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This study focuses on a formerly all-black high 
school, wliich formed one-half of the dual school system in North 
Carolina, in order to assess both the direct and indirect functions 
that the school may have performed in developing leadership skills^ 
apprenticeship* opportunities, and the total development of the black 
community. Seven reasons indicating the importance of the study are 
given, including the use of official data to document the formal 
structure of the school, the increase in 'avareness of the influence 
of leadership and membership on students and on school as a 
socializing agfent, and the validity of the methodology used to test 
qualitative aspects of the high school. The study is presented in 
seven parts which deal .with methodological perspective for for 
understanding the high school. in North Carolina in relation with 
community dev.elopment, data description for 1963-64 school year,. the 
black high school, the black high school principal, the black high 
school ten years later— ^1973, and inferences and propositions that 
are seen to warrant further consideration. (Author/AM) 
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Purpose of the iStudy - f 
The purpose of this study^ is to examine the formerly all-black high 
school, which formed one-half the dual school system in North Carolina, 
in ord^r to assess both the direct and indirect functions that the black 
high jschool may have performed in developing leadership skills anb 
providing apprenticeship opportunities for students, parents, and staff, 
and in the total development of the black community .within which it functioned. 
We felt that it would be 'important to examine the black high schopl as it 
previously existed as a basis for describing and documenting its positive 
contributions and the associated facets and interrelationships to the 

'■\ 

black community in particular^and the larger community in general. Many 

\ 

of these facets and interrelationships cannot be recaptured now by simply 
looking at problems and issues that have arisen in the totally integrated 
school system and attempting to r,econ&truct the cojnmon operational structure 
. of the all-black high school. The black high 'school was a world of its 
own with its own dynamic quality anci its own ecological structure • It 
played a definite and specific role in the'^ J.ives of people who touched it 
and were touched by it. By examining what did exist we will then' be able 
to spotlight changes which have occurred in the community as a result-of 
the removal of the black high school as a viable, dynamic, and pervasive 
force from the total structure of the community it served* This study is' 
of vital importance^for the reasons indicated below:- 

1. It will describe the structure of the black high school and 
will discuss the black high school as a historic phenomenon 
in the public education of black citizens* 

2. It will use official data to document and describe the formal 
structure of the black high school. ^ . 

3. It will make professional educators aware df the gi;eat influence 
that leadership and iDjembership experiences can have on students. 

/ 
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4. It will thus provide a new approach to viewing the school as 

a socializing agency that had different effects on the futures 
of different students. 

5. It will discuss the practices and procedures which enabled the 
black high school system to make positive contributions to the* 
community. 

6. It will point out previously ignored functions of the school and 
assess the importance of these to later individual success as 
well as to .the development of the larger community. 

7. It will establish whether or not the methodology 'employed to 
^ highlight these qualitative aspects of the black' high sdhool 

experience is valid. | 

During the last half of the 1960*s, there was an incre_ased awareness 

among black citizens primarily in Northern^ urban cities of the increasing 

deficiencies in achievement demonstrated by black children attending publ;tc 

schools. The achievement of black students in these areas worsened at 

each grade level from year to year and as each class moved to the next 

highest grade level. In addition, a growing percentage of black students 

were getting into difficulty with school officials and many .of them were 

dropping out before completing their public school educatioh. As the many 

deficiencies affecting the education of black youth were counted and noted 

In a variety and number of urban areas located in states outside the South, 

there was l^ncreased agitation for control over the operation of schools by 

the parents of the children served. This was the period when community 

control became the political ideal in most urban areas outside the South. 

According to the argument of connnunity control advocates, a smaller 

1 

percentage of the country^s white population were urban dwellers and an 
increasingly larger percentage of that urban population (central City) was 



^73% for the total population, 72.47. for ,the white population and 80,7% for 
the black population according to the 1970 census. 
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black.^ However, because of changes in the population, the -staff and 
personnel in schools located in these cities failed to reflect the • 
composition of the students served, Consequently, with the increasing " 
percentage of black children there was not a similar increase in s^ff 
who "came from, a similar background and who had the psychological, 
S9,ciplogical, emotional and knowledge set to contribute effectively to the 
education of these children. As a result of this so the argument goes, 
the achievement level of black children lagged behind all others, and the 
personal relationship that motivated then, to learn was not possible with 
teachers who were not black. From all of\his it was concluded that 
schools attended by black children should be staffed and administered 
by members from their own^ group who cared for them as persons and believed- 
in their ability to achieve as learners. This change would ensure the 
■nictitation of black children and would improve their image of themselves 
and increase their level of achievement. 

'on the surface the community control argument allows for improvement 
of the achievement and self-image of black children by using staff and 
personnel from the same group. It places the burden of positive change 
on the shoulders of the teachers themselves who^ exercise their judgment 
in fulfilling the roles/ expected of them and required in schools. Primarily, 
it leaves intact the in^.tutional structure, patterns of operation, types 
of resources deployed..and approaches to- instruct; ion. . To expect great 
change by only manipulating people and not their environment is to place'^ 



\l the 153 largest cities of 100,000 or more, 927. of these cities had 
.la^eer percentage of black dwellers than in the total population, 53 
hJ twfce t^e percentage, 25 had thrice the percentage and 4 had a black 
pfpulltion of 50% or mor;. The combined population of these cities had 
'55.7% of the total population in the United States. 
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too much weight on one side of the equation affecting achievement and 
personal satisfaction in schools." Hovjever, it is difficult to counter 
such arguments with evide^tce since it has never been tried in Northern 

cities, and since the facts suggest community control as the logical and 

' ' <. . . * 

reasonable solution to ?j persistent problem. The quest fbr supportive 

i *■ 
evidence is in part responsible for the conducting of a study of all -Mack 

schools in areas where schools were Ifegally separated into segregated units. 

V* After some thinking on the problem of community control of schools 

by black parents and professional staff in Northern cities, it is clear 

that 8^me evidence ^should be presented to determine whether it is a 

"people-to-people" problem, a problem of institutftnal structure, or a 

combination of the two. What is needed Is an example of schools where 

black professioqal staff had complete operational control over the education 

of, black children in publicly supported schools. The only place where this 

appears 'to have been a practice was in Southern or Border states where . 

the dual school system was a legally sanctioned approach to education. 

Black schools in dual school systems were staffed, managed, and maintained 

by black professional staff. Given that reality, a study of the dynamic 

and static components of these schools should reveal evidence gathered 

from those who attended the various schools that would shed some light on 

the claims made by supporters of community control. An additional reason 

for looking at the all -black high school is to observe the effects of its 

educational efforts with black students on the development of the black 

community. 

North Carolina as a Study Sit e. 

North Carolina was selected as a study site for a variety of reasons. 
As a state, North Car.olina probably operated one of the best black school 

17 



systems under the dual system of edijcation.' This conclusion is based on 

I 

the comparatively high level of state^ support for black higher education 
in North Carolina. A study of Table 1 reveals that 667. of aH\black 
college students in North Carolina were enrolled in black state supported 
institutions in 1963-64 and that there* were five blapk state 'supported 
institutiotis of 'higher education in the state. No other state^ had more, 
state supported colleges for black students than North Carolina even though 
Louisiana and Arkansas had a larger percentage of black students educated 
in state-supported, institutions. In absolute numbers, only Louisiana had 
more black students enrolled in state-supported colleges in 1963-64 and 
only Texas had more black students enrolled in all institutions in 1970. 
It should also be noted that there was only a spread between the 

percentage of blacks in the population and the" percentage' of blacks in 
the college population in the state. While^ North Carolina ranks fifth 
in per capita income, in 1971 it ranked foVth in providing college spaces 
for black students in proportion to their representation in the total 
state population. Since it is reasonable to assume that the presence of 
higher education opportunities was the key to staffing black high schools 
In the ^segregated system,^ North Carolina proved to be one of the leaders 
among the states that had' an official dual school system. This lent added 
support to selecting North Carolina as the state for conducting the study. 

In addition to the above reasons, North Carolina was chosen as the 
study site because it has been a relatively progressive state and as such, 
probably mirrors closely how the Hack high school operated optimally given 
the conditions under which it existed. Also, the principal investigator 
was born, attended public grade schools and a publicly supported college in 
North Carolina. He was personally acquainted with key informants and the 
conditions under which they worked* in several counties and major cities. 
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Methods Usecf to Descr ibe the Bl ^ck High School 
I . Historical Perspective 

To' set the stage for discussing black high schools in North „Carolina 
we thought that it was necessary to provide a brief look at the development 
of public education in North Carolina. In this way ^e were able to point up 
those things which made the development of black high schools in North 
Carolina unique. As for resources, there Wer^ some s.tudies which dealt with 
the early years of public education in North Carolina such ^s M^cus C,S, 
Noble • s , A History of the Public Schools of North Carolina , - and severe 1 
chapters in Louis R, Harlan's Separate and Unequal. We also found state 
"records on s^aries^ capital expenditures, sources. of funding, etc., dating 
from 1873, when for all intents and purpose's public schooling for blacks 
began and white public schools opened again on a full scale for the first 
time since tlj^eJCivil War. Except for Harlan^s book there was little on North 
Carolina s^h^ols in the 1900-1915 period. But when during the •^20's North 
Carolina became really concerned with high school education and the quality 
of schooling, the state began making more of its own inquiries into the 
situation in t|}e schools. The conditions, especially. in the rural schools, 
black and white, caused great concern and consolidation (of white schools) 
became the plan of the day.* 

For the period of the 1930's,^ studies such as that comroissioned by 
Governor Ehringhaus in 1933, Three Hundred Years of American High Schools , 
provided us with material on the black high .school and for the 1940's other 
Studies by the North Carolina Education Commission, such as Education in 
North Carolina Today and Tomorrow, were extremely useful in conjunction with 
the biennial reports which have been issued every other year since 1882 by 
the Office of State Superintendent on Public Instruction. Our information 
for the '50's is drawn from these biennial reports and from several studies 



done as a result o£ the 1954 Brown vs'. Board of Education desegregation 

decision by the U.S. Supreme Court. - . ^ 

11,^ State Data ' 

State data was, of course, of great importance/ As noted ^above, we found 

State data which had been collected pretty regularly since 1873-74. But " 

because we were mainly interested in looking at the black high school at a 

specific point in time, we were most interested in the raw detailed informa- 

tion which the schools r'el)orted to the Department of Public Instruction each 

. 

year. There were, however, several problems. Perhaps our most difficult 
task vas finding out what data were available and where they were located. 
Data is not kept by school but by year, by county, and by administra.tive unit 

r 

within each county for information which is ^hered each year, such as 
individual .school enrollment. However all data gathered along these lines 
are not necessarily kept in one place, so that we found data on school enroll- 
ment in the Management Information Systems section of the Office of Public 
In^struction and we fecund the Preliminary and Annual Reports made by^ach 
school in the State Archives. 

Other information, not collected annually, was filed by county and 
administrative unit within the county and such folders may contain information 



thered over a period, say, of 30 years. This was particularly the case with 
information on school opening dates. \4ha\ information we had we received froijj^ 
the Office of Public Instruction's Division of School I^anning and that data 
did not cover all schools. We; also worked with people in the Division of 
Secondary Edification and in the Research and Development Area. Basically we 
had two problems with c^c^Jlecting StatQ data: 

1) Although people might know all there was to know about the information 
their departments had, they usually were not informed as to what data 
other departments had. This was a result of a decentralized data, 
system. L ZZ 



^^2) There was no single place where all possible information on each 

. • / ^ 

/chool.was stored. Furthermore, data was not arranged by school. 

/ 

Cheqtcing what we thought might be another source of data, we found that 
on the whole official data which we attempted to, obtain from local a^dministrative, 
units proved .to be of little help due to the nature of their record keeping, 
the cmanges in personnel occuring since schools were integrated, the 

cai^tiousness of adniinistra^tors in dealing with racially related material, 

/ ' ' ' ' " ^ ^ 

a,nd the logistical problems involved in obtaining information from overworked 

/sjiaff who were expected to locate, package, and mail the material to us. 

As fati as State data on black public high scliool's went, wfe^w^re faced 
also with the. fact that the State Department discontinued the practice of 
collecting separate data on black and white schools at the close of the 
1963-64 school year. It was> therefore decided that tha't year should serve 
as the boundary line period for collecting, collating, analyzing, summarizing, 
and^ evaluating the data that described the black high school "Jis a dynamic 
operating unit. Since 1963-64 is the year for which-' we have the latest data 
for the greatest number of black high school students, we felt that data 
generated during this year would present an accurate and the most recent 
record of its functions, activities, opportunities, limitations, and beliefs 
affecting its operational efforts as a unique institution in the history of 
American education. 
Ill Unofficial Data 

To get a valid picture of the black high school, it is not merely enough 
to have state figures. Thes^ tell only half the story. They can only tell 
us about the quantitative aspects of the black high school. Certainly as 
important, if not more so, is the information to be gathered on the qualita- 

^ve aspects of the black high school. ^For this we had to look to those who 

\ 

were tnost deeply involved with the schools. This included principals. 
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superintendents,^ teachers, students, parents, and community leaders. 

Of course this part of the study is the most problematic for two reasons. 
The first is that we were dealing with an institution which no longer existed: 
Th^ black high school in a dual school system. This meant that those telling 
us of their experiences were looking back uith all the insight gained from 
hindsight and, as we are all aware, time can be a selective filter. This does 
not invalidate what they say, but it does make it necessary to corroborate 
as many different people's version of the way it was, so as to provide as 
accurate a general picture as possible. The second problem in dealing with 
qualitative information ^s^^'S of ^.interpretation. , There is the danger that 
those dealing with it will either misinterpret it (not willfully), beqause 
they are not famil^iar with the background against which the, information mu^t 
be seen or that they will manipulate the information (willfully) so that it 
will illustrate their particular point of view. In dealing with the firsb 
problem of interpretation we have so^ught to offer as a remedy historical ^ 
data and as much quantitative data as we could find to give the proper perspec 
tive. In our case, we also had the long-time perspective of our principal 
investigator. Insofar* as the second problem of interpretation is concerned 
(willful manipulation), again .we sought to avoid criticism on this point by 
providing as much quantitative information as we could lay our hands on. And 
we sought to temper. our viev of tbe high school which was gained mainly from 
those on the inside by interviewing superintendents, all of whom were white 
and all of whom said that although they had regular but infrequent dealings 
with the black high school^ principal, they yere not too involved with the 
black high school, especially in its day to day functioning and its social 
role in the community. 



" We obtained our tjualitative information in two ways: by using - 
questionnaires and by doing interviews; A / 

A) Questionnaires --These were administered to five groups of people: 
principals,, teachers^ and special staff, parents, students, and community 
leader,s. (See letter of instruction and copy of the questionnaire in Appendix 4.) 
i) Principals--The questionnaires sent to principals covered 
several^areas of school operation. They solicited information on the 
principalis background, -the background of the "Student body, the -school, 
extracurricular activities, and information on how active students 
were in such activities. * ' 

ii) \Teachers and Special Staff --These questionnaires, rather than 
just being sent out, were administered tiy project staff using a 
structured questionnaire (see Appendix 4). All those questioned (25) 
had worked In black high schools. They were mainly questioned as to 

the extent that black high school studepts participated in such 

\ 

activities as band, choir, athletics, and any other extracurri^cular 
activities. 

iii) Parents --Parents to whom questionnaire^ were administered 
(25) had all had children who attended black high schools at some time. 
We were mainly concerned here ''with what parents felt the role of the 
school had been in the community* but we also wanted to know h^ow involved 
parents'^ had been in* such school-related organizations as the PiT.A., 
Boosters* Clubs, etc. (See Appendix 4 for, a copy of the questionnaire). 

iv) Students--As in the case of the teachers, questionr\aires were 
administered by project staff (see Appendix 4). The students who 
participated (50) had attended all black high schools at least some of 
the time they had been in high school. The students provided informa- 
tion on the way they felt about their school and about the kinds of 



relationships they had had with their teachers. 

v) Coniniunity Leaders--Comniunity Leaders (10) consisted of local 
Ministers and elected officials, such as city council jpenibers (although 
in the year 1963-64 around which this study is focused none had actually 
held official positions, so that at th^t time these men' were just those 
who had been respected within the community.) As with the parents, 
community leaders were questioned as to what they perceived to have 
been the role of the black liigh school in the community. (See Appendix 4, 
for a copy of the questionnaire.) 

B) Interviews — Nothing quite makes up^ for person to person discussions 
in trying to capture the flavor of an experience. Questionnaires do not 
elicit answers to unasked cj^uestions and they rarely provide for elaboration 
of what might turn out to be complex questions. But the interviewer is free 
to follow up some chance mention of an event, and in forming, even if very 
brief, some^sort of relationship with those being interviewed, he can often 
elicit much more complete explanations than any questionnaire can. We inter- 
viewed those who had been principals in black high schools and we d^nterviewed 
superintendents whose administrative units included black high- schools. Most 
interviews with the principal were taped and most lasted for an hour, although 
we also had some two hour sessions. Taped interviews were then transcribed 
In full and subjected to a simplified content analysis. Some interviews with 
superintendents were taped (and these, too, were transcribed in full), but 
most were not. The interviewer took notes and wrote up the ititerview as soon 
after the event as practicable. 

i) Principals -'■-The principals (20) were interviewed on how they 

y 

ran their schools, oti what sorts of duties were required of them by 
law, and what they actually had to da. This last point provided th'e 



niain theme of the interviews. They were also queried as to the role 
they themselves and their schools played in cdmmunity life. 

ii) Superintendents--We interviewed 20 superintendents mainly 
with an eye to putting the role" of the black high schpol and the 
tlack high school principal in the perspective of the larger community 
We wer^ particularly interested in finding out whether superintendents 
knew what black principals were up to and whether or not they were 
aware of the rol'es,. other than that requirecj by law, that the black 
principal chose to play or was forced to play. 



X 



The Study . , ' 

The study will be presented in Severol parts so as to' provide a sense 
of order to specific data and to provide the cpnceptualization necessary to 
pqll all the information together to present :a picture of the black high 
school as a dynamic institution with a purpose, a heartbeat, people impact, 
and a myth of its own which oantributed greatly to the positive development 
of black youth and their communities*' 'The parts to which we tefet are-:. 

!♦ A Methodoj.ogical Perspective for Understandi,ng the Black High 

School in Relation to Community Development / • 
« 

II, A Historical Perspective for Understanding the Black High School, 
in North Carolina in Relation to Community Development 

III, Data Description of the Black High School in North Carolina in the 
1963-64 Scholastic Year . . - 

*•* • . ' 

IV. The Black High School ^ 

V. The Black High School Princi,pal 
VI. Tlie Black High School: Ten Years Later--1973 
VII, Inferences arfd Propositions That Warrant Further Consideration 

It should be evident from each part that all are related but that^ each could 

stand alone as an individual and unique approach to viewing 'the black high 
- * < 

^school and its effects on the black community. The study's organization will 

dictate much of the p„atfeern employed by the principal 'investigator to present 

a consistent and a^urate picture of the black liigh school In American 

education. 
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Part I 

A Methodological Perspective for Understanding the Black High School in 
Relation to Coimnunity Development 

When one attempts to study the effects if. a high school *s program on 

the development of a given community he is immediately faced with a number 

of methodological choices^ These methodological choices result in part from 

the central quality of the temporal aspects of behavior associated with the 

public area. In order to relate students^ high school experiences to community 

development, the method of studying the problem must allow the investigator 

to describe the school setting as a total experience for individual students 

that can be judged as relating directly to their total experience involved 

in connriunity development. Another way of expressing the notion is to suggest 

that the experiences of students in a significant learning and practice 

setting, (the school) will predictibly influence the configuration -of 

experiences in a different setting (the community). The methodological problem 

for the investigator is related to being able to document along a temporal 

axis the actual arrangement of learning and practice experienced by students 

in schools and^other educational settings. 

/ Given the nature of the problem of studying the relationship between "the 

black high school and its. community, it is necessary to view the student, 

the school, and the community as components^ of a complex interdependent 

system.. This is particularly true in the ca'se of black high schools in black 

communities in North Carolina* To study a high school setting as a total 

experience requires one to view it as a totally interrelated .environment 

an ecological system. The , investigation of a school in terms of an -ecological 

framework requires that observation and analysis of the behavior associated 

with those being studied be conducted without interference from outside the 

ecological system. It i« our intent to shed as much light as possible on 



the student's experiences in the black high school and how these experiences 
might have shaped the coniniunities» served in .North Carolina. While we think 
it W3 not possible to utilize completely all of the procedures of an 
ecological investigation, we do think our efforts will demonstrate .the 
validity of employing, an ecological investigatory approach to the study 
of schools in community settings. 

The ecological approach to the study of black high school in their 
communities is cqn^cerned with custbpary behavior by normal members in their 
natural setting. This means that the investigator has to go to the location 
where the data can be obtained. In addition all original data must be collected 
in the field because it is iiOpossible to simulate the conditions to be studied 
in a laboratory. To complete this task i^equires the investigator to join' 
the people whose environmental setting he wants to study. * Since t^e investi- 
gator's role is that of a participant -observer , hfe must abstain from intention- 
ally disrupting the subjects- routine. Only when the investigator returns 
to his own environmental setting can he begin to translate the environmental 
setting he studied in terms and concepts which will provide a clear under- 
standing of this different way of life. Through it all we*^had to be guided 
by the nation that if we were to understand the structure and operation of , 
the school, it would be necessary to analyze tjie hierdrcfiical and collegial 
relations among the superintendent and principal, and principal and teacher 
as well as the ifnpact of these relations on the student. We proceeded to 
approach the study in terms of this basic idea. We chose North Carolina 
because the principal investigator waS born and raised there and attended 
black publ^' schools there through undergraduate college. Consequently, 
he has many contacts in the state and has also established a wording relation- 
ship with people in the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. ' ^ . 



How can one justify the assumption that student, school, Slad community 
are inextricably interrelated, particularly in the case of black high schools 
in Nort^ Carolina? First of all, one has to establish the kin^ of role wh^ch 
these high schools played. This is the reason for empirical studies such as 
these^ Educational literature is presently filled xr.th studies vhich set 
out to measure black students' performances against some s^tandard of behavior 
or another and v^ich conclude, if the results are different from tRe norm, 
that the difference is the result of some kind of social pathology, disorder 
at home, or unprofessional or unethical practices at school. These conclusions 
are not based on any observation of home life or community environment. We • 
feel that to truly study the effects that school has on students, it is 
necessary to l^ook at schools in that context which forms the child's most 
total environment, i.e., his community. If it is true that a child's performance 
and expectations in school are not determined solely by his school, ''and we, 
believe they are not, then we can say that the school is not a closed system, 
not an isolated environment. 

Schools are located in time and space, just as children are. If schools 
are not seen as systems complete in themselves, then they must be part of 
some other system. This system, insofar as black high schools in North 
Carolina are concerned, consists of the black community. This community can 
be defined as those people who in some way serve or are served by the school: 

1) Those who are directly involved in the schools, (such as teachers, 
principals, and other school employees and stadents); 

2) Those indijg.ectly involved in the school (such as parents of students, 
younger siblings) ; and 
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3) . Those even less directly involved in the school (those who attended 

^he school and vho still live in the area; those who never attended, 

but make use of its facilities or attend and/or support school 

activities, such as sports and other extracurricular activities). 

Membership in a particular school community is limited really only by two 

factors; race and location. Any black in the area s*erved by the black high 

school can be considered a member of that community. Some members merely 

play a more Integral pjart in the community and in the school than others. 

Location in Space: ^ 

Black high schools in North Carolina serve fairly small communities . 
♦ 

Most (987.) are located in towns of less than 50,000 or in rural aif'eas. 
Until recently, teaching and other official school positions were about the 
only high status white collar jobs open to blacks in the South. Other blacks 
in the communitj^ aside from the few well-off small businessmen and farmer- 
owners, vjere tenant farmers or were employed as manual laborers and domestic 
help. Black high schools and those holding high positions within the school 
were usually at the .apex of the social structure. This was particularly 
apparent in the smaller communities where the black high school might well 
be the largest and sometimes the only social and financial enterprise going. 
More blacks would work at the school than at any other single place. In 
these cases, it is obvious that the school had a central role in the functioning 
of the community. Even in larger cities, where there might be more than one 
black high school, the school played an important role both economically and 
in terms of status, for here, too, the school served to provide more white 
collar, higher paying jobs than anywhere else in the city or large town, 
Structurally, then, the black high school was extremely important in the 
black community. 



Location in Time: 

Schools are also located in time. To truly be able to examine the role 
that schools played at a particular time in a community, one must have some 
historical perspective • When black public schools were first established in 
North Carolina, in 1873 (and until 1907), there were no high schools. The 
school term was something less than four months, and "Three. R's'' were the 
main subject matter, school plants were tiny and understaffed. Few people 
felt that education was very important. But by the time that tlack high 
schools were beginning to be phased out of existence in North Carolina in 
the 1960*s, schools wer^ expected not only to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but were also expected to teach vocational skills, reinforce 
social and moral values, and provide extracurricular activities.' The school 
year was nine months by that time and school plants were sizable, and, therefore, 
needed staffing by^Tna^\3HP-02l:^^ JLa^studying the black high^ school 

in North Carolina we found it necessary, if we were to view it in its entirety, 
to study not only the school itself, but the school in relation to the community, 
since it formed sd integral a part of its life. 

The man who' headed this important community structure, the principal, 
was the man who ran the school and indeed (in many/some cases), the black 
community. At the very least, his influence in community affairs was almost 
without exception great. Therefore he was in the middle of community life and 
might indeed know more about what was going on in the community than anyone 
else. Also because he was the head of the black high school, he had a role 
in the white power structure as well. This usually put him in the position 
of knowing more about the larger community than any other black in the 
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black community. He was often the only black with whom influential members 
of the white community had' anything approaching professional contact. 
Therefore in attempting to give an accu'rate description of what the black 
high school was like and what roles it played, we found it essential to 
take a close Idok at the man who was so central to the functioning of the 
high school and the roles he played. And to truly understand his role in the 
high school, it is important to note that when we say that the high school 
played a major role in the functioning o*f the community and in its development 
this implies that the principal of the black high school therefore played a 
major role in the functioning and development of his community because of the 
importance of his role in the school. 
Goals and Limitations 

We hoped that in using the methods described in the last part of the 
chapter on "The Purpose of the ^tudy" to avoid certain problems which have 
characterized educational research. A major problem has been what is known 
as the redundancy syndrome. Most educational studies have suffered from this 
because they have attempted to use student behavior as the basis for identi- 
fying and describing the total school environment missing the fact that 
students are not at all the only factor whi6h' enters into creating this 
environment. Therefore, their behavior cannot be seen as explaining their 
behavior, since this is obviously redundant and tautological. Many other 
factors besides students affect studenr school life, and in doing this study 
we have attempted to identify and use as sources, those other factors which 
enter into and influence high school life. 

There are serious limitations which can be associated with the study's 
goals and the nature of the available data. We have tried to describe the 
black high school in North Carolina as fully as possible and in doing so we 
have tried to indicate the role it played in community development in North 
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Carolina/ We were limited "by the fact that such schools no longer exist and 
we were also limited by the very nature of observing human ^.nstitutions / No 
two schools can ever be exactly the ^same, since to start with they do not have 
the same people as students, .staff, etc#, nor are they located^ in the same 
exact place, temporally or spatially* We have not established a pure model * 
of the black high school and its role in community development in North Carolina 
because it is simply impossible to control all the variables to the point 
where we can say this is a totally accurate, objective description* The best 
we can do is to attempt to give the most accurate picture possible* 

' To achieve this we have provided a demographic display of the black high 
school over a period of time, making it possible to describe some of the 
factors that shaped the structure and operation of the black high school. 
Once, a reasonable description of the structure and operation of the black 
high school is available through the use of demographic data, it is possible 
to derive, at least a partial picture of the total environment of the black 
high school as it existed. Demographic data can reveal information on people 
in defined settings during a given time frame. That is, demographic data can 
be thought of as a running record of human activity specified in time and tplace*" 
This is one part of our study* The other part attempts to utilize information 
gained from students, staff, parents, and other citizens to provide the 
qualitative aspect of the black high school and \A\at made it unique* 

Even though our efforts in trying to outline a methodology for under- 
standing the black. high school in relation to community development is somewhat 
incomplete, we think we have made a meaningful beginning that will acjd 
immeasurably to understanding the data we have collected. To .the extent 
that this proves to be the case, we have achieved, at least in part, our real 
objective--improving the delivery of educational services to those served by 
the schools. . " Qtr 
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- Part II 

A Historical Perspective for Understanding the Slack High School 
In Norths Carolina in Relation to Comnninitv Development 

The education of youth has been a. lively political concern In the state 

of North. Carolina. Public support of cdnimon schools for white youth In 

t 

North Carolina, has been a continuing political Issue since the end of the 

' American Revolution. The Revolution created an intense hatred of any forsi of 

"taxation without representation^* and Noble indicates that North Carolinians 

.•.emerged from the long years of that war (American Revolutionary) 
War) victorious and more determined than ever to resist taxation in 
any form, and for any purpose whatever, if it could be avoided in any 
- way. And so it was that, when the public mind turned seriously and 
anxiously to the task of creating a fund that would yield annually 
enough revenue to place an elementary school within easy reach of 
every white child in the state, the great object with our lawmakers 
was how to accomplish this result without having to resort to laying , 
a public school tax* 

Given this general climate against any form of taxation, it is easy to s6e 

why the notion of public schooling had a long uphill climb to reality in 

North Carolina. Fortunately, for the advocates of public schooling, Internal 
♦ 

Improvement had been actively promoted by every North Carolina governor. 
This situation is recounted in the following statement; 

The subject of Internal Improvements has always been a popular 
one in North Carolina, and it is a fact that education and Internal 
Improvements were advocated with equal force and favor in practically 
eVery governor's message sent to the legislature during the nineteenth 
century prior to the Civil War. The same liberal spirit of expansion 
and growth^^that promoted and. championed the one, promoted and championed 
the other. 

The' development of the staters resources and the strengthening^ of the public 
schools still remains a strong commitment and political force in North Carolina. 

I 



1 Noble, Marcus CoS., A History of the Public Schools of North Carolina , 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1930, p. 43. 
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Sonietinie around 1823 the North Carolina legislature in an attempt to 
devise a means for creating a public school fund v?ithout resorting to taxa- 
tion passed a bill authorizing the state treasurer to^ issue treasury notes, , 
Some state officials and citizens felt that the proceeds of the notes could 
be used as the foundation of a permanent school fund that would provide the 
financial support required for initiating common schools throughout the state. 
Even though this attempt and related legal moves failed to win public or 
legislative approval, the seeds were sown and support for public schools 
showed strong and hardy growth from that period onward. After many hard , 
battles, the first law providing financia^l support for public schools in 
North Carolina was passed on December 22, 1825. According to one source, 

" ...Charles A. Hill, a member of one committee on education in the 
Senate, reported a bill to create a fund for the support of common 
schools. It was called ''An Act to Create a Fund for the Establish- 
ment of Cotmnon Schools,*', and on January 4, 1826, it passed the Senate 
and became law. It is generally called "The Literary Fund Law of ^ 
1825. "3 

Even though "The Literary Fund Law of 1825" referred to providing public 
support for the education of white children, the operational specifications 
of that law formed the basis for the first conflict over how black children 
in North Carolina would be covered by 'such funding of public schools and 
ultimately how they would be educated in them. 

^ At this time (1825) the involvement of blacks in the public education 
issue in North Carolina was indirect at best. Ironically, federal policy 
-^.nitiated the polirical corimct mtTirnnnTe"^ta^tl£f~ of l^orthr Csratlna that 
first raised the issues surrounding black involvement in public education. 
This politically touchy situation was created by an act of the U.S. Congress 
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which gave general support to states providing public education. The 
particulars of the Congressional decision can be gleaned from the following 
statements: 

In 1836 an Act of Congress directed that the surplus remaining * 
in the Treasury of the United States on January 1, 1837, should be 
deposited with such of. the states in proportion to their representation 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives, as would comply with the 
teirms specified >n the Act. ^ The terms were such as to make the amount 
deposited with the state merely a loan to be returned when called for 
by the general government. The amount thus received by North Carolina 
was $1,433,757.39.^ . 

Once received by North Carolina these federal funds for public schools were 
to be distributed by the Literary Fund. It appears that the combination of 
"receiving funds in proportion to congressional representation" and "distri- 
bution of these funds to local areas via a. state agency" proved to be the mix 
that set the stage for the drama which still rages around the public education 
of black and white children in the public schools in North Carolina and in the 
nation as a whole. 

The seeds of conflict surrounding the issue of public education of black 

children had been sown, but the first confrontation awaited the passage of a 

resolution offered in the State Senate by Alfred Dockery on December 6, 1838, 

instructing the committee on education to inquire into the expediency 

of distributing the income from the Literary Fund among the counties of 
the state, in proportion to their federal population, for the purpose 
of educating the children of the indigent poor. 

This resolution was later expanded in a proposal by H.G, Spruill, Senator 

-from-Washlng^ ^nd Tyrrel counties, when "he struck at the -que&tioa^ot 

common schools foom the broad and statesmanlike viewpoint of public education 

\ 

for all children at public expense with no reference whatever to either the 
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rich or the poor."^ Senator Spruill's resolution changed the conception 

of public school education in North Carolina with .the inclusion of the 

phrase "all childrea". One other farreaching aspect of Senator Spruill's 

resolution was an additional requirement suggesting the passage of a law 

that would send some sort of teacher into about 1,250 schools, no one of 

which would be more than four miles from the center of the district. That, ^ 

law ultimately provided the foundation for the structure of public schools 

providing elementary education* in North Carolina to this day. The present 

school system in North Carolina owes its beginnings to the forceful ideas 

expressed by Senator SpruiLLbut shared by many. 

The first free common school law was enacted in North Carolina in January 

1839. This law was entitled, "An Act to Divide the Counties of the State into 

' School Districts and for Other Purposes," and established the system of public 

instruction that helped to pave the way for building a statewide structure 

for the education of North Carolina's youth. The act authorizing public 

instruction gained teeth and strength when a school tax bill was passed 

during tKe same year on August 8, 1839. It is noteworthy that the people of 

North Carolina i who hated any form of taxation with a passion, voted to 

provide "free countywide common schools at public expense" the first time 

they were ^ven the opportunity. This.^was truly a remarkable event given 

the time and immediate past history. One statement by Noble captures the 

sense of this historichour when he commented; 

It was a straightforward clear-cut declaration of the people that they' 
would not permit their hatred of taxation to make them cast their 
votes to the hurt of their children. It was the first time that uhe 
sense of the people of the state was taken on a question that struck 
directly at the personal interests of their homes and firesides, and 
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the people were equal to the test* The school tax carried in nearly 
every county in the state. ^ * 

This concern for the .interests of children in North Carolina has prevailed 

and influenced the direction and advancement of public schools for the public 

good* 

One of the points regarding the coitiinon schools that profoundly affected 

the legislature, and as a consequence, the political process, dealt with the* 

I ' 8 

method to be used to distribute state funds to local schools* In 1836 when 

the Federal Treasury was authotized to distribute funds for the support of 

Ipcal educational efforts on the basis -p^f state representation in Congress, 

North Carolina showed a white population^ of 484,870 and a black. population 

of 268,549.* The total state population was 753,419* Given this situation, 

the state of North Carolina, on the basis of its total popul^rtion, was to 

receive money from the Federal Treasury in 'part based on the number of black 

slaves "not one of whom would ever have one cent of public money spent on 

9 

him for any kind of education." However the issues, and principles .brought 
into being by the existence of the federal act of 18^6 probably contributed 
greatly to the 1954 decision by the Supreme Court to fiprovide "equal education 
to all children" regardless of race, creed, or color. The stage was set by 
this Congressional decision to provide financial support for local educational 
efforts. [ 

The public schools in North Carolina experienced a steady growth in 



size and influence during their early existence. By 1857, there were 3,500 -■ 
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^ The method of distribution caused grea-C conflict between counties with 
widely varying black populations* During each session of the stage legis- 

' lature from 1836 through 1851 efforts to change the method of distributing 
funds according to federal population were mounted with great resolve but 
the opponents were always unsuccessful. 

^ Noble, Ibid , p. 71 
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school districts with at least one schoolhouse in each district. The combined 

^school districts enrolled 150,000 6f the 220,000 children of school age in 

the state. There were around 11,000 children enrolled in colleges, academies 

and private Schools. Some 27,000 children of school age had completed their 

common school education, and 2*, 000 more were being taught either at home or 

in Sunday School. By 1857, there were 2,256 teachers who had been issued 

teaching certificates. Two-hundred fourteen of these certificates were issued 

to females. From these ^meager statistics it is evident that the public school 

system in North Carolina ha(J made"^ great strides during the eighteen short 

years it had been in existence. There is little doubting one-fact: public 

; 

schools were very popular and much ^ apprecia ted during North Carolina's formative 
years. 

Another point of interest is how teachers' salaries in North Carolina 

compared with those in the six leading common school states in 1858. . l^Ioble 

\re]^orts that the average monthly teacher salaries were as follows: 

Massachusetts $34.75 ^ , 

Nopth Carolina..! 28.00 

' ■ ^ Illinois 24.57 

Wisconsin 20.97 

Ofhio.l ,..20.45 ) 

New Hampshire 19.7210 * 



It is ^evident that North Caiolina placed a great emphasis early in ^obtaining 
and attracting good teachers. They were willing to some of the higW^t 
salaries ava^ilable to members of^hat profession in any state. In additiorn. 



North Carolina paid their female teachers almost as much as their male counter- 
parts. This was not the practice /n most places.^ It seems that the general 
attitude of the people and the support they gave to the public schools helped 
to build the present foundation that influences the direction and developmcnc 
of schooling in North Carolina even today. 

41 ' 
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Factors Influencing the Early Education of Blacks in t^orth Carolina 

The earliest date that plans for the public education of black children 
appear to have been officially initiated was Octpber 2, 1865 'when the 
Constitutional Convention met in RaleigK, On the same day there was a meeting 
of prominent black men who drafted a statement to be presented to the Conven- 
tlon while in session as a preparatory step for ics presentation to the 
state legislature, which »was slated to assemble in November of the sani6 year. 
In this statement, these black men requested the passage of laws that would 

V 

prove helpful in dealirjg effectively with their new freedom ^and in providing 

the education their children would requi^re to participate fully as cttizen<i'"*in 

the functioning of the state. The statement formulated by these blacky nen 

was presented to the convention which adopted. a resolution directing Governor 

Holden to appo^int a three -man Cdmmission' to study the situation'. This 

commission made its' report the st^te legislature on January 22 1866, 

The provisions of their report were as follows: ^ t ' ' 

It declared "persons of color to be citizens of the state" and that 
i*hey ought Lo have conferre^d upon therh "?11 privileges of white 
persons in conducting their s:uits, and the node of trial iTy jury." 
It, urged the legitimization of colored chiluiren burn during the 
days of slavery, tool: ground for the repeal of l^aws that had been 
enacted from time to time in order to make certain distinctions 
between whites ana colored persons,'* an^ in a*vory comprehensive 
manner presented and discuss^fd much legislation deemed by them to be 
necessary to give freed men equal rights as citizens with white ^ 
persons before^the law. Of special note is the fact that the report 
recommended that a colored apprentice be placed "on the same footing 
with a white one,"""^^ ^ , . ' 



This statement of the equality of th^ races before the law reflects public 
willingness immediately- following the Civil War td support fair treatment 
of the freeiiman. This trend in pviblic opinion could have led to the provision 
of equal education for blade children which would have enabled them to qualify 

Noble, Ibid. p. 272. ' ^ ^ ■. 



for active participation as citizens of the state. However, many factors 

combined causing this .to fail to materialize as a reality, 

. — The Civil War had completely depleted the resources that were used by 

the state to support public schools for white children. The destruction 

that accompanied the Civil War left citi-zens of the state of North Carolina * 

with little capacity to reopen even these schools. Coupled with this was 

the fact that for the first time: 

TThe white people were confronted with the thought of the possibility 
and probability of having to provide* fo.r the edocation of thousands 
of colored children recently set free from the bonds of slavery. 
Tradition, belief that the Negro was incapable of being educated, 
and the re^collection of the fact that up to within, a Vt?i:y few • 
months before, it was a misdemeanor to teach him to read--all these 
facts stood in the .way of many, white leaders being willing to provide 
common school instruction for the children of ex-slaves.^ / 

The above statement represents the attitudes held and expressed by most 

whites of the immediate post-Civil War period even though there was recogni- 

tion that citizenship rights had to be granted to blacks and allowed to-be 

exercised. This conflict, rooted in this period in our history, still 

exists today (though to a lesser extent) and operates to shape policy regarding 

the use of public funds in the education of black children. 

It is important to note/that. t:he law governing the obligation to white 

orphans that was to be fidlfilled Jby the employer or the local community, 

provided the basic foundation for a law governing the education of some black 

children. This law ;:ead as foUovo: 

/ 

The destitute white crph^ti boy or girl, under the mandate of the law 
had to be taught to read/ and write and also taught a trade, and, 
finally, the conscience/of a Christian state assumed, in the School 
Law of 1838-39, the additional obligation to provide for the teaching 
of all white b^ovs and ^irls, rich or poor,' at least the rudiments of 
an "English education/' 
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This law is a basic expression of fair treatment and positive help for those 
vho could not act independently to cope with their unfortunate situation 
and could not contribute without some aid to the so'cial functioning of their 
community and the" state. Many local practices and procedures evolved in 
trying to implement this law for the white children of the state until it 
was stated in a more specific and explicit form in the Code of 1854. That 

Code indicated the following: 

» 

The master or mistress shall provide for the apprentice .diet, 
clothes,^ lodging, and accomodations fit and necessary; and such as are 
white, shall teach or cause to be taught to read and write, and the 
elementary rules of arithmetic; and at the expiration of every 
apprenticeship, shall pay to each , apprentice, six dollars, and furnish 
him a new suit of clothes and a new Bible. 

Duritig the legislative session of 1865-66, at the suggestion of the commission 

appointed by Governor Holden, a law was passed to strike out the phrase, 

"such as are white." Not only was this the first piece of educational 

legislation passed after the Civil War, it legally equalized treatment of 

the black apprentice with that of the white.' 

It is important to note that the law allowing the education of .the black 

apprentice was passed by members of the legislature who had been leaders 

prior "to the Civil War. In that sense, long-term white political leaders 

from the state of North Carolina voluntarily initiated the means for 

educating black youth in the state. The act striking out the white clause 

in the Code of 1854 was ratified March 10, 1866. According to Noble there 

was much evidence that whites in various parts of the state followed the 

spirit and letter of the act ratified in 1866 regarding the education of 

blacks bound to them. -Even though this might have been the case in general. 
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it was still a long way from providing'' public school education for all 

black children in the state who would avail themselves of the opportunity. 

The legislation ratified in 1866 governing the education of black children 

gives the impression that the white citizens of North Carolina not only 

readily participate.d in providing the legal basis for the public education 

of black youth but tha^t they dutifully followed that law to the letter in 

their actions. There is little reason to believe that this was the case, 

since 'thp subsequent development of a system for the education of black youth 

took a wholly different turn in later years., However, if we adhere to the 

conclusions of one historian writing about the period, the initial attempts 

to devise meaningful education for the black youth "ot North Carolina could 

be characterized in the following manner: 

And if history repeats itself, it is reasonable to believe that a 
person who for generations had fought illiteracy as a menace to 
good citizenship,^ would have soon moved from the compulsory education 
of the destitute colored apprentices to the free public education of 
all colored children in colored public schools, especially since 
those children on reaching their majority were to become voting 
citizens at the polls in every election. Hence the first step towards 
Negro education was taken i>y North Carolinians themselves in the 
^ legislature of 1865-66, when the education of indigent colored 

orphans was provided for, and if the people of the state had been 
left to work put the problem of Negro education by themselves, it 
would have been solvedand solved the right way, though possibly it 
would have been solved slowly. But when solved, it would have been 
solved from within rather than from without in a clumsy harmful manner 
by strangers who knew nothing of the ppoper ^method of achieving the 
best permanent results in a Southern state. 

On the surface. Noble concludes that the probleip of the public education of 

black youth would have been solved by white Southern leaders had they been 

left alone to pursue the course outlined in the legislation passed in 1866. 

However what Noble considered a "solution" to the problem is in his own words 
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"free public education of all colored children in colored public schools," 
implying that he ^ave little thought to the solution of the problem by permitting 
black children to attend existing public schools with white children. Since 
there was little money left after the Civil War for the public education of 
white children, it was unrealistic indeed to conclude that the white citizens 
of .North Carolina werej ready to build and operate public schools for black 

41 

Children during that period. Given those- factors, providing public education 
for black children at public expense immediately following the Civil War might 
have been only an outside possibility if the children had been permitted to 
attend existing public schools instead of the near improbability it was, 
dependent on the establishment of new schools for black children. This should*^ 
prove to be an important consideration as we continue to trace the early 
decisions which shaped the foundations of the public school system which was 
to serve black children. 
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The Beginnings of the Dual School System in North Carolina 

' " <i 

From the beginning there was a real reluctance to educate black and 

white youth in the same physical facility. It appears that both black and 

white native^ of North Carolina generally opposed any attempt to provide 

public education for black and white' children in the same school building. 

Even though there were those who advocated "integrated" education, there was 

no serious attempt to achieve that political reality immediately following 

the Civil War. If, in fact, black and white citizens were generally opposed 

•ft 

to their children attending the same school, then why should this have become 
an issue -that required the establishment of a dual school system by law rather 
than by practice as"was the case in Nort4iern states immediately after the 
Civil War? It appears that the fight over th.e iss^\ie of integrated common 
school education in local area^ arose as a result of the efforts of conserva- 
tive white lawmakers to pass amendments to keep separate and distinct the 
public education of white and black taces by constitutional provision. For 
very good reasons more farsighted black and white lawmakers felt that it 
would be a mistake to write into the Constitution race distinctions that 
would become "organic law" insuring poor services for black youth and which 
over the long haul would be harmful to the total development and prosperity 
of the state. 

On the surface it appears that conservative whites were most concerned 
with fostering "social equality" in segregated schools. And therefore a 
legal provision in the constitution would specify the status of both groups 

regarding public education in their respective schools. One of the most 

r 

effective spokesmen against this view was J.W.'^Jood, the black legislator 
from Cumberland County, who asserted the following: 

. \ 47 
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In the state of Pennsylvania there is no law to my knowledge, 
certainly nothing in 'the organic law which prevents any man from sending 
his children to any school in his district, and yet there is no town in 
that state where there is any considerable number of colored cl^ildren 
in which there are not separate schools. For prudential reasons girls 
and boys are sent to separate schools. ,The Catholics in Philadelphia 
demanded and were granted separati^ schools. This is done by mutu'al 
consent. There will undoubtedly be separate schools in this state 
wherever it is possible, because both parties will demand it. My 
experience has been that the colored people in this state generally 
prefer colored preachers, when other things are equal, and I think the 
same will be found to be true respecting teachers. As the whites are 
in the majority in this state, the only way we can hope to have colored 
teachers is to have separate schools. And with all due respect to the 
noble self-sacrificing devotion that white teachers from the North have 
shown, to the cause of the ignorant and despised colored people in the 
South--without detracting one iota from the amount of gratitude we owe 
them for that genuine philanthropy which has enabled them to bear up 
amid the contempt and ostracism that has been heaped upon them--I must 
be permitted to say that it is impossible for white teachers, educated 
a^s they necessarily are in this country, to en^|r into the feelings 
of colored pupils as the colored teacher does. 

It is clear from Hood's statement that there was little^ if any, reason to be 
concerned about black children attending or wanting to attend schools with 
whites that would have warranted having it prohibited by the Constitution, 
Politically, not having it in writing would seem to have provided the greatest 
protection for black citizens' legal right to public education. At the same 
time individual localities would have been free to make arrangements conforming 
to the social practices of the area in question. 

It was also evident from Hood's remarks that he was concerned both' about 
the informal and formal aspects of black children's schooling. He did not 
believe that white teachers could or would provide adequate positive psycho- 
logical support to make black children feel worthy and competent as human 
beings. His statement was the first official notice recognizing that the 
interests of black children might be better served by black teachers teaching 
in schools set up for blacks. It was Hood's contention that the idea of white 
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superiority was too firmly implanted in white teachers to keep them from 

revealing it to black children through daily contact in class. HC>od*s 

thinking on the matter is summarized in the following comments: 

I do not believe that it is good for our children to eat and 
drink daily the sentiment that they are naturally inferior to the 
whites, which they do in three -fourths of all the schools where 
they have white teachers^ There are numbers of colored people who 
really think that they are naturally inferior to white people. 
Nothing tries me more thdn to hear a black man make this admission; 
and yet they cannot be expected to do otherwise, when they learn it 
as they learn their letters, and it grows with their growth and 
strengthens with their strength. Taking this view of the case, I 
shall always do what I can to have colored teachers for colored 
schools.. This will necessitate separate schools as a matter of 
course, wherever it is possible, ^not by written law, but by mutual^ 
consent and the law of interest. For this very reason i am opposed 
to putting it in the organic law. Make this distinction in your 
organic law and in many places the white children will have good 
schools at the expense of the whole people, while the colored people 
will have none or but little worse than none. If the schools are to 
be free to all, the colored children will be itisured good schools 
in ordejr to keep them out of white schools. This is all we ask, this 
we expect to contend for. I have expressed my objection time and 
again to the words white and black being put in this constitution. 

It is evident that even from' the time the first plans were laid out for the ^ 

public education of black children .many black spokesmen had no desire for their 

children to be educated with and by whites. However, they were opposed to 

giving separate education legal sanction in the state Constitution^ This 

issue proved to be one that would endure and plague parties of both persuasions 

until the Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

Even though black lawmakers and some of their white supporters were 

violently opposed to making blackness and whiteness the basis for a Constitu- 

tional amendment providing for separate public education to the state's 

children, they finally agreed to a compromise as many of their white supporters 

began to waiver. In order to move the legislation forward, W.J.T. Hayes, 
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a black legislator from Halifax County, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted on March 16, 1868: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that intermar- 
riages and illegal intercourse between the races should be discoun- 
tehanced, and the interests and happiness of the two .races would be 
best promoted by the establishment of separate schools. 

This proved to be the first crack in the front holding out against legally 

mandating separate schools for black^ and white youth* Even though the 

resolution paved the way for a dual school system, it was a true compromise 

in that black people won control of their schools and white people did not 

have to attend school with blacks. This situation led Noble to conclude 

the following: 

So far 'as separate schools for the races were concerned, this • 
resolution was merely an expression.of opinion as to the best way* of 
promoting the interests and happiness of the two races, and was not 
regarded by the Conservatives as an answer to their contention that, 
under the proposed constitution^ mixed schools were not only not 
prohibited but actually authorized. 

Evjen though the legislature had acted to bring free public school 
education to black children in North Carolina, there were many obstacles 
not the least of which the general poverty that was so evident immediately 
after the Civil War. For the most part there xwas a general objection 
among most whites to the education of blacks at public or even the blacks* 
own expense. In addition, there were never enough teachers to teach black 
children and what teachers there were often faced the problem of a general 
lack of facilities for holding classes. On many occasions white teachers 
who agreed to teach black children were harassed and ostracised by other 
members of the white community. This was to be the case until an adequate 
number of black teachers were available to meet the demand. 
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The native white in North Carplina had mixed feelings about the white 

4 

V 

teacher's role in educating black children. In addition to their general 
opposition to the education of blacks, native whites resented the presence 
of Northern white teachers, who were the largest single group of teachers 
working with black children, because they were outsiders. They were thought, 
of as intruders interfering with North Carolina's internal political and 
social affairs. The comnients made by Noble are typical of the attitudes 
expressed and acted upon by native whites in North Carolina toward 'the end 
of the 1860's: 

The stranger politicians apparently handled the question of educating 
the Negro for present political results at the polls rather than for the 
permanent good' of the colored man. the good people in the North too 
often failed to select discreet persons to administer their' generous 
contributions for the uplift of. the freedmen. Many of the northern 
, teachers wha-we^e sent into the state came here apparently on the 
lookout for ostracism as the penalty of their jobs and doggedly 
seeking it as an evidence of success in their mission, and often purposely 
Stigmatizing their work in the eyes of the native whites by mingling 
socially with pupils and parents. Of course this does not apply to all 
who came from the North to establish Negro Schools. Many of them were 
faithful, earnest, and successful teachers who at-^all times retained 
their own self-respect and won the good-will and support of the resident 
white people, as they daily spent their strength in teaching colored 
children and in training them for useful lives in the state. However, 
all these unfortunate phases of Negro education were hurting the cause 
of the colored children, which sooner or later would be take^^up by 
the state when it came into the management of white leaders. 

It was Noble's judgment that the education of black youth would best be 

served when it was under the management of native whites who had ^ the best 

interests of blacks at heart. However, all evidence up to that time did not 

support his contention. 

The legal establishment of black schools appears to have had its 

beginnings when a resolution was proposed by the chairman of the committee 



on education, Jacob W» Bowman, and passed by the house. The resolution was to 
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provide ''for the establishment of different public schot?^ for the white 

and colored races." The vote for passage was 91 to 2 with\the two black 

members casting the negative votes. It did not take long for former white 

supporters to bow to the will of a small minority of conservativ^. This 

was the forerunner of a long seri^^ of events that led to the complete separa 

tion of public schools for blacks and whites--the dual school system. 

As far as I can determine, North Carolina was the first state to appoint 

a black as the Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction on September Z3 

1868, The person chosen to fill this post was J.W. Hood, the legislator 

from Cumberland County who had been so concerned all along with providing 

-•black children with good education. Noble describes his role thus: 

This new officer *s official duty was the general supervision of 
the public school interests of the colored children. The office was 
a creation of the Board of Education and was thought to have been 
created to satisfy the views of Hood as to the duty of the state to 
entrust the education of colored children to colored people. He was 
given, therefore, the specific duty of supervising the public schools 
of the colored race. Before these schools were established., he devoted 
his time to visiting and inspecting the colored schools" which had been 
established or aided by the Freedmen's Bureau and the several benevolent 
organizations which were interested in the education of colored children 
His report to Ashley is of historical value because it gives the reader 
a pretty accurate account of what was being done for North Carolina 
colore^d children by their, friends just after the war while there were 
no public schools in operation. At the date of his report, April 22, 
1869, the various agencies, not including the Freedmen's Bureau, were 
maintaining, in whole or in part, 152 schools with 224 teachers, and an 
enrollment of 11,826 pupils. Hood urged the need of one or more normal 
schools for the training of colored teachers. Remembering his speech 
in the constitutional convention on, the separation of the races in the 
schools, it was but natural for him to say with evident reluctance, that 
"as there appears to be an objection amounting to a prohibition af the 
use of the unoccupied buildings at Chapel Hill by colored pupils" per- 
haps the best that can be done is to establish several normal schools^^ 
in the sta,te at places having "the largest number of good material." 



f Noble, Ibid. p. 324. 
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It is evident that there was a serious commitment at the state level to 

establishing a sound public school system for black children. Unfortunately, 

efforts at that level were always subject to the actions of local communities. 

This may explain in part why black public schools developed the way they did 

from their beginning to the present. 

During the formative years of the black schtjol system in North Carolina, 

the Republican party with the support of bl^ck citizens controlled state 

politics. Publicly supported black schools had their birth under this adminis 

tration in the 1873-74 school year less than 10 years after the end of the 

Civil War. During their political lifetime the Republicans with the aid of 

black support laid the groundwork for the North Carolina public\school system 

in general and the black school system in particular. It is appropriate to' 

end this section with a summary of the education statistics that were compiled 

by State Superintendent Mclver during the year ending June 30, 1874: 

Summary of Statistics 
. (From Report Year 1874) . . 

The entire sum of public school funds received by the several 
county treasurers in the state for the year ending June 30, 1874, according 
to estimate, ^as. 

From the State Treasurer $ 36,230.67 

Capitation tax 148,609.02 

Property tax 109,434.94 

Balance on hand June 30,1873 .202,129.70 

Total $496,405.23 

The following were the disbursements of school money from June 30,1873, 
to June 30,1874, by estimate: 

To the teachers of white schools \ . .$182,646.53 

To the teachers of colored schools 77,615.25 

For schpol houses 22,767.46 

Paid to County Examiners ....2,854.55 

County Treasurers' Commissions . .11,802.06 

Total $297,594.85 

Balance remaining in the hands of County 

Treasurers June 30,1874.... $198,810.38 
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Nurnber of children in the state between the s^ges of six and 
twenty-one yi^ars according to the school census of 1874: 

White Children , ^ » 



Number of males ; 124,496. 

Females 118,272 

Total 242,768 

<j. Colored Children 

Number of males y i-; 65,252 

Females . 1 ,61,940 

Total 127,192 

Grand Total". 369,960 



Number of public schools taught in the state at any time during 
the year ending June 30,1874, and the number of children in attendance: 



^ Number of Schools • 

White 2,820 

^ Colored \ 1,200 

Total.../. 4,020 

'Number of Children in School * 

White males ^ 64,839 

Ilhite females t . . . 54,244 

Total ' 119,083 

Colored males 27,677 

Colored females } 28,323 

Total 55,000 

/ Grand Total ' 174,032 

The following is the number of teachers examined and approved 
in the yeag^ ending June 30, 1874. 

White 

' Male ' 1,495 

Female...... 613 

/ Total...; 2,108 

.> Colored 

. ^ Male \ 515 

Female 252 

. Total 767 ' 

Grand Total.. 2,875 

r 
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There y^as little questioning the fact that black.s had made phenomenal 
i>rogres*s imnjediately following the Civil War, In 1836, the bl?ck population 
ift North Carolina was approximately 36% of the total population. At that time 

vand until 1864 there were no black children being educated in public scjiiools. 
In fact during that period it was a misdemeanor to teach black children to 

,read. Even though public schools for blacks were only established in 1873, 
in the same year approximately 307. of salaries paid to teachers were paid to 
black teachers, 34% of the children in the state between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years were black, 327, of the school children were black, 27% of 
the examined and approved teachers were black, and 30% of all schools were 
attended by. black students. On a quantitative basis blacks were almost-i 

^ receiving public school education in, proportion to the number of black students 
available for schooling. 

\s for wages, the average salaries paid to black teachers, especially 

'black males, in the period 18^6-1903 compared fairly well with .those paid to 
white teachers considering the few unskilled positions open to blacks at the 
time. The table below illustrates this: 



Average Monthly Salary for Teachers in North Carolina, 1886-1902 



23 



White 
Male 


Black 
Male- 


7. 

Diff. 


White 
Female 


• Black 
Female 


7. 

Diff. 


% Diff. 

Bl. M, ^•Jh. F. 
1 — ' 


$25.72 


$23.05" 


10.47. 


$23.23 


$20.12 


13.47. 


0.87. 



In 1896 black male teachers made significantly more than their white counter- 
parts, male or female: $1.95 more than white males and $5.06 more than white 
females. The salaries of black male teachers during this period exceeded those 



2 Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolin a 
for the Scholastic Years 1900-1901 gnd 1901-1902 , J.Y. Joyner, Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, Edwards and Broughton, Sta^te 
^Printers, 1902, pp.339-340. 
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of white females In five separate years. Black female teachers, however, 
were consistently "paid less than any other group. 

When looking at, these figures, it is well to keep in mind that, except 

for farm worker^, no other group of regularly employed persons made less 

\ 

24 ' . 

money than teachers. However, since blocks had litt^lo choice in type of 

employment, with most jol?s simply closed to them on the basis of race and* 

what others were available dr^astically underpaying, teaching offered not only 

in comparison somethi^ng approaching a living wage, but high status in the black 

community as well. 



/ 



i/' - 
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2^ Series D603-617 "Average Annual Earnings in all Industries and in Selected 
Industries and Occupations," Historical Statistics of the United States ; 
Colonial Times to 1957, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C., 1960, 0.91- 



The Twentieth Century; Public High Schools and IntegraMon 

As the 19th c€?ptury drew to a close, the white supremacist movement 

gathered steam so tlat while Charles B. Aycock claimed that "universal" . 

\ 

education meant educWion for all, black dnd white, others went to work 
to ensure that "all'Mmeant all whites. In. the same election (1900) which 
brought th^ DemocratSj back into power 'and which elected Aycock, a proponent 
of universal educatiob, governor, an amendment was passed which essentially 
disfranchised the blacks. The constitutional amendment specified that all 
voters must be able to read and write. A grandfather clause was included to 

allay the fears of those counties where white illiteracy was high, stating 

'\ 

that until 1908 any adult white illiterate would be permanently registered to 

^ ' ' \ 

vote because his grandfather had voted in 1866, before blacks had gained 



the vote. The North Carolina Supreme Court ruled in 1902 that black children 

were entitled to the same per capita share of school funds as whites, but in 

25 

1905 it ruled that only "equal facilities must be provided'' and it defined 

equal facilities in 1906: 

"The school term shall be *of the same length during the school year, 

and that a sufficient numb'er of. teachers competent to teach the 

children in .each building or section, shall be employed at such 

prices as the board may deem proper. "^^ / 

And the boards saw fit to pay black teachers an average salary over 30% less 

than whites,^^ about a 20% drop in comparison to salaries in the 1890*s. 

Actual facilities provided for black school children also deteriorated at this 

time.. 



Louis R. Harlan, Separate and Unequal , Atheneum, New York, 1968, p. 105 

26ibM. 57 
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1635-1935 Three Hundred Years of American High Schools , State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1935 p. 14. 



It is against this backdrop that rural public high schools first came 
into being in North Carolina. Before X^O? there were three types of high 
sthools in the state: private high schools, subscription schools, and large 
town and city high schools. The first two types required students to pay 
and the third type, available only to those students whosfe families lived 

in urban areas could serve only a minority of students in such a highly 

/ 

rural ^tate. 

The- General Assembly, recognizing the need for high school instruction 
in rural areas and small towns, passed the 1907 High School Law v;hich estab- 
lished a fund to stimulate high school instruction in towns of less than 1,200 
and in rural areas. Needless to say most of the money went to establishing 

white rural high schools. By 1915 the expenditures for the white child were 

29 

300% more than for the black (in 1990 they had been a mere 50% more).""^ In 
1914 the first three public black high schools were opened and in 1919 the 

, first black high schools were accredited (four public, seven private). In 
1923 the first high schools supported and run by city or county school adminis- 

' trative units received accreditation. In 1923-24, all of ten years after the 

first black public high schools were opened, there were 14 public and 2p 

private accredited black high schools. These accredited schools servpd 87% 

of the black students enrolled in high school at the time. Ten years later, 

1933-34, there were 106 public and 10 private accredited black high schools 

30 

serving almost 98% of blacks enrolled in high school. 



These figures do not reflect, of bourse, the number of children who 
/never even got to high school. Among whites it was estimated in 1924 that 



28 



Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction ^ 1924, p. 29, 



Separate and Unequal, p*131. - - ^® 

30 

1635-1935 Three Hundred Years of American Hi^h Schools, pp,26-28. 
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there were more than 50,000 rural children who ought to have been in high 

school but were not. In that year there were only 332 standard accredited 

high schools in the state and more than 30 counties had no such standard'* 

high school. In the Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction it 

is stated that there were a total of more than 600 high schools in the state. 

This would include black and white public and private accredited and non- 
31 

accredited schools. Of the 332 accredited public high schools only 14 or 

op 

4.2% were black. The approxiirately 50,000 white rural children who were 
not receiving high school instruction represented over 407. of high school 
age white children. Blacks who attended public high school represen^ed 
4,6% of the total enrollment^^ of students in such high schools. We have 
found no estimates of how many black children of high school age were not 
receiving high school instruction, but it must have been extremely high in 
this period. 

During the 1920's, along with the 'growth in numbers of black high 
schools, blacks once again gained some control, at the state level, over 

their education. No black had been in such a position since J.W. Hood was 

< 

appointed Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction in 1868. In 1921 
the North Carolina General .Assembly authorized the establishment of a Division 
of Negro Education in the State Department of Public Instruction."' This 

division was to have a director and such supervisors and assistants as were 

\ 

\ 

necessary to complete its designated assignnient. Its specific duties were 



31 Report of Superintendent oKPublic Instruction , p. 32. 

\ '' 

32 1635-1935 Three Hundred Years of American Hi^h Schools , State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, Nbrth Carolina, 1935 p. 26. 

Report of the Superintendent of Publics-Instruction^ p. 31. 

34 

ibid. p.^Z. 



Ibid. p. 42. ': " 
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Public Education in North Carolina , General Education Board, 61 Broadway, 
New York, 1921, p.ix. 
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to monitor all the black normal, training, elementary, and high schools and 
' teacher training departments. 

By 1933-34, even with 106 public black high schools in operation, in 71 
counties with black school populations of 1,000 or more, there were 17 county 
and five city administrative units with no black high schools and an additional 
13 county and four city administrative units which did not support their 
accredited black high schools. Thirty-three of these counties, with a total 
of 48 accredited black high schools, had facilities which were inadequate for 
both the size and population of the county. Of the remaining 29 counties, ^. 
with black school populations of less than 1,000, ,16 had no high school 
facilities for blacks, six counties provided less than four years of high 
school instruction; only four counties had an accredited four year black high 
school, and one county had a four year unaccredited high school. These 
figures come from a study made by a commission appointed by Governor J.C.B. 
Ehringhaus. Half the members of the commission were black. The report of 
the commission which was published at the request of the Governor, recommended 
the following: 

1) That small schools be consolidated into modern school plants and 
that adequate transportation be provided; 

2) Needed rooms be added to existing schools and schools built where 
there were none or where they were inadequate; 

3) Black teachers be able to receive adequate teacher training at 
the post-high school level; 

4) That black schools operate for a term of not less than eight months; 

5) That the black high school curriculum include vocational training 
and that black teachers receive training in the area of guidance; , 

: 60 

36 1635-1935 Three Hundred Years of American High Schools, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, R.nleigh, North Carolina, 1935 pp. 37-39. 
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6) That black teachers receive "equal pay for equal training and 

equal service"^^ and Lhst the differential between black teachers' 
salaries and those of white teachers be reduced by 50% in 1935 
and eliminated totally within three to five years after that. 

A major impetus to providing public high school education for both 

blacks and whites during the 1930's was almost certainly linked to the 

economic conditions at that time. With the high rate of adult unemployment 

the last thing the state wanted was an additional influx of adolescents 

each year on the job market. Parents also became aware that the better 

trained worker had a better chance of being employed than the untrained 

worker. 

Although equalizing the salaries of black and white teachers was one 

of the major recommendations of the governor's commission it was not until 

almost ten years later, 1944, that the General Assembly voluntarily passed 

a law requiring that the salaries be equalized. This made North Carolina the 

first among the Southern states to takp such action. The| educatiorcil level 

of black teachers which in 1924-25 (there were then no colleges which black 

teachers could attend to train for the "A" (standard) certificate) stood at 

about four years of high school, in 1933-34 averaged about two years of 

college (for whites the figures were a year and a half and three and three 

39 

quarter years of college). As the country became involved in World War II, 
white teachers found nrany more profitable jobs in areas other than teaching. 
This did not hold true for black teachers. As a result of this, white 
teachers left their professions in great numbers and by 1948 there were 60 



1635-1935 Three Hundred Years of Arrterican Hi^h Schools , pp. 37-39. 
Ibid. p. 25. ' \ 

Ibid. p. 43. , - . 
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tiroes more nonstandard certificate holders among white teachers than in 1937^!''^ 

Thus by 1947-48 the quality of teacher training and preparation for 
blacks and whites was reversed from what it had been in 1924-25. In fact, in 
1941-48 the number of white teachers teaching on non-standard certificates 
rose from 1,022 to 2,909, an increase of 1,887, while the number of black 

. teachers holding "A" (standard) certificates went from 5,806 to 6,240, an 

41 ^ 
increase of 434. Whatever the reason for this shift, it still remains 

that black children. certainly benefited. The general feeling' about this 

shift in quality was that ''disaster threatens the white schools. But if 

the quality of teaching was a bright spot in black education all was not rpsy 

in the black schools. In the 1948 Report of the State Education Commission 

it is stated: 

"The Negro schools deserve special consideration. Generally 
speaking, they are in much worse condition than the white schools. 
In 1945 over 60 percent of the Negro high school children of the 
state were enrolled in schools below the standard required for 
accreditment. Of the 201 Negro high schools, 96 employed from 
one to three teachers. Children attending these schools cannot 
receive credits required for entrance to college. !'^3 

Two court decisions in the late *30^s and many decisions throughout 

the •4p's began to undermine the "separate but equal" policies at the graduate 

/ 

an'l professional school level. In what must have been an effort to prevent 
further challenge to the doctrine of "separate but equal" the entire South 
began to spend an unprecedented proportion of its income for the education 



Education in North Carolina Today and Tomorrow: Report of the State Educa - 
tion Commission , Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, North Carolina, 1948, p. 251. 
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of Negro children in public schools* ""^"^ By the early 1950*s North Carolina 

was spending significantly more per pupil on black children than it had in 

1940. In 1940 $41.69 was spent per white child and $27*30 per black child* 

The amount spent on each black child was 657c of that spent on each white 

child* By the 1950-51 school ye^r $152*20 was spent per white child and 

$128*67 per black child* This last figure was 857. of the amount spent on 
45 

each white child* In this ten year period North Carolina increased by 
207. the comparative amounts it spent on each of its black school children. 

Continuing the trend which had begun in the late '30's and which had 
caused so much concern over the quality of instruction in the white schools, 
black teacher preparation continued to improve until by 1949-50 it surpassed 
that of white teachers* The white teacher spent an average of 3*8 years in 
college in 1949-50, while the black teacher spent 4*0 and in 1950-51 the 
figures were 3.9 for whites and 4*1 for blacks*^^ Salaries also reflected 
this difference in training since the law passed in 1944 equalized salary 
schedules* Black teacher^ salaries were 1037o those of white teachers in 
1950-51 as opposed to 737. of whites' salaries in 1940. / 

Compared with most of the other Southern states. North Carolina was 
making good headway in equalizing educational opportunities for black school 
children* However, on Kay 17, 1954 the decision destined to change the face 
of Southern education was handecj down by the Supreme Court. The opinion. 



44 

Virgil A* Clift, "The History of Racial Segregation in American Education, 
in The Countdown on Se^re^ated Education , Society for the Advancement of 
Education, Inc*, New York, 1960, pp* 35-36* 

45 

Harry S. Ashmore, The Ne gro and the Schools, University of North Carolina 
Tress, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1954, p. 153. 
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which was unanimous, read in part: ^*...We conclude that in the field of public 

education the doctrine of "separate but equal" has no place. Separate educa- 

47 

tional facilities are inherently unequal..." 

By 1957-58 three large cities in North Carolina, Charlotte , Greensboro, 

and Winston-Salem, put into eff^^ct a desegregation plan based on pupil place- 

ment, making them among the first communities in the Deep South to take such • 

action. However the plan had limited effects on the actual make-up of most 

student bodies in the area, since parents actually had to request that their 

children be placed in other schools. And as might be expected, the only 

whites requesting transfers were those into whose school the few blacks asked 
48 

to transfer. 

It would be a mistake to imply that after that things went smoothly* 

They did not. North Carolina was one of six Southern states in I960 wliich 

passed private school laws with tuition grants establishing so-called "free" 

private schools. North Carolina also still mainta.lned pupil placement laws 

49 

and, in fact, was one of ten Southern states to vote school closing laws. 
This was part of the political reality. But what must be remembered is that 
of all the states in the South, North C*-i:^olina in this century has shown the 
most concern for its black school children and has spent more on them 
comparatively speaking than any of the other states. The thrust during the 



^ Ashmore, Ibid , p. 107. 
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50's was to equalize educational facilities and opportunities for black 
children. No matter what the reasons may have been behind this thrust, the 
black children benefited. And whatever one ^ay feel about the rationale for 
the attempts to close the educational g^p between black and white, it still 
remains that other Southern states did not make the, effort, .did not care 
enough to spend the extra money. Now we can turn our attention to our present 
concern: The effects of black high schools on community development in North 
Caroling, 
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Suimnary of History ^ 

1823 - The North Carolina legislature passed a law authorizing the state 

treasurer to issue treasury notes. The proceeds were to be used to 
establish a permanent school fund for statewide comnion schools. 

1825 - Literary Fund Law was passed. Its purpose was to provide support for 
public schools for whites. 

1836 - The United States Congress ruled that any surplus left in the United 
States Treasury on January 1, 1837 was to be distributed to states on 
the basis of population and was to be used for public schools. 

1838 - North Carolina State Senator H. Go Spruill proposed a resolution to 
^ provide public, education to all children (wh^ites) rich and poor, 

* ? , 

' 1839 - In January of that year the first free comnion school law was passed 
, in North Carolina. In August the first school tax bill was passed, 
the first time around, to provide '*free countywide common schools at 
public expense." 

1854 - The Code of 1854 required that the master or mistress of white 

apprentices provide them with an education covering reading, writing, 
and basic arithmetic. 

1857 - There were 3,500^ school districts each with at least one schoolhouse 
and 150,000 of the 200,000 school age children were enrolled. 
- There were 2,256 certified teacher's, 214 of whom were women. 

1866 - A law was passed changing the Code of 1854 so as to include providing 
an education for all apprentices, black or white. Until then it had 
been a misdemeanor to teach a black to read and write. 

1868 - A resolution was passed which stated that the, "interests and happiness" 
of blacks and whites would be best served by establishing separate 
schools. 

W, J. T. Hayes, a black North Carolina legislator; was appointed 
' Assistant' State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the first 
^ black appointed to such an office in any state. 
i ^ .^ ' 

1868-73 - Because of the general poverty in the South .after the Civil War, 

Uttl^ was done in the period-immedlafeely— foUowing -the-^War ta. 

* support public schools for either race. 

I8l3 - Tlie first publicly supported black schpols came into existence in 

the school year 1873-74, attended by 55, OOP black children representing 
32% of all school children. At that time about 347. of the children 
between the ages of .$ix and twenty-one were black. 

1886-1902^ - Black teachers' scalar ies wpre only about ^107. lower than whites'. 

66 
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1900 - The Democrats returned to power and Charles B« Aycock, a proponent 
of "universal" education was elected governor. 

- A Constitutional Amendment was passed which essentially disfranchised 
blacks. 

- 507. more was spent on educating the white child than on the black child. 

1907 - The High School Law was passed. Until then only cities and large towns 
had public high schools. 

1914 - The first three black public high schools opened. 

1915 - 300% more money was spent on educating the^white child than on the 

black child. 

1919 - The first black public high schools were accredited. There were four 
of them. 

1921 - A Division of Negro Education was established in the State Department 
of Public Instruction. ^ 

1923 - The first black public high schools run by city or county school 

administrative units received accreditation. 

1924 - There were 14 accredited black public high^ schools. 

- Few black children were able to get a high school education. 

- The average educational level for black teachers was four years of 
high school and for white teachers about a year and a half of college. 

1933 - There were 106 black public high schools, but a majority of counties 
sttll had no way to provide a high school educatic^n for theit black 
school children. 

- On the average black teachers had about two years of college and whites 
about three ano three quarter years of college. 

1935 - A Governor's Commission published a report at the request of the 

governor recommending that the level of black and white scl^ools be 

equalized and especially that black teachers' salaries be raised to 
the level of whites'. 

1937-48 - The educational level ,Qf ^white teachers dropped because of higher 
paying employment in other fields* 



1940 - Money spent on educating each black child was 357o less than that spent 
on each white child. ^ \ 

1944 - North Carolina passed a law equalizing black and white teacher salary 
schedules. \ 



1945 - The conditions in black schools were still much worse than in wl\ite 
schools. 60% of black high school children were attending schools 
below accreditation standards. \ 
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1950 - North Carolina continued to spend more money on its black school 
children. 15% less was spent educating each black child' than 
each white child. Thi% was an, increase in expenditures of 20% from 
1940. . ^ 

- Black teachers' educational preparation surpassed that of whites. 

- Black teachers spent an average of 4.1 years in college and whites 
I an average of 3.9. 



1954 - The| United States Supreme Court ruled that "Separate educational 
facilities were inherently unequal." 



/ 



1957 - Charlotte, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem made an attempt to desegre- 
gate according to a pupil placement plan. However, very little was 
changed under this plan. 

I960 - North Carolina in an effort to retain separate schools for blacks andl 
whites voted in private school laws setting up "free" ppivate schools, 
school closing laws, and retained ' pupil placement laws. 
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Part III 



Data Description of the Black High School in North Carolina in the 1963-64 

Scholastic Year ^ 



As we display data that 'describe and define the black high school, 
there will be minor discrepancies resulting from the use of different 
summaries available at the State Department of, Public Instruction.' 



\ 
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The three major sources of infornstion for data to be presented here are 

I 

the Biennial Report of The Superintendent of Public Instruction lof North 
— * — 7 ' 

Carftlina'^ (?or the scholastic years 1962-63 and 1963-64, Part One), Educational 

Dir ectory 1963-64, and North Carolina State -^Department of Public Ingtructiori 

Final Enrollment Tally for the 1963-64 Scholastic Year . There are ^any 

* • 

reasons for the, slight variation in data presented in the various sources. 
Some of the variation is related to logistical problems created by collection, 
time limitations, and legal deadlines . VJlieu some sources had to be published 
to meet legal and practical deadlines all- data were not available or those 
which were available could nbt be checked for accuracy as often as would 
have been desirable. In addition the inclusion of soijie data on all black 
high schools in some sources are dictated by the requirements changed across 
different data sources. E^en some minor discrejjancies in official da-ta^ ' 
sources 'do exist, these discrepancies do not alter the basic pictur.e of 
the 'black high school in North Carolina.' 
Population ' ^ 

^^ccording to the 1960 and 1970 censnf; fi^gures, blacks comprised 24.5 
and 22.2- percent respectively of the total population residing In No^th / 

i ^ ' ' i 

Carolina. Appendix 1 shows the percentage of blacks residing in/each 
county, and the extent of urbanization evident in each county in 1960.4 The 
percentage of blacks -across each county ranged ^from^none; in Graham County 
to 62.6 in Warren. County. Twenty six counties had a smaller percentage 



U.S. ^)ureau oL* the Census, C ounty and City Data Book , 1967 (A Statistical 
Abstract .gjijpplem'ent) , U.Sv Covlrnment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. , ^ 
1967, p. 262. . " ^ ^ . 

.^U.S. Bureau of the Census,' Statistical Ab-^tract of the United States ; 1971. 
(92nd Edition) Washington, D.C*, 1971. 
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of blacks in proportion to the percentage of blacks (10.5%) in the United 
States. Half of all the counties (100) in North Carolina had a "larger 
percentage of black reside^its in proportion to the percentage (24.57.) 
of blacks residing in the state. It is apparent from these data that 
blacks represent a significant percentage of the population in most areas 
of the state and that the numerical representation should be reflecte'd in 
the data'' collected on the black high schools. 
So urces of Funds 

Tables 2 and 3 show the various sources of funds from the state and 
from local administrative units. In both instances more than 75% of £ne 
funds came from only two sources. At the state level, 76.4% of funds 
appropriated to public schools for 1963-64 came from state taxes' on income 
and sales. Of the funds made available at the loch^ level 82.6% o'f it was 
derived from property taxes, bonds, loans and sinking funds. The funds 
from state and local sources represent 78.4% and 17.4% of the total support 
of schools in North Carolina in 1963-64. The remaining 4.2% came from 



federal sources;, 





Table 2 

Sources of State Funds in 1963-64* 


r 




Amount 


Percenta{^c 


Income Taxe^ 
Sales Taxes 
Franchise Taxes 
Beverage Taxes 
Insurance Taxes 
Non-tax Revenue ' 
Inheritance Taxes 
License Taxes 
All Other 


$100,805,936;00 
88,866,200.00 
20,227,181.00 
11,570,424.00 
9,905,633.00 
5,488,244.00 
5,558,096.00 
3,234,603.00 
2.662,533.00 


40.6 
35.8 
8.1 
4.7 
4.0 
2.2 
2.2 
1.3 
1.1 


Total 


$243,318,900.00 


100.0 
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*Data taken from Biennial Report, 1963-64, ^20. 
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Table 3 



Sources of Local Funds in 1963-64 



\ 



Property .Taxes y 
Bonds, loans and sinking 
funds 

Interest, donations 

Fines, f orfi.eitures, penalti 

poll and dog taxes 
Intangible, \beer, wine and 

ABC funds 
Collections from pupils 
Sale of property 



Total 



Amount 


Percentaj;e 


$ 75,756,500.00 


59.4 


29,554,000.00 
6,968,500.09 


23.2 
5.5 ' 


g ,' 

7,544,974.00 


5.9 


3,646,500/00 
2,376,645.00 " 
1,630.796.00 


2.9 
1.9 
1.2 


$127,487,916.00 


100.0 



Expenditures / / 

Table 4 shows the expenses and papital outlay for the 1963-64 
scholastic year. Funds used covered the operational costs of public 
schools. Capital outlay covered costs related to payments for buildings 
and other physical facilities. Expenditures for department service (repay- 
ment of principal and interest on bonds and notes) were paid out of local 
funds. / 

I • Table 4 

Current Expense and Capital Outlay for North Carolina Public Schools 1963-64 



• 1- 


Cur;rent Expense 






1 , 

' state Fuods 


Local Funds 


Federal Funds 


Total 


1 \ 

; $248,318,900\00 


$52,000,000.00 


$14,000,000.00 


$314,318,900.00 
J 


*_ 


Capital Outlay 






$ 162,083.^^ 


$47,987,916.25 


$ 1,850,000.00 


$ 50,000,000.00 



\ennial 



Report, 1963-64, p. 20^ 



^^Taken from B 

** Taken from Biennial Report, 1963-64, p. 21. 
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Using the available totals, the per pupil expenditures in 1963-64 

by, categories were- as follows: 

Categories Per Pupil Expenditux £ 

State $229.33 
Lodal - 48.03 

Federal . 12.93 



Total Current Expense 290.29 
Capital Outlay 46.18 
Grand Total $336.47 

Instructional Service 

Instructional Positions --All teaching positions are allotted tb 

administrative districts in individual administrative units computed on 

the basis of average daily attendance for the best continuous six months 

of the first seven months, together with the average daily absences due to 

contagious diseases for the same continuous six months, together with 

other pertinent attendance data, including incoming and outgoing grades 

and adjustments for dropouts and population changes based on prior experience 

of the individual districts.* The allocation formula followed the pattern 

indicated below: 

Per Pupil Teacher Allocation in 1963-64 

f 

High Schools--l for 25 pupils 

2 for 40 pupils 

3 for 60 pupils 

4 for 80 pupils 

and 1 additional for each 30 additional pupils. 

In addition to the base allotment set forth above, an additional 
position is allotted for each 15 teacher positions allotted in the base 
allotment. 

Summary of State Expenditures for 1963-64 

Appendix 2 shows the Summary of State Expenditures for the 1963-64 

' tV... "73 

* Biennial Report, 1963-64, p. 24. 
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Scholastic year. In most instances black staff and scljools received 
a larger percentage of the budget than the share suggested by their represen- 
tation in the state population (24.5%, 1960 census). There were only four 
instances vhere the percentage of funds .^'located for black schools across 
the various categories was less than the percentage of blacks in .the total 
state population. The expenditure categories in question were Supervisors* 
Salaries (19%), Compensation for School Employees (21%), Tort Claims (18%), 

a 

and Garage Equipment (19%). When the share of expenditures for blacks 

across c^tcgor^^es^^a^ with the percentage of black high schools (31%) 

and high school enrollment (36%), in three instances* (Principals * Salaries 

31%, Injured Pupils 33%, ahd Child Health Program 38%), the expenditures 

f 

allocated for blacks equaled or exceeded the percentage of black high 

schools (31%). There was only one instance whete an expenditure category 

(Child Health Program 38%) exceeded the percentage of blacks enrolled in 

high schools. On the whole, a larger share of the state expenditures 

went to blacks in proportion to their percentage of the total state' 

population, but they received less than their share in relation to the 

percentage of black high schools and enrollment. ^ 

♦ 

Number of Schools 

Data shown in Table 5 indicates thnt 31% of all schools with high 
schools (grades 9-12) in North Carolina were black. There was a smaller 
percentage of black Senior high schools (grades 9-12 or 10-12) than black ' 
Junior-Senior high schools (grades 5-12) and Union schools (1-12) . 

Table 5 . ' 



•^4 



Number of High Schools in' 1963-64 



1 Race 


Number 




1 White 




^ 499 




69 


1 Black 




226 




31 


1 Total 




725 


r 


100 
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Table 6 shows the distribution of black high schools across various cate- 
gories in the three major groupings (Senior, Junior -Senior , and Union). 
Most black high schools (79.2%) were Union Schools (grades 1-12) and the 
remaining two. major groups of black high schools had approximately the 
same percentage of attendance units. 

Table 6 

Grade Level Summary of Black High Schools in 
North Carolina* 



Type of 1 
High School 


Grade 
Levels 


Number 

of Schools 


Percentage 


Total 


of Schools 


Number 


Percent 


Senior 


9-12 


17 


7.5 


7 






10-12 


7 


3.1 


. 24 


10.6 


Junior-Senior 


5-12 


2 


.9 








6-12 


2 


.1 








7-12 


13' 


5.8 








. 8-12 


6 


2.7 


23 . 


10.2 


Union 


1-12 


179 


79.2 


179 ' c 


79.2 


' Totals 


1 ■ . • 


226 


1 100.0 


226 


100.0 



Table 7 shows that 90 of the state's 100 counties had at least 1 
black high school. Specifically 39 counties had 1 black high school, 
12 counties had 2 schools, 15 counties had 3 schools, 2 counties had 
'5 schools, 4' counties had 6 schools, and 3 different counties had 7, 8, 
and 9 schools, respectively. When the distribution of black high schpols 
across administrative units are considered, a different kitid of picture 
eiperges. Table 8 indicates that 140 of the state's 171 administrative 
units had at least one black high school. Ninety-nine of these units had 
l\chool, 14 had 2 schools, 15 had 3 schools,' 9 had 4 schools and 3 had 



6 schools. 
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*Data tak^n from 1963-64 Educational Directory 



Table 7 ' 



Distribution of Black High Schools Per County 



# of High Schools 


Fregu'ency 


7. 


Per County 




1 


40 


44,0 


z 


13 


14.3 


3 


14 


15,4 


4 


15 


16.5 


5 


2 


2.2 


6 


4 


4.4 


7 


1 


1,1 


. 8 


i ■ i ■ ■ 


1.1 


9 




1,1 . . 


(Total Counties having black schools=9l) 


*• 




Table 8 


t 


Distribution' of Black High Schoo.ls per 


A'dministrative Unit 




# of High School's 


, Frequency 




Per Adm, Unit 




■/■ 


1 


1 99 


70,7 


2 


14 


'10.0 


3 


.15 . 


" 10,7 


4 


9 


6.4 


5. 


0 


d ■ 


6-. 


3 

• i 


2,1 . 



(Total # of Administrative Units having black schools=140) 



Table 9 shows the number of black high schools in relation to the 
number of teachers per school., Most of the black high schools had at least 
6 teachers and 46.4% of tl\em had 12 or more teachers. ^ ^ ' 
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' ' Table 9 

Number of Public Schools With High School Grades 
■ 1963-64 



R^ce 


1-2 . 
Teachers 


% 


3-5 
Teachers 


7o 


6-11 ■ 
Teachers 


■ 7, 


12 or more 
Teachers 


7. 


1 

Total 


White 
Black ' 


7 

■ 8 


1.2 
3.2 


46 
16 • 


7.8 
6.4 


240 • 
110 ■ 


40.7 

44 


297 

i;6 


50.3 
46.4 


590 
250, 


•Total 


15 


1.8 


62 


7.4 


350 


41.7 


- 413 


49.2 


840 



^ ' Age of Black Hi^h School ^^Buildings ^ 

It was difficult to determine when black high school buildings were* 
first opened. The division within the State Department responsible for 
buildings and facilities -did not have records that were easy to follow in 
determining the age of the present school plants. In some instances 
buildings had been remodeled and the remodeling date was inserted as the 
date of completion, ^iv^n these and other, data problems, information on 
the age of blacK high scIaooIs should be considered as suggestive rather 
than exact. Of the 226 black high schools considered we could only find 
clear opening dafes for 72 of them. Table 10 shows over half (54.1%) of 
these schools were-opened before 1930. About 11.2% of the 72 schools were 

opened after 1945. ^ 

Table 10 ' 



Opening Dates of a Sample of Black High Schools 



/Years 


Frequency 
* 


Percent' 


— ■ 

Cumulative 
- Percent 


' ■ 1950-1954 
1945-19,49 
1940-1944 
1935-1939 
1930-1934 
1925-1929 ' 
1920-1924 
1915-1919 • 
1910-1914 
1905-1909 


5 
3 
8 

10 ' 

7 
17 
14 

5 

0 

3 


6.9 
4.2 
11.1 
13.9 
9.7 
^3.6 
.■ . <'7l9.4 
6.9 
0 ■ 
4.2 


99.9 
93 

88.8 
77.7 
63.8 
54.1 
30.5 
U.l 
^.2 
4.2 
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Enrollment and Attendance 

In 1963-64, there were 85,948 (367o) black high school students out 
of a total state enrollment of 324,367 (see Ta.ble 11). However, there 
were only 75,290 (34*67o) black high school students in average daily 
attendance out of a total of 292,639 for the state. , 

Table 11 * ^ 



V 


Enrollment and Attendance 
High School (Grades 9-12) 1963 


-64 




Enrollment 


r 


Race 


Number 


% 


White 
Black 


238,419 
85,948 


64 
36 


Total 


324,367 


100 


* 


Average Daily Attendance 




White 
.Black 


217,349. 
75,290 


65.4 
34.6 


Total 


292,639 


100.0 



Table 12 shows the number of black high schools 'in relation to the 
number of students enrolled. More than half (55.4?o') of all black high 
schools enrolled fewer than 300 students and 89.7% enrolled fewer than 
6Q0' students. Only 10.2% of the black high schools enrolled fnore than 
600 students. Table 13 shows the distribution of black high school 
enrollment for the three major types of high schools. It is interesting 
to note that moi^e than half (11) of the black Senior high schools enrolled 
more than 700 students each. A little more ^^t ha n half (13) of the Junior -Senior 
high schools enrolled fewer than 500 students each. More than half (148) 
of the black Union high schools enrolled fewer than 400 students with the 
majority (120) enrolling fewer than 300 students each. 
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Table 12 * 



Enrollment Summary of Black High Schools 
in North Carolina^ Grades 9-12 
1963-64'^ 



Total 
Enrollment 


Frequency • 


% of 
Total 


Cumulative 
Frequency 


Cumulative 

Percent 
— ■ »*i — 


1200-1299 


2 


.9 


224 


100". 0 ' 


1100-1199 


2 


.9 


222 


99.1 


1000-1099 


1 


.4 


220 


■ '98.2 


900-999 


2 


.9 


219 


97.8 


800-899 


3 


1.3 


217 


96.9 


700-799 


. .6 


2.7 


214 


. 95.5 


600-699 


7 


3.1 


208 ■' 


92.9". 


500-599 


15 


6.7 


201 


89.7 


400-499 


- 26 


11.6 


186 


83.0 


300-399 


36 ■ 


16.1 


160 


71.4 


200-299 


59 


26.3 


124 


55.4 


100-199 


50 


^2.3 


65 - 


29.0 


0-99 


15 


6.7 


15 


6.7 
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* Data taken from North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
^ final enrollment tally for the 1963-64 academic year. 
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Table 13 

Enrollment. Sumitiary of Black High Schools 
- in North Carolina, Grades 9-12 
^ ,1963-64* 



Number of % of" . « N .oer of v % of . ' No* of 7. of 

Sr. High Sr. High' jr.-Sr. . ^ Jr. -Sr. Union . Union 

Enrollment Schools Schools «igh Schools High Schools Schools School 



1200-1299 2 10.5 

1100-1199 . 2 • 10.5 



/ 
/ 



1000-1099 ■ . , 1 4.2 

900-999 2 10.5 

800-899 * ' 1 5.3 2 8.3 

■ 

700-799 4, 21.1 2 . 8.3 

' 600-699 ' 3 12.5 , 4 2.2 

500-599 2 10.5 ■ 3 - 12.5 10 5.5 

400-499 2 . 10.5 ^ 5 ' 20.8 ■ 19 10.5 

II _ _ _ 

300-399 3 • 15.8 ' 5 20.8 ' 28 15.5 

200-299 " 1.-5.3 '3 12.5 " 55. 30.4 

100-199 ^50 27.6 

0-99 ^5 

Total Percent of 

Number All Schools 

Sr. High ' 19 8.5 

Jr. High. . . 24 lbl7 

Union ' _181 80.8 i 80 " 

Total 224 ^100.0 



* Data taken from North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
Final enrollment tally for the 1963-64 academic year. 
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Tables 14 and 15 reflect nn interesting phenomenon. Table 16 

purports to reflect the high school dropout rate. It is hard to believe 

that there is a state anywhere with as low a dropout rate as 4.27#* Table 14 

-shows what' percentage of the student bocy is at what grade level. Higher 

percentage £igures for blacks in 9th ang 10th grades reflect their 

* corr^espondingly lower enrollment in Htn and 12th grades. This indicates 

thatl a lower percentage of blacks than whites finishes high school. The 

percentage figures reported in Table 15 could only conceivably refer to 

the fact that more whites who begin school in the fall drop out during the 

sichool year. Referring back to Table 14, even accounting for a slight 
♦ > 

yearly increase^ in 9th grade enrollment, the figures then must show that 

a higher percentage of blacks than whites chooses not to re-enroll in school 

each year. In general, of those who begin 9th grade, only about two-thirds 

graduate from high school four years later, , 

^ Table 14 

Enrollment and Percentage by Grades 
High Schools (Grades 9-12) 



Grade 


White 


% 


Black 


% 1 Total 


Ninth 


70,443 


29.5 


28,244 


32.9 


98,687 


Tenth 


65,939 


27.7 


24,418 


28.4 


90,357 


Eleventh 


59,792 


25.1 


19,236 


22.4 


79,028 


^Twelfth 


42,048 


17.6 


•13,970 


16.3 


56,018 


Ungraded 


197 


.1 


80 


.1 


2 77 


Totals 


238,419 


100.0 


85,948 


100.0 


! 324.367 



Table 15 • 
'Drop-outs and Absences* 
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Race 


Dropouts 


7. 


Average Daily Absences 


i z 1 


Wliite 
Black 


34,919 
12^936 


4.^ 
3.7 


40,434 
26,910 


4.9 
7.6 



^'Includes Enrollment for Elementary & Secondary Grades 



Attendance and Absences 

, ^ Table 16 compares average daily membership v?ith average daily 
attendance and absences. In black high schools, the average daily 
attendancT^^^s^ 9178/rof^Che average daily membership. This percentage 
for black schools was slightly less than for vhite schools. The annual 
^average number of days (16'6,0) attended per pupil enrolled in black high 
schools was 5 days less than for white students (17U0) for 1963-64, 
The percent V (7. 6%) of average daily absences for black high school students; 
was also liigher than the percentage (4.9%) for white students. 

Table 16 

Membership and Attendance in 1963-64 
High Schools (Grades 9-12) 



/ 

Race 


% of Average Daily 
Merr\bership in Average 
Daily Attendance 


Average No, of Days • 
Attended^Per Pupil 
in Membership ^ 


White 
Black 


94.9 
91.8 


171.0 
166.0 


Total 


94.1 


' 169.4 



High School Graduates 

In 1963-64, there were 12,964 black high school graduates: These 
black graduates repres.ehted 24.47. of the total graduating class for that 
year (see Table 17). Tlie black graduation percentage was approximately 
the same as the percentage of blacks in the total state population for 
1960 which was 24.5%. ; However, it is more important to remember that the 

percentage of blacks in high schools outdistances their percentage in 

f 

the population as a whole. While black's represented 24.57. of the total 
population in 1964, t;hey made. up 367. of the high school population. 
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Table 17 



High School Graduates 
1963-64 



/ 



Race 


# of High 

School 

Graduates 


% Breakdown 
bv Race ' 


# of High 
School Grads 
Going on to 
Post-Secondary 
Education ' 


7, Breakdown 
by Race 


\ 1 Breakdown 
by Race of 
High School Grads 
Going on for , 
Post-Secondary Ed. 


White 
Black 


40,127 ' 
12,964 


^5.6 

24.4 ^ 


/ 21,668 
4,408 


54 
34 


/ 83.1 
/ 16.9 


Total 


53,091 


100.0 


26,076 


49.1 


1 100.0 



Table 17 also shows that in 1963-64. while 347. of all /black high school 

i - ' ' . 

graduates in North Carolina went on to college or some post-secondary. 

schooling, 54% of whites went on for similar training. Of those going 

11 

on for further education whites represented 83.17t and blacks 16.9% of ^ 
the group. In 1970, 16.5% of the student body enrolled in all post-secondary 
institutions was black as compared with an average of 6.9%. for the United 
States as a whole. 

Table 18 * ! . * t 

The Status of 1964 High School Graduates 
a Year Aftey Graduation ^ 
(By Percentage) 



Race 


In Sr. 
Colleges 


€n Jr. 

College*? 


Total ill 
Col leRPS 


i 

In Trade, Bus. 
NursinR Schools 


Total in 
Schools, 
Collefies 


Mili- 
tary 
"Service 


Work, 
etc. 


White 
Black 


32/7' 
26.0 


7.5 
0.8 


40.2 
\ 26.8 


13.6 
7.2 

' r: : 


53.8 
34.0 


3.8 


42.4 
61.3 



Table 18 shows the general pattern in 19^4-65 of dispersion of black 
high school students immediately following gra^duation. A large percentage 
of black high school graduates went on to college, 26.8%, and another 7.2% 
went on for other post-secondary education making a total. o/ 34% of black 
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> ^ , Tabre 20 : 



Suroinary of Teachers in All Black High' Schools 
in North Carolina* - 



Number of Tea'chers 


F 


7. . 


CF - 


C 


71-75 • 


1 


.4' 


226^' 


99.8 


■ 66-70' 






225 


99.4 


61-65 






225 


. 99.4 


56-60 


♦ ^ 

2 


.9 


225 


99.4 


51-55 


* 




223 


98,5 


46-50 


1 


•' .4 


223 


«8.5 


41-45 ^ 


3 


1.3 


.222 


98.1 


36-40 ■ 


2 


.9 


219 


96.8 ' 


31-35 


7 


3.1 


217 


95.9 


26-30 


8 


3.5 


210 


92.8 


21-25 


22 


9.7 


, ' 202 


89.3 


16:20 


31 


13.7 


180 


79. 


11-15 


71 - 


1 

. 31.4 


149 


65.9 


6-10 


63 




78 


34.5 


0-5 


15' 


6.6 ' 


15 


6,6 


Total: 


226 









*Data taken from 1963-64 Educational Directbry. 




. Table 21 

Summary of Teachers in All-Black High Schools 
In North Carolina, 1963-64* 



^ 

/ 

Number 
Teadhers 


Senior 
" High 
Schools 


7. of 

Sr. High 
Schools 


Jr-Sr 
High 

Schools ' 


7. of 

Jr-Sr 

H.S. 


Union 
Schools 


■ % of 
Union 
Schools 


1 

71-75 


1 


4.2 




; 






66-70 








• 


• 




61-;'65 




■ 










> 56-60 


2 


8.3 ^ 










51-55 


• 




• 








46-50 


2 




1 


4.3 




<• 


41-45 


8.3 


1 


4.3 






36-40 


1 


4.2 


1 


4.3 






31-35 


5 


20.8 


2 


8.7 






26-30 


2 


8.3 


3 


13.0 


3 


1.7 , 


21-25 


5 


20.8 


4 


17.4 


13 


7.3 


16-20 ~ 


1 


4.2 


6 


26.1 


24 


13.4 


ii-15 " 


5 


20.8 


5 


21.7 


OX 


"ill. 1 


6-10 
' 0-5 

Senior High Schools 
Jr-Sr High Schools 
Union School's^ 


1 

• 

t 

Number 
' 24 
23 
179 


• / 
Percent of 
School Total 

10.5 

10. 1 

80.4 


63 
15 


35.2 , ' 
k4 






■ 226 


100.07. 







The certificate status of black instructional personnel in 1963-64 

shown i,n Table 22 indicaVes that a higher percentage of blacks (27.2%) 

\ 

held graduate credenti^ls\than whites (16. 87^. At the teacher level, 
24.8% of the black teacher^ had graduate credentials while 13.2% of the 
white teachers held the vam credentials. A larger percentage of black 

principals (86.1%) heli graduate credentials than white principals (84.7%) 

I \ 

When white and black supervisors were coftipared, whites (78.7%) held more 



graduate credentials than blacks (9.7%). Combining the two highest 



credential categories <Class A aVid Graduate) and comparing black and 

« \ 

white instructional personnel, mote blacks (99.0%) held higher credentials 

\ 

than whites (95.4%). It appears that black instructional personnel were 
slightly more apt to acquire the highest credentials availa^>le than/ their 



white counterparts. 
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Table 23 shQWS the average annual , salaries paid to high sthool 
teachers, principals and supervisors, and vocational teachers* It is 
interesting to note that blacH teachers received higher average annual 
salaries ($5, 030*23) than whit^ teachersr ($4,939»87)» The average annual 
difference in sa.lary was $90..36» Black principals and supervisors earned 
a higher ($8,950»85) average annual salary than whites ($8,743»76) holding 
similar ' positions. The average annual difference between the salaries of 
black and white principals and supervisors was $207 #09 • Two reasons combine 
to make this s.o. The first is that, as seen in Table 22, a higher percentage 
of blacks^had higher credentials* The second, although we have no actual 
figures to show this, relates to the fact that blacks made higher average 
salaries than whites simply b^ecause blacks had longer tenure tha;i whites. 

J • 

Black high school teachers, principals, and other professional staff tended 

I i 

to remain at the same school for longer periods of time» 

On the other hand the average annual salary picture for black and 

■ ** 

white high school vocational teachers is reversed* Black vocational 
teachers earned! a lower average annual salary ($6,269.67) than white 
vocational teachers ($6,561*73) ♦ The average annual difference between: 
these salaries was $292»p6. One explanation for jthis discrepancy is the 
inflxience of local funds on the average salary of such teachers (see Table 23) 
By their very nature, vocational programs are directly influenced by local 
policy and resources* This might be a worthwhile area for further analysis 

and study* ^ 

* » J) 



Table 23 

Average Annual Salaries, All Funds 



A. Teachers 

Year White Black - 

1954-55 $3,212.24 ' $3,186.72 

1959- 60 • 3,889.40 3,918.98 

1960- 61 " 4,099.85 • . 4,125.50 

1961- 62 ' 4,788.50 4,880.86- 

1962- 63 4,810.94 • 4,899.87 

1963- 64 4,939.87 5,030.23 

B. Principals and Supervisors ^ 
•1954-55 5,414.25 5., 449. 82 

1959- 60 ' . 6,457.96 ' 6,594.63 • V 

1960- 61 6,093.14 7,001.68 i- 

1961- 62 . '8,215.69 8,472.25 

1962- 63 " 8,048.94 8,288.72" 

1963- 64 \ 8,743.76 ' 8,950.85 

C. Vocational-Teachers (Including Travel) 

Year . . White Black Total 

1954-55' $4,373.17 $4,289.06 " $4,353.29 

1959-60 , 5,839.73 5,438.^34 5,741.56 

' 1960-61 .. 6,031.68 , 5,633.43 5,955.65 " 

1961- 62 • 6,635.17 6,279.90 „ 6,566.87 

1962- 63 6,794.02 6,484.90 6,720.10 

1963- 64 6,561.73 6,269.67 . . 6,490.34 

In "1963-64. (see Table '24) black high school teachers had an average 
salary ($4,741.50) from state funds which was less than the average salary 
($4,842.08) paid white teachers. The average annual difference was $100.58. 
The average state salary for black principals was greater ($8,5S5.36)' than 

•r 

the salary paid to white principals ($8,265.59). The average annual salary 
difference for this group was' $319.77. Bl<5ck supervisors earned a higher 
($6,669.49) average annual salary than the salary paid to white supervisors 
($6,562.52). The average annual difference for £he supervisors* group wafi* $'106.97, 
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Table 24 

Number Employed and Average Salaries, State Funds 





J 




A. Teaghers- 






• 


X c d L 


No. 


Wh"ite 

Average 


No. 


Black* 

.Average 




1954-55 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


.4,502 
6,145 
6,196 
6,771 
7,283 
7,889 


$3,074.77 
3,766.46 , 
^ ,3,942.88 
4,751.28 
4,583.50 
4,842.08 


1,616 
2,052 
^,093 
2,275 
2,4"30 
2,829 


$3,068.99- 
3,811.67+ 
3,990.24+ 
4,813.10+ 

.4,666.82+ 
4,741.50- 








Principals 

$5,304.98 
6,181.88, 
6,537.31 
7,869.90 

8,265.59 

C. Supervisors 








1954-5-5 
' 1959-60 

1960- 61 - 

1961- 62 

. 1962-63. 
1963-64 


652 
624 
602 
" 579 
" 550 
527. 


' 216 
224 
225 
226- 
227 
226 


$5,368.58+ 
6,390.65+ 
6,726.12+ 
8,055.09+ 
7,809.46+ 
8,585.3.6+ 




1954-55 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


180 
187 
188 

, , 217 
227 
231 


$3^993.73 " 
5,839.82 
5,039.98 
6,563.7.9 
6,408.26 
6,562.52 


85 
50 
50 
50 

. 50 
54 


$4,061.99+ 
4,988.74- 
5,054.41+ 
6,807.69+ 
6,547.63+ 
6,669.49+ 




Accreditation 


of B-lack HiRh Schools 








Table 25 


shows a summary of the accreditation 


status of 


black high 




schools by major type. 


Of . the 226 blaok high schools, 211 (93.47.) of 


( 


. them were accredited by 


the state of North Carolina 


and 49. (21; 77.) were 


\ 


t approved by the Southern Association. Only 15 (6«6%) of all 


black high 




schools had .failed to achieve accreditation by 1963-64. 






VJhen we 


studied the data on the yea?: selected 


schools 


opened and 




compared them 


with the 


state accreditation year indicated for each school, 




we observed an interesting pattern (see Table 26). 


Of '"the 


72 high schools 



. ■: ■ I.:. 91- 

o 
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for which -^e have opening dates 28 (38.8%) were accredited within the 
first five years pf operation. More than half (61.0%) of these schools 
received state accreditation within the first 10 years of operation. Less 
than one fourth^ (22.3) of these schools required more than 15 years to 
receive, accreditation. Sincfe the self -^studies required for accreditation 
were expensive and time -consuming, it is possible that some of the schools 
which were not accredited or which required a longer period of tiine to* 
receive accreditation were beset by" financial problems. It is interesting 
to note, in fact, that of th^ schools which took more than 15 years to 

receive accreditation, all b\it one were union schools; 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Table 25 

e 

r963-64 Accreditation Status of Black High Schools in North Carolina* 





Accredited by State 


Unaccredited 


Approved by S.A. 


Senior High Schools 


23 


1' 


14 


Junior -Senior H.S, 


23 




. 15 


Union Schools 


165 


14 


/ 20 


Total 


211 


15 


49 



*Data taken from 1963-64 Educational Directory of the North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction. • ^ 
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Table Z6 



Number of Years Between the Opening of Black High Schools and the 
Achievement of State AccredjLtation , 





xcdLS oeuween scnooi 




\ 












f^T^PTi^ no an/^ Q a t* o 
U^CliXLl^ dliu OUdUc 










Totals 






n • o « 


Jr • -Sr • 


Union ' 




N 


7o 




h/Otll^ JU W CI L #» 


1 

L 


1 
i. 


• 




5 


6.9 




1-5 




A 


n c 
15 




23 


31.9 




6-10 ■ • 


1 


3 


- 12 




16 


•22.2 




1 1 -1 s 




2 


11 




13 


18.1 




16-20 






2 




2 


2.8 , 




21-25 










0 


- > 




26-30 






2 




2 


2.8 




31-35 






2 




2 


2.8 




36-40 , " . 




1 


1 




2 


2.8 




41 over 






2 




2 


2.8 




Not Accred. 






6 




6 


8.3 




Total 


6 


11 


56 




72 






Many black high schools 


were accredited for a long period of 


time 








(See Table 27)* As a matter 


of fact 72 


. 1% of them had 


been accredited 


for 






jnore th^gn twenty"* years. More than half 


of the Senior 


(75.27.) and 


Junior - 





0 ... i ^ ^ 

Senior (73.9%) high schools were accredited for more thaVi 3i years. Union 



high schools accredited for a similar period o^ time (more than 31 years) 
represented a smaller -percentage (32.1%) of schools. The actual range of 
\ accreditation dates for Senior high schools was from 3 to 49 years with 
a mean of 30.04 and a standard devi-ation of 13.53, for Junior -Senior high 
schools the range was from 3 tb 44 years with a mean of 31.13 and a standard 
deviation of 12.73, and for Union high schools the range was from 3 to 42 
years witK a mean. of 23.70 and a standard deviation of 10.78. 
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Table 27 

Number *of Years Black High Schools Had Been Accredited in 1963-64 









Type of HiRh School 






Totals 




Number of 


















Years 


Senior 


Jr. -Sr. 


Union 






Accreditee? 


N 


7o 


N 


\ 


N 


Z 


N 


7. ■ 


0-10 


3" 


13 


3 


13 


34 


,20.6 


■ 40 


19 


11-20 


2 


8.7 


1 


4.3 


16 


9.7 


19 


, 9 . 


21-30 


3 


13 


2 


8.7 


62 


. 37.6 


67 


' 31.8 


31-40 


10 


43.5 


10.,i . 


43.5 


52 


' 31.5 


72 


.34.1 


41-50 


5 


21.7 


7 - 


30.4 


1 


.6 


13 


6.2 


Totals 


23 




23 




165 




211 





The High School Curriculum in the Blafck High School 

In 1963-64 the high school core curriculum in black high schools con- 
sisted o& f ive required subjects: English, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
Science, and Health and Physical Education. The course of stucly followed 
by most black students in completing the 16 units required for graduation 
is shown below: ' ^ 



Subject Areas 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Science ^ 

Health and Physical Education 
Electives 



Units 
4* 

1 . 

2 ^ 
2 

1 
6 



Some of the black high schools required 1 or 2 unir.s above the minimum 
state requirement (16) for graduation. ^ . 

The actual courses are shovm in Appendix 3 which contains a great 
deal of data that are not easily summarized. Since this is the case, the 
reader must be provided with some informa'tion to help in interpr^tatiotj; 
In 19^3-64, 31% of all high schools were black, 36% of all high school 
students enrolled were black, black students represented 34.6% ofave^rj^ge 
daily attendance, and the average number of black students per high school 
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was 380 on the basis of enrollment and 333 on the basis of average daily 
attendance, pur comraents will make use of the'above information. 

Black high schools offered the four required English coutses in ' ' 

direct proportion to the percentage they represented in the total number^ 
of sciiools in question. That is, of schools offering English I-IV, 31% 
were black. In the area of Dramatics, black hi§n schools were over- 
represented (347<,) and in Advanced English-^) (197.) and other speci'al^zed 
courses in the English area they w.ere under-represented. As for Mathematics, 
black high schools were proportionally represented in Algebra I (317.), and 
over -represented in Plane Geometry .(3451), and Miscellaneous Math (38%)* 

In all other Mathematics courses black htgh schools wer^ under -represented . 

— ^ 

In the Science area, black high schopls were proportionally or over- 
represented in two courses (Biology 31% and Chemistry 33%). Other courses 
in the Science area were under -represented in black high schools. In a 
majority of course,s in the Social Science area black high schp^ls were 
proportionally or over -represented . The courses'" in this area that were 
under -represented were Problenls of. Ame^^ican Democracy' (23%) , Geography (2t%), 
Government (167o), and Miscellaneous History (30%>) . 

In Home Economics black fiigh schools were proportionally or over- 
, represented^ in two courses anti under-represented in thrse areas. Black 
high schools tehded to be under -represented in the- Industrial- Cooperative 
Training and Distributive Education areas. However, in the Trades and 
Industries area they wer^ over-repr'esented - ' 

The Music, category shows three areas where black high schools wefe ^ 

"prbportionally or over-represented. In the remaining two Music areas 

'black high schools were under -r^presenteU . Industrial Arts was 

« 

under -represented in black high schools. The Industrial Arts Education 
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V 

.area was proportionally represented* in black high schools. The Physical 
Education (277.) , Bible (lO'i) and Psychology (12%) areas were .all under- 
represented in the black high schools. 

All but three of the standard Foreign Lang^iage courses were offered ' 
,and taken by students in'black high scho^ols. In four instances--French I 

' / ' ' ' 

(33%), French II (34%)-, Other French (5,0%) , and Spanish (35%)--black high 
schools *were proportionally or over-refjresented. * 

Th&re were only two course areas, Basic Business (357.), and Miscellaneous 
Business (32%), in Business Educatio*n where black high schools were propor- 
tionally or over -represented. The Agriculture courses were all under- 
represented in black high schools. 

The number of black students Enrolled in these courses ranged from 8' 
!students in German II to 31,296 in Industrial Education. There were . 

oi^ly 9 courses that enrolled black students in proportion or In greater pro- 
portion to the percentage (36%) of blacfe students • enrolled in all schools. 
These included: Miscellaneous Math (48%), Trade and Industries (41%), 
General Music (76%), Band (38%), Orchestra (40%), Other French (44%^), 
Sociology (37%) , Home Economics III (367.) , apd Home Economics IV (43%) . 

When the total curriculum is viewed in terms of black. enrollment on the 

/ 

basis of average daily attendance, there were 11 courses that had a per- 
centage of , black enrallnient proportional to or exceeding the representation 
of* blacks in the total school population. / 

As indicated earlier , black high schools enrolled on the average 380 

1 

students and ha'd an average daily attendance of 333 students. When the ^ 
number of black students enrolled in individual courses is averaged across 
the number of schools offering the courses, the average enrollment across 
schools ranged from 8 students enrolled in German II in one school to an 



average of 130 students enrolled in Industrial Arts Education in each of 
240 schools. Figures for 53 courses indicate that they would be allocated 
one teacher per school by the state, 21 courses would be allocated two 
teachers per school, 13 courses 3 teachers per school, and 5 courses four 

teachers per school. j 

\* 

The High School Library t 

In 1963-64, there were 190 school librarians in black high schools. 
Black librarians comprised' 2 f.1% of all the^ librarians in the state. 
There was one librarian for every 452 black high school students. , 

Table -29 indicates library cirjjulation data. Since these data were 

■ I 

not presented for black and white .fi^.,hools separately, the library circula- 
tion for black students cannot be determined precisely. . ^ 

North Carolina published no breakdown by race on library expenditures 
after the 1954-55 scholastic year (see Table 30). In that year $0.92 was 
spent per black student, $1.52 per white student, with an average of $1.35 



per student. The only^ information we have-been- able to father on per pupil 
library expenditures, other than The State Department of Education.'s average 
per pupil library expenditure of $3.99, ^has come from The Preliminary Annual 

Reports which the state requires esfch school to submit every year. 

^^--^ ' ^ ^ 

Of the 93 black high schools for which we have^ preliminary annual 

/ 

reports, 78 provided usable figures. Almost 72% >(see ;Table 31) of these, 
schools spent $3«99iDr less per pupil while fully two-thirds of the schools 
had $3.50 or less to spend per pu^il* In fact almost 38% of the schools 
had $2.00 per pupil or l^ss to spend on their libraries. 

Five schools reported that they spent over $9.50 per pupil on their i 

V ' ^ ^ 

libraries. Tlire^ of these schoOlc *wje^ large urban high 'schools.' The other 

\ 

two schools, however, were union school/s and it seems unlikely they actually 



spent as much money per pupil as they reported. Their per pupil high 
"school library expejiditure^ ^may have been figured incorrectly on the basis 
of total library expenditures^-for the entire school divided by the number 
of high school students, thus accounting for what seem to be highly inflated 
figures. In general, the preliminary annual report forms may be l^s than 
accurate since black principals have told us that they were required to 
submit a rough draft of these forms to The Central Administrative Office 
where certain changes would be made. The principals wuld then send •'these 
amended forms to The State Department of Education; 

Table 28 ^ 



School Library Personnel 1963-64 



Race 


High 

School 

Enrollment 


# High 
School 
Librarians 


# H.S. 

Librarians • 
Per Pupil 


Elem. . 
School 
Enrollment 


# Elem. 

School 

Librarians 


# El. 1 
, School 
Librarians 
Per Pupil 


/Total-- 
All Schoo 
Librarian 
Per Pupil 


Black 


8^,948 


19a 


452/1 


267,753 


130 . ■ 


' 2060/1 


1105/1 


White 


23^8,419 


512 


466/1 


594, 53g 


421 


1412/1 


893/1 


Total 


i 

3^4,367 ^ 


702 


462/1 


862,591 


551 


1565/1 • 


947/1 



Table 29 

Number and Circulation of Library Books 



• Year 




Total ' 
Volumes 


Volumes v 
Per Pupil • 


Volumes 
Added 


Total 

Circulation 


1 

Circulation ; 

Per Pupil 


1954-55 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 
.1963-64 




5,191,697 
6,409,323 
6,765,372 
7,299,273 
8,548,060 
8,886,042 


5.04 , ^ 

5.98 

6.02 

6.39 1 
7.35 , 
7.49 ■ 


560,522 
665,496 

, 718j399 
909] 145 

li060i691, 


18,8'67,530 
25,272,967 
26,763,986 
29,673,250 
35,520,039 
36,201,618 


18.31 
^ 22.85 
23.82 
• 25.99 
30.56 
30.59 
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Table 30 



< ^ Expen(3iture,s for School Libraries 



Year 


'^ite 


1 

Bl ack • ' - 




/ 

• Total / 

Expenditures ( 


* Average 
Per Pi(pll 


1929-30 
1934-35 
19^9-40 
1944-45 
1949-50 
1954-55 


$ 98,7215.48 . 

236,551.93 
. 368,520.63 
714,446.18 
1,07-5,763.15 


$ 14,017.35 
31,977.85 
74,679.03 
162,425.32 
271,414.76 


*> 

12,4 
11.9 
16,8 
18.5 
25.2 


$ 128,441; 55 ' 
■ ' 112,746.83 
268,529,77 
443,199.66 
876,871.50 
1,347,177.91' 


$ Ai 

.17 • 

J40 

i64 
li08 
1.31 


Library iBooks ' All Library Materials and Supplies 

1 V • • ' ■; ' • 


Year 


Total \ I 


'er Pupil 


Total 1 


Per Pupil 


1959- 60 

1960- 61 
. 19j6l/-62 

1962-63 


-y- 

$1,384; 942. 11^ 
1,564,930.63^ 
2,010,033.77^ 
1,916,374.17 
2.676,442.00 


$1.25* 
1.39* 
1.78* 
1.65 
2.26 


$2,056,112.86 ; 
• 2,598,529.58 
3,080,397.54 ' 
3,730,468."79 
4,735.518.00 


' .$1.92, 
2.31 
2.70' 
3.20 

3,99 



'1 Table 31 



^-Library Expenditures in Black- High Schools 19.63-64 



Library Expenditures 


■ / 


'I 


Per Pupil 


frequency 


V- 


$0.0-$0.50 


- 0 / 


0 




.5J.-1.00 


7 


• 9.0 : 


1.01-1.50 


5 


6.4 


1.51-2.00 


11 




2.01-2.50 


11 


14.1 1 


2,51-3.00 


12 


15 ;4 \ 


3.01-3.50 , 


• 6 


7.7 ; 


3.51-4.00 


4 ■ 


5.1 


\ 


4.01-4.50 


7 


9-Q 




4.51-5.00 


-3 


3« 8^ 


\ , 


T. 01'- 5. 50 


3 


3.8. 




5.51-6.00 ;■ 


1 


1.3 




6.01-6.50 


0 


0 




.6,51-7.-00 


1 • 


1.3 




7.01-7.50 , ' 


. 2 


2.6 




7.51^8,00 ; 


0 


0 j 




8.01-8.50 




0 




8.51-9.00 




•0 ! 




9.01-9.50 


/ .• 3 


1.3! 




-9.^51.-10. -=60 


: 3.8i 




over 10. '00 


1 


1.3 
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Interscholastic Athletic Programs 

Table 32 shows the extent of participation , by black schools in inter- 
scholastic athletic programs. In Basketball 224 and 142 schools fielded 
boys and girls Basketball, respectively. There were 75 schools with ' . ^ 
Baseball teams and 88 schools with Football teams. Eighty-one of the. 
black high schools had Track and Field teams. There were 2 and 16 black 
high schools with Golf and Tennis teams, respectively. No black high schools 
had Wrestling, Cross Country, Swimming, or* Soccer teams. 

We have attempted above to describe the black high schools in terms 
of available official school data. The data presented .provide an official 
picture of the black high school in North Carolina during th^ 1963 -64 
scholastic year. 

Table 32 

Interscholastic Athletic Programs 
in the Public Schools, 1963-64 



l-Jhite 



Schools 
Reporting 



Sports ; 

Basketball-' 



Boys 


495 


Girls 


415 


Baseball 


448 


Football 


321 


Track and 




Field 


225 


Golf 


112 


Tennis 


47 


Wres.tling 


52 


Cross Country 


12 


Swimming 


10 


Soccer 


3 



497 



High Schools 
Black 



232 



224 
142 
75 
88 

81 
2 
9 



100 



Total 



729 



719 

557 
523 
409 

306 
114 
56 
52 
12 
10 
3 



32 



31 
25 
14 
22 

26 
2 
16 
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Summary of Findjings 

Above we have presented the data that describe the black high school 
and part of its environmental setting during the 1963-64 scholastic year.- 
The summary of those- findings are presented be'low: 

1. Black people comprised 24.5;//and* 22;2% of the total state 

population in 1960 and 1970 respectively. 

<» " 

2# The percentage of blacks in 1960 across all counties ranged 
from none to 62. 67.. 

^ ' t 

3* Half of all counties in 1960 had a percentage of black people 
that was larger than the percentage (^4.57o) of blacks living in 
the state. 

■* 

4. In 1963-64 funds for supporting public schools came , from three 
major sources: State (78 .470), Local (17.4^, ajid Fe deral C4.27o) . 

5. More than 757. of the StSte funds for school support came from 
income and sales taxes and at the local level more than 757. 
of funds came from property taxes and bonds in 1963-64. 

6* In 27 out of 31 state budget ex^^enditure items, bla'ck staff and 
schools received a larger percentage (ranging from 257. to 38%) 
of the budget than their proportional representation ''(24.57o 
in 1960) in the total state population.. 

'7. In the majority of instances (28 state budget expenditure items), 
black staff and schools received a smaller percentage of the 
funds than the percentage (31%) black high schools represented 
of the total number of high schools in the state in 19^3-64. 

8. In all but one instance ^'(30 state budget expenditure items), 

# black staff and schools received a smaller percentage of the funds 

than the percentage (367.)' black student enrollment represented 
of the total, number of high school students enrolled .in 1963-C4. 

9. There were 226 regular black high schools (24 Senior, 23 Junior- 
Senior, 179 Union, grade?? 1-12)- in the state in 1963-64. There 
were 250 black public schools with high school grades. 

10. Of the counties (91 in np "ber) with black schools, 447. of the 

counties had only one black high school^ and 46.2% had two to four 
black high schools. Only a small percentage of the counties had 
more. * 

\l. The majority of the administrative units (140 in number) 

with black high schools had only one black high school. Only 20.7% 
of the counties had two to three black high schools with few having 

V 101 
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12/ Of the^.72'black high schools for which had o'pening dates, 
mgre 'than half (54.1%) of them were opened before 1930, 1,1.27. 
/' of them opened after 1945, and the remaining 34.7% wer« opened 
/ ^ between 1930' and 1945. ^ 

13. There were 85,948 black high school students enrolled and they 

' comprised 36% of the total state enrollment in 1963-64 in public 
high sch^ls. • ^ ;v 

14. On the'basis of enrollment and average daily attendance, black 
high schools had 380 and 333 students per high school, respectively. 

t- 

15. The average daily attendance of black high si:h'ool students was 
75,290 which represented 34.6% of the total average daily 
attendance for the state in 1963-64. 

16. More than half (55.4%) of all black high schools enrolled fewer 
than 300 students aqd 10.3% of them enrolled more than 600 
students in 1963-64. 

17. Black high schools had a larger percentage of ninth graders which 
Te±i'ects the corresponding lower percentage of enrollment in 11th 
and 12th grades in 1963-64.. 

IS. The average daily attendance in 1963-64 in black high schools was 
91.8% of the average daily membership. 

19. The average number of days attended^pier bl^ck high school s.tudent 
in 1963-64 was 166 days, per student out of a reqirire4_niyn^^ of 
180 days. ' ' * ^ - ^ 

20. Only about 67% of those black students who entered ninth grade 
graduated from high school 'four years later. .The percentag^e of whites 
completing hig^ school is only slightly higher. 

{ 

21. The average daily absences for black high school students was 
7.6% of the average daily enrollment in 1963-64. 

22. Thete were 12,964 black high school graduates comprising ^.4% of 
the, total number '^of graduates 'in the state'ln 1963-64. 

23. A large percentage of black high school graduates enrolled in 
colleges (26.8%) and post secondary schools (7.2%) in 1963-64. 

24. Most black graduates (61.3%) went to work immediately following 
graduation in 1963-64. 

25. There were 3,401 black high "school teachers comprising 24.8% of 
all the high school teachers in the state in 1963-64. - 

26. There were 228 black high school principals comprising 30.3% of 
all staff so categorized in 1963-64. ' 

1C2 
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27. Almost all (99,0%) black teachers in 1963-64 held the highest 
certificate status (Class A and/or Graduate) ' required for their 
position and for continued employment* ^ ' . 

28. The majority (86.170 of black principals in 1963-64 held the 
highest certificate (Class A and Graduate) status required for 
their position and for continued employment. 

29. "All black supervisors in 19^3-64 held the highest certificate 

status (Class A^and/or Graduate) required for their position 
-and for continued -emplojonent, * 

30. The aver-age annual salary in'1963-64,^f or black high school teachers 

($5,030;23) was higher l;han that of white high school teachers. 

if ^ 

31. The average annual salary in 1963^64 for. black principals and - 
supervisors ($8,950.85) was higher than that of whites in similar ' 

' ^ positions. 

32. The average annual salary in 1963-64 for black vocational teachers' 
($6,269.67) was lower than that of ^whites holding similar positions. 

33. Of the 226 black high schools, 211 (93.47.) of jthem were accredited 
by the State of North Carolina and 49 (21.77*) were approved by * ' 
the Southern Association. | 

34. Of the 72 black high schools for which we have opening dates, 

28 (38.87o) 'were accredited within the first five years of operation 

and more than half (61.-0%) during the first ten years of operation. 

A little. less than one quarter (22.37o) of these schools required 

more than fifteen years to receive accreditation. 

t 

35. Most (72.17o) •bla'ck high schools had been accredited for more than 
twenty years. The me.1n number of years Senior, Junior -Senior and 
Union high schools had been accredited was 30 years, 31 yea^s and 
24 years, respectively. 



36. Black high schools offered 11 out of 12 of all the English /subjects 
offered in the state, all of the Mathematics subjects (10)^ all 
the Science subjects (10), all of the Trades and Industries ' sub jects 
(1), all of the Music subjects (5), all of the Art subjects (1), 
all of the Industrial, Arts and Education subjects (?) , all of <:he 
Physical Education subjects (1), all if the Bible subject^ . (1) , 
all of th^ Psychology subjects (1), 14 out of 17 Foreign- jLanguage 
subjects, all of the Business Education subjects (13), 4;,out of 
5 Agriculture subjects^ all of the Social Studies subjects, (9), 
5 out of 6 of the Hom^ Economics subjects, 2 out^of 4 of; the 
IhdustrTal Cooperative Trainins subjects, and 2 out- of 3jDistri-_ 
butive Education subjects. 

" ; 103' . 
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37. The number of black schools offering specific courses varied 
widely in the major subject areas. In the English area, there 
was one* course*" that was offered by 244 'schools, and one course which 
no black school offered; in Mathematics as many as 244 schools 
""offered one course and one course was offered by as few^ as 11 
schools; in Science, as many as 232 schools offered one course and 
there were three courses each of which was offered by onty two ^ 
.schools; in Foreign Languages, as many as 230 schools offered one 
/course and three courses were each^ffered by only one^choo^; 
i in Business Education, .as many as 214 schools offered one course 
I and or\e course was offered by nine schools; in the Agriculture 
f lind Home Economics areas there was a more even distribution of" 
offerings; and in Social Studies, as many as 219 schools offered ^ 
one course andi^one course was offered at 10 schools. 

The uneven patter^ of coiirse offerings across the^ state indicates 
that only a very small percentage of black high school students 
had the opportunity to select other courses in addition to those 
which fulfilled the basic requirements. 

There were .190 black high school librarians comprising 27.1% of all 
high school librarians in the state in -i^6-3-64-.— 



I 
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40. The average amount of money allocated pep student for libraries 
.for l>lack students in two thirds of the black high schools was 

less, than the $3.99 allocated per pupil for the state as a whole. 

41. Of the 226 black high-schools, 224 andi^l42 fielded boys and girls 
basketball teams respectively in 1963-64- 

42. There were 88, 75, and 81 black high schools with Football, Baseball, 
attd Track and Field teams, respectively in 1963-64. 

43. Two black high schools had Golf teams and 16 had Tennis teams 
in 1963-64. ' ' - . * 

"44, No black high school had a Wrestling, Cross Country, Swimming, or 
Soccer team. 
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' . . Part IV ■. , ' ' , 

o ^ The Black High School 

cTin order to gain a broader picture of the black high school in 1963-64, 

data was also obtained from soutces other than the North Carolina'State 

Department of Public Instruction. The major sources of data presented in 

t> 

* this section are (1) questionnaires sent to principals of formerly all 

( 

^ black high schools, (2) questionnaires administered to teachers and special 

staff, parents, students, and community leaders, and (3) interviews with 
superintendents who had had all black -high schools in their districts m ^ 
1963-64. The dajta will be presented in two major sections: (1) Background 

. on "the Biacri^^ School,'based on data from the pr^incipals' questionnaires 

and (2) The All Black High School as Viewed by Individuals Involved With It, 
based on the data obtained from the interviews a'nd questionnaires administered 
C'^ to the other groups. ^ Information in the first section will cover a descrip- 
tion of the high school setting, the students, "the parents, the program 
structure of the high school, and extra-curricular activities. The second 
section will summarize the individuals' descriptions of th| roles they 
played in the black high school, and their attitudes toward the black high 

> 4. . * *■ 

school as an institution. . ^ 
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Background on' the Block High School , ' 

In the spring of 1973, letters were sent to the superintendents of 151 

school districts asking them to give the names of the all black hi-gh schools 

which had been operating in their districts in 1963-64, the name of the 

principal of each school in 1963-64, and the last year each of these schools 

had functioned as an all ^black high school, 108 responses were received, 

providing a list of 1J7 formerly all black high schools. Current addresses 
t - ' , . , ^ 

were obtained for 76 principals, 18 names were supplies without current 

addresses and 4 princ^ipals were, listed as deceased. ^ 

'Questionnaires were 'then mailed Jto the 76 principals for whom we had 

current addresses. Names of other- pirincipals were obtained from the 1963-64 
* » 

Educational Directory of North Carolina and questionnaires were sent to them ' 

-a 

at their last known address. In total, 187 questionnaires were sent out, 
and 41 were received. Cards were^then mailed to remined the principals to 
return the questionnaire, resulting in th^ receipt of 17 more questionnaires . 
2 were received too late for processing. The combined mailings resulted 
in the receipt of 58 questionnaires that were processed in the fafl^l of 1973. 
This section presents the data furnished by the principals in their completed 

r 

questionnaix*es. 
The High School Setting 
' Table 33 



Geographic Location of the School the State 



Location 


7a of Principals Responding 


East 


40 


West 


17 


North 


12 ' 


South 


12 106 


Center 


16 
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Table 34 

Location of the Sqhool by Size of Copnunity 



Size of Conimuni'ty , 


1 = " ^^^f 

% of Principals Responding 


Rural Area 

Small town (2,000 or less) 
Moderate-sized town ^ * 

• (2,000-50,000) 
Suburb of a. large city 

^ Large city'^SOj^OOO or more) 


I 

28 _ - 

^ - 40\ . 
0 • 
- 2 


Table 35 * 
Student Population by Size of Home Community 


Size of Community 


7. of Principals Responding / 


• Rural Area 
- Small town (2,000 or less) 
Hoderate-sized town 

(2,000-:50;000) ^ 
"Subjirb of large city 
Large city (50,000) 


' . 60 
12 

^ " 24 
0 

- 2 ■ ' • 


Table 36 ^ " 
Percent of Blacks in XJommunity 


7, of Blacks in Community 


% of Principals Responding 


Under 107. 
10-307. 
30-507. 
■•50-707. 
70-1007. 


3 
22 
31 
14 
-•20 



Table 33 indicates that most of the principals (407.) answering the 
' questionnaire administered schools located in the eastern part of North 

Carolina, Table 34 shows' that ,597. of these black high schools were in rural , 
areas or in small towns of less than 2,000. Table 35 reveals that the majority 
(607.) of the students, in these high schools came from rural areas; jLOT* 



As indicated in Table 36, ^nly 3% of the. principals reported a black population 

of less than 10% of the total in the coraniunity in which Khe schoof was Ipcated. 

53% reported that the black population was 10 to 50% of the total* 
^ ^ Table 37 \ 



Number of Teachers Per. School Prior to Desegregation 



dumber of Teachers • 


' 7,"of Principals Responding 


0-5 

6-10 

ll-i5 

16-20. - •.. 
■ -. 21-25 ' ■ 
ife 26-30 < 
. '5i-40 
' 41-50 

C 51+ 


• * 

0 

5 ' ■ y 
9 

14 
12 
38' 

14 " ^ 
. ' 5 • ■ . 


Table 38 . ' . 
Percent of Teachers with, Bachelor 's Degrees 


% of 'Teachers 


% of Principals Responding 


* 

0 , . . 

Under 10 

10-25 

25-50 

50-75 . ' 
75-100 


0 ' 
' 2 
0 
0 
'9 

'90 • ■ . 


Table 39 

Percent of .Teachers with Master's Degrees 


7o of Teachers 


% of Principals Responding 


Under 10 
10-25 
25-50 
50-75 

75-100 v' ■ 


29 

52 ' 

'3 . 108 

2 



Table 40 



Percent of 'Teachers Ho.lding an "A" ^Certificate 



of Teachers 


%of Principals Responding' 


Under 10 ',, ' . ' 
10-25 

25-50 ^ * V 
5Q-75 ' . \ 
• V 75-100 • 

J ^ ■ r-, 


• : ;^2 - , 

: * .. 93 \, * c 



Table 41 



Students-Teacher Ratio in Formerly All-Black High Schools 



Student -Teacher Ratfo 


: ^ » 

7, of Princip,als Respondine 


20- pr less: 1 
21, 22: .1 * > • 
23, 24: 1 * • 
• 25, 26: 1 
< • 27, 28:*1 

29, 30:- 1 . 
. 31, 32: 1 
1 33, 3'4: 1 
35 or more • ^ 


. 12 ' 

^ .9 
. 17 

7" • *: ' , ' , 

^ - 22. 
9 
0 

'10 •• ^ 



According to Table 37, 16% of the principals reported that they had 20 
or fewer teachers on their staff. The largest percentage (64%) indicated 
tha^ they had from 21 to 40 teachers on their staffC Table 38 indicates that 
90% of the principals reported that 75-100% of their teac.hers had bachelor's^ 
degrees. 52% of the principals reported that 10-25% of thfeir teachers held 
master^s degrees, according to Table 39. Table ^ indicates that only 2% of 
the principals- ^reported that less than 10% of their teachers h^ld an "A", 
c^tificate, while 93% said that 75-100% of their teachers held an "A" certifi- 
cate^ According to Table 41,. the student teacher ratio ranged from less than 
20:1 to more than 35:1. Only 287." of the principals reported a student-teacher 
ratio of less than 25:1, while 65% of them reported a student-teacher ratio 
of 25:1 or greater. jL09 



^ " . Table 42 ^ 

\ 

Accreditation Status of the High School 



Status 


4 , ■ t 

% of Principals Responding 


^Full Accreditation ^ . 
Provisional Accreditation 
'Conditj^onal Accreditation 

.-.Not Accredited 


74 
^ 14 

■ ' } 
10 



Table 43 

^ Last Year High School Operated' 
as/an All-Black Unit 



Last Year of- Operation 


% of 'Principals Respondinj? 


Cumulative "U \ 


19£5 
19l6 

-i-96-7 

1968 
1969 ' 
1970 
1971 
1972 


3 

. 5 

12 

17 . • 
38 

■ , 17 
2 
3 


3 
8 

. 20 
37 
75 
92 

. 94 
,97 



Table 44 

< 

Grade Levels Included in Formerly All-Black 
High Schools After Desegregation 



. Grade Levels 


7, of Principals Responding 


• K, 1-6 " • ^ , 


16 




K, 1-8 


12 




K '1-9 


2 




4-5, 4-7, 4-8, 4-9, 5-9 


12 




7-8,, 7-9 


21 • 




1-12 " 
9-12 


0\ 
5 \ 




10-12. 






One Grade Only 




* 


1 







ifo 
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According to ^he data in Table 42, 757. of the principals reported that 
their schools were fully accredited, while only 10% reported that their 
schools-were not accredited. As indicated in Table 43, 97% of the princir 
pals reported that their schools had ceased to operate as all black schools 
by 1972. Only 7% of the principals reported that their formerly all black i 
schools contained grades 9-12 after desegregation, as indicated in Table 44/ 
The High Scho6l Students 

Table 45 



Percent c^f Students from One-Parent Homes 

/ 



% of students 1 


% of Principals Responding 


'Under 10 ' / 
10-25 L 
25-50 / 
50-75 / 
' . 75-100 / 


28 

38 • . 

22 

^- 2 


Table 46 

Percent of StudentS;^from Homes in.Wliich Parents Were Churchgoers 


% of Students 


X of Principals Responding 


. Under 10 

10-25. 

25-50 

50-75 
- 75-100 


.2 
3 
26 
45 
14 



Table 47 •> 



Average Marriage Age of Black Youth 



jMarriage Ages 


X Male 


. 7. Female 


Under 16 

16-18 <" 

19-21 

22-25 

Over 25 


0 

3 

, - 52 
34 
7 


0 

■ ^4 
^ >l 62 

5 

\ — 



• Table 48 ■ , 
Percent of Students Dropping out Before Completing 12th Grade 



. % of students 


f 




7o of Principals Responding 


Under 10 







24 


10-25 






45 


25-50 






26 


50-75 






3 


75-100 






0 - 



Table .49 

Percent of Students Working Part-time While Attending High School 



% of students ' 


"U of Fi-indipals Responding 




\ 




Under 10 


48 . \, 




10-25 


33 ^ 




25-50 


7 




50-75 


3 




75-100 


0 





Table 50 

Post Secondary Education of High School Graduates 



* ■ 7. Attending 


College 
% of Principals Responding 


Technical Training 
% of Principals Responding 


Under 10% 

10-25% 

25-50% 

50-75% 

75-100% 


12 
52 

33 
3 

0 


41 
12 

0 

0 





Table 51 

Percent of Students Remaining in .the Community After Graduation 



% of Students 


% of Principals Responding 


Under 10 

10-25 

25-50 

. 50-75 ' / 
75-100 


24 
31 
21 

- 112 16 



. ' ■ -99- 

According to Table 45, 38% of the principals reported that 10 to 25% 
of the students came from one-parent homes, while only 4% reported that 
50-100% of the students came from one-parent homes. The majority of principals 
(59%) indicated that 50-100% of the students came from homes in which the 
parents were churchgoers, as shown in Table 46, The average marriage age 
of black youth is shown in Table 47, 52% of the principals reported 
that males married Ijetween the ages of 19 and 21, while 62% reported the 
females married at ^this age. By the time they were 21, 55% of the males 
and 76% of the females were married. As indicated in Table 48, almost half 
of the principals (45%) reported that 10 to 25% of their students dropped 
out before completing the 12th grade, while one-fourth (24%) reported a 
dropout rate of less than 10%, and one-fourth (26%) reported a dropout 
•rate of 25 to 50%. Almost half of the principals (48%) reporte'd that less 
than 10% of the students worked part-time while attending high school. Only 
3% of the principals indicated that over half of their graduating seniors 
went on to college or technical training schools, as shown in Table 50« 

*> 

Approximately half of the principals (52%) indicated that 10 to 25% of the 
students went on to college, and almost half of the principals (41%) indicated 
that 10 to 25% of the students went on to technical training schools. According 
to Table 51, one-fourth of the principals (24%) reported that less than 10% 
of their students remained in the community after graduation, while approxi- 
mately half (52%) reported that 10 to 50% of the students remained in the 
community. 

113 
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Parents 

Table 52 

Parental Interest in Public School Activity 
^ Reported by Principals * ^ 



Parental Interests 


Percentages Reported 


by Principals 


Under 10% 


10-257. 


25-507. 


50-75% 575-1007. 


Good grades . 


3 


5 


.22 


45 ' 


21' 


Extraqurricular Activ-itj?' 


7 


16 


40 


21 


14 


School Activity 


2 


36 


45 


12 


3 


Community Organizations 


14 


45 


28 


9 ' 


2 



Table 53 

Extent to Which Parents Were Informed About Local and 
Regional Political Events 



Degree Informed 


% of Principals Responding 


Wholly uninformed 
Not very. we 11 informed 
Fairly well informed 
Very well informed 


0, ■ .^ 
55 
34 

7 



the d^ta in Table 52 indicate that 45% of the principals, felt that 
approximately 50 to 75% of the parents were interested in their childrien 
obtaining good grades* 40% reported that 25 to 50% of the parents were ' 
interested in their children's involvement in extracurricular activities, 
while 45% reported that 25-50% wer^ interested in the activities of the 
school, ,A smaller percentage, 10 to 25% of the parents, were reported by 
45% of the principals to be actively interested in other community organiza- 
tions* As indicated in Table 53, over half of the principals (55%) reported 
that the^parents' were hot very well informed concerning local and regional 
political events, while 34% felt that they were fairly well informed. 

; M4 . 
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Program Structure of the Black High School 

When black high school principals were asked about the curriculum depart- 
ments that comprised their schools, their responses were varied. The table . 

below shows the percentage of principals who reported the existence of the 

r 

various curriculum departments in their schools. 

Si^ject Matter Departments in Black High Schools 



Curriculum Departments in Schools 


% of *Priricipa'^s Responding Yes 


(1) 


Mathematics^^ 


97 




(2) 


Social' Studies 


97 




(3) 


English 


95 






Home Economics 


93 ' 




. (5) 


Science y 
Foreign Language 


93 




(6) 


84 




(7) 


Business Training 


• ' 84 




(8) 


Music. 


81 




(9) 


Industrial Arts 


'71 




'(10) 


Technical Training 


28 




(11) 


Art 


26 ' 




(12) 


Any Others 


^ 28 





In the case of five departments more than 907. of the principals indicated 

that their schools bad such departments. In three other cases more than 807. 

of the principals indicated that sucli departments existed in their school^T""^'^ 

\ 

717. of the principals indicated that they had an Industrial Arts department 
in their schools and in three other instances, fewer than 307., of the principals 
reported the existence of sucK departments in their schools. 
Administrative Support 

527. of the principals reported that they had no administrative support, 
227. indicated that they had one assistant, 97. had 2 assistants, and 27. had 4 
assistants. None of the principals reported having 3 assistants. 
Grade Levels of Schools ^ 115 

757. of the principals reported that their schools included grades 1-12, 
21 reported that their schools included* grades 5-12, 77. reported that their 
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schools included grades 7-12, 2% reported that their schools included grades 
9-12, and 1% reported that their schools included grades 10-12, 
Student Enrollment . . ^ 



Student Enrollment in Black High Schools Prior to Desegregation 



Enrollment Size 


% of Principals'Reporting Enrollment Levels 


• 


Tnt* 1 "RMrril 1 mpn t* 1 


Fnr n1 1 mpTi Gr?id^'«; 9-12 


0-99 


9 




100-199 


0 


9 


200-299 


n 

U 




300-399 


0 
u 




400-499 


5 


22 , - 


500-599 


9 


7 


600-699 


10 


9 


700-799 


10 


5 


800-899 * ■ ■ 


16 


12 


900-999* , 


.9 




1000-1099 


10 




1100-1199 


7 




1200-1299 


9 




1300-1399 


2 




1400-1499 • 


• 2 




1500-1599 ' 


2 ' 


* 


1600-1699 


'3 ! 




■ 170(H- 


2 • 





9% of the principals reported that they had a total enrollment of fewer 
than 500 students in their school, 29% of the principals indicated that they 
had from 500-799 students, 25% of them said that they had from 800-899 students, 
and the remaining 37% of the principals reported that they had more than 
1000 students in their schools. Only 7% of the principals reported^ that they 
had more than 1500 students in their schools. 

11% of the principals reported a high^ schotl ^enrollment of less than 
200, 34% of the principals reported a high school enrollment from 200-:399 
students, 29% reported a high school enrollment from 400-599 students, and 
14% reported a high schopl enrollment from. 600-799 students. Only 12% of 
the principals reported high school enrollments of 800 or more students. 
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217 of the principals reported that their schools graduated fewer than 
40 stud-ents in the last graduating class prior to desegregation, 32/^ reported 
a graduating class of from 40-79 students,.. 24% reported a graduating class of 

from '80-119 students, and 15% reported a graduating class of more ^^^12j0 

students. 

Number of Te^^chers inv High School [ 
* 

31% of the principals indicated th^t they had 10 or fewer teachers in. 
'grades 9-12, 29% reported from 11-20 teachers 'at that level, 21% reported 
from 21-30 tea-chers, and 12% had from 31-40 teachers. Only 5% of the princi- 
pals reported having a teaching staff of 41 or more teachers at the high 
school level. * * * 
Student Social Activities 

19% of the principals indicated that they had from l\to 2 non^formal 
dances annually, 45% had from 3-6 dances annually, 18% had^ from 7-12 dances 
annually, and 8% indicated that there were 13 dances or more annually. 10% 
of the principals reported that fewer than 30 students attend^ each dance, * 
26% reported an attendance of from 30-49 students, 30% ireported dn attendance 
of from 50 69 students, and 12% reported a regular attendance of 70 or more 
students per dance. 

69% of the principals reported that there was at least one formal dance 
held at their schools annually, 16% reported that they held 2 such dances, 
3% reported that they held 3 such dances and another 3% reported that 4 such 
dances were held. \ 

When asked about attendance'* at formal dances 16%> of the principals 
reported that 29 or fewer students attended, 28% reported an attendance at 
such dances of from 30-49 students, 21% reported from 50 to 69 students, and 
8% reported an attendance of 70 or more students at such dances. 
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' 647. of the principals indicated that they did not hold annual beauty 
contests in their schools,^ and 167. indicated tlhat they held at least one 
.such event annually* 

- , CorotDunity Sponsored Student Grbups 



' Number of 
Student Groups 


% of 'Prir 


icipals Respondiok 


Church Sponsored 


Community Organization Sponsored 


: 0 
1 

2 

• 3 * 
4 
5 


60 
7 
3 
0 
2 

c 


■<• 

55 ■ 
5 
3 
0 

0 . N 



' The largest percentage of principals reported that a majority of churches 
(607.) and community organizations (557.)' did not sponsor! students groups in 
the 8chool% ' 77o of .the principals report;ed that churches sponsored at least 
1 such group, 37. indicated that .churches sponsored 2 student groups and 27. 
said the churches sponsored at least 4 different groups in the school. 5X 
of the principals reported that other community organizations sponsored at 
least 1 student group in the school, and 37. reported that these kinds of 
organizations sponsored 2 student groups in the, school. 
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Extracurricular Activities 

Table 54 



Percent of Students Participating in Extracurricular Activities 



•/, of students 


7, of Principals Res^)Onding 


Less than 107,' 
10-257. 

25-507. ■ \ 
50-757. ' 
75-1007. 


3 

17 . ' . 

■ 38 

. 17 ^ 
. 19 



Table 55 . ' 

Estimated' Correlations Between Extracurricular 5 
Activities^ and Scholastic Achievement 



Correlation 
Estimates 


% of Principals Responding ' , 


Athletic and Scholastic 
Achievement 


ExtracurriquAar Leadership 
and Scholastic Achievement 


Zero 


3 




.25 


22 




.50 ' . 


34 




.75 


24 


48 


1.00 


3 


2 

^ — — — — 
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Table 56a 



Student Participation in Athletic and Nonathletic 
Extracurricular Activity 



Kinds of Student 


7o of Principals Reporting 
Student Par ticip?^tlon 


the Extent of 


xnvo ivenicn L 


Under 10% 


10-25% 


25-507, 


50-75% 


75-100% 


Involvement in more 
tji^n one athletic 
d c uivi cy 


12 


38 


24 


/'l7 


3 


Involvement in both 
athJLetic and non- 
athletic activity 


16 


40 


17 


19 


3 


Involvement in more ^ 
thari one "non-athletic 
activity 


12 


29 


34 


17 


3 


' Students holding leadet:- 
ship positions ia more 
than one sport 


40 


31 


21 


■ ' 5 


0 


Students holding leader- 
ship positions in more 
than one non-athletic 
activity 


28 


36 


24 


9 


0 


Excellent athletes who 
were dropouts prior to^ ^ , 
gr adua t ion 


91 


5 








Leaders in non-athletic 
st-udeut activities who were 
dropouts prior to 
graduation 


84 


12 








Excellent athletes 
attending college 


40 


34 


"14 . 


3 


5 


Leaders in non-athletic 
student activities 
attending college 


22 


31 . 


24 


14 


5 


, Student leaders in 
extra-curricular 
activi^es remaining 
in or r^t^irning to 
local cornmonities as 
leaders 
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50 


28 


9 


3 


* > 

5 



Table 56b 



Parent Participation in Extracurricular Activities 





% of Principals Reporting^ 


the 


Extent of 


Kinds of Parent 


P 


Tent Participation 






Involvement 


Under 10% 


10-257o 


25 -50 A 


.)0 


-757. 


75-1007, 


Parental Involvement 
in B.T.A. 


12 


34 


.34 




12 


2 


Active Parents in P^T^Ao 














who were active in other 














•community and religious 
activities 

■} 


3 


19 


22 




22 


28 



36% of the principals reported that more than half of their student 



body participated in extracurricular activities, as indicated in Table 54, 
* Tl^e largest percentage of principals responding (38%) placed the percfentage 
of students participating as somewhere between 25 and 50%. Tlie data in 



Table 55 reveal that principals generally believed that there was a high 
positive cortelation when athletic achievement and extracurricular leader- » 
ship are correlated with scholastic achievement. Tables 56a and 56b provide 
data about student and parent participation in the extracurricular activities 



of the school. 



• The Variation and Distributi on of Extracurricular Activities 

n ' ' ' 

Table 57 provides data on the extracurricular activities of the black 
high school, 12 of the 44* activities were conducted in at least 75% of 
the schools, and 24 of these activities were conducted in at least 50% of 
the schools. Only 12 of the extracurricular activities were found in less 



than 25% of the schools. 
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Table 57 

The Distribution of Extracurricular Activities as^ 
Reported by Hack Principals 



Extracurricular 
Activities or Events 



Yes 



1) Football Team 

2) Basketball Team 
3X Track Team 

4) Swim Team 

v5) Baseball Team 

6) \ Tennis Team 

7) Wrestling Team 

8) Gymnastics Team 

9) Girls Athletic 

Associaition 

10) Organized- Intramural 

Sports After School 

11) Modern Dancfe Club 
\1) Swim Club 

13) Other Sports Clubs 

14) Drama. Grpup 

15) Cheerleaders 

Id) Math Club c 

17) Business Club 

18) New Homemakers Club 

19) f^ew Farmers "Club 

20) Library Club • 

21) Health Occupations 

Club 

22) Majorettes 

23) Pom-pom Girls 

24) Band 

25) Orchestifa 

26) Men's Glee Club 

27) Women's Glee Club 

28) Mixed Chorus 

29) School Newspaper 

30) Yearbook 

31) . Foreign Language 
^ ■ Clubs 

32) " Science Club 

33) Art Clubs • 

34) Photograph Club ' 

35) , Girls Ctub 

36) Debate Club 

37) Stud,cnt Council 

38) P.T.A. 

39) Honor S6cieties 

40) Homecoming King 



Percent of Principals Responding 

No No Response 



45 
93 
45 

2 
67 
10 

7 

7 

43 

62 
31 

0 

7 
76 
95 . 
64 
59 
93* 
74 
84 

17 
67 
22 
71 - 

3 
33 
34 
90 
71 
84 

67 
84 
17 
19- 
12 
28 
95 
91 

74. 
36 
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50 
3 
45 
91 
26 
83 
86 
84 ' 

48 

33 
64 
95 
83 
17 

2 
31 
33 

3 
22 
10 

74 
27 
67 
28 
91 
62 
60 
9 
26 
12 

. 28 
14 
78 
74 
83 
67 

0 

2 
22 
52 



5 
3 
10 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 

8 

5 
5 
5 
10- 
7 
3 
5 
8 
4 
4 

^ 

9 
6 
11 
1 
6 
5 
6 
I 
3 
4 

5 
2 
5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 
4 
12 
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Table 57 continued 



Extracurricular ^ | 
Activities or Events 


Yes 


7. of Principals Responding 

• No No Response 




41) Homeconiing Queen 


97 




0 


" 3 




42) Frequent School Dances 


72 , 




22 


6 


> 


43) Formal Dances in 












formal Setting 


90 




3 


7 




44) Negro History Week 












Celebration 


86 




9 


5 

















■ Table 58 

Interscholastic Team Membership in Regional Conferences ^ 



r-. 

Teams 


% of Principals In^iicating Team Membership 
in Regional Conferences 


Football 
Basketball 
Baseball 
Track 

.4 All other teams * 


45 

86 • ^ 

0 50 
31 

7 , 



Table 59 " ' ' ^ * 

Interscholastic Team Participation in State Competition Championships 



r 

Teams 


' : ? • 

•/. of Principals Indicating Team 
Participation in State Chanpionships ^* 


Football , 
Basketball 
. Baseball 
Track 

All other teams 


26 . ' 

78 

24 

. ^ 14 ^ \ 



\ 
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Table^6^ 

State^Wide Competition, in Extra cur r^i^l^ar Activities 



Extracurricular Events 


7. of Principals Repo^t^ing Participation in 
State-Wide Competition in Extracurricular Activities 


Activities 


Contests 


Debate Club 
Drama Club 
Band 

Orchestra 

> It 

Chorus 

All other groups 


34 
'43 

• f 3 

47 ■ 
12 


. \ 
16 ^^ 
36 ., 

■43 ■ \ ' 
0 
50 
9 



A la*rge percentage of black pr incipals'dndicated that their interscholastic 

' . ^ ^ ^ • 

teams belonged to regional conferences as shown in Table .5?! The largest 
percentage (867o5 of principals re-ported that the'ir basketball teams belonged 
to regional conferences. Similarly, in r.egard to interscholastic teams competing 
for the state championship, (Table 59) 6he majority of principals (78%) 

.V ' , 

reported that their basketball teams had' participated in state championship 
play. The data in lable 60 concern the number of scliools participating in 
state-wide compet:ition in non-athletic extracurricular activities. The 
largest percentage of principals reported that their chorus participated in 
state-wide activities (477.) and contests (507.) . 437. of the principals reported 
that their bands participated in state-wide activities and contests. 347. of 
the principals reported that the drama club participated in state-wide 
activities, while 367. reported their drama clubs' involvement in st^te-wide 
contests. . 
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Support for Extracurricular Activities 

Table" 61^ 
School Spirit . 



Degree o£ School Spirit 


" % Of Principals Responding 




2 


' Moderate ' - 


16 


^ Quite high 


31 ' , " 


High 


28 


Very high 


^ 21 







Table 62 

Parental Involvement ..in School Activities 



-Degree of Involvement 


% of Principals Responding. 


. Very Strong 


9 


Strpng 


29 


Moderate 


48 ' 


Poor 





Table 63 

Cojnmunity Support for and^^'hfcer^st in Athletic Teams 



1 Decree of Support/Interesti 


7o of Principals Responding 


Very Strong 

Strong \ 

Moderate V 

s 

Poor 


' 33 
33 
31 
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Financial Support for Extracurricular Activities 

Jable 64 

Reported Sources gf Financial Support for Extracurricular Activities 



Financial Sources V_ t 


% of Principals Responding 


Bake Sales 

Conrassions on .school premises 
Vending machines • 

Contributions from community -organizations 
Community fund-raising drives 
■ Other means 


7 ■ 
26 

5 

9 
38 
. 9 


V ■ 



Table 65 

Use of the School for Coromunity -related Meetings and Organizations 



Frelquency of use 


% of Principals Responding . 


Very often 

Often 

Sometimes 
x^arely 
' Never ' 


19 
26 
41 
7 
2 



The majority of principals (80p rated the school spirit at their schopls 
as quite high to very h^gh, as shown in Table 61. Almost half of the prin'cipal 
(48%) reported, that parental involvement in school activities was moderate 
(Tabl^ 62)* Community support for and interest in the schools* athletic 
teams, shown in Table 63, was rated as strong or very strong by $6% of the 
principals* Table 64 indicates ^the sources o*f financial support for extra- 
curricular activities. The two^ajor sources were concessions on the sitKool 
premises (267.) and community fund-raising drives (3870. Finally, when black 
principals Vere asked how often school facilities were used for community- 
related meetings and organizations, (Table 65), 45% indicated that they were 
used often to very often. It is almost impossible, however, to quantify this 
measure since "often" and "very often" meant different things in different pLac 
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The extensiveness of the black high school's extracurricular activity 
program was mbjre or less dependent on geographic location (city or rural) 
and size \large or small)* Basic to most high schools was some kind' of 
athletic program, usually basketball and/or football* Thcfse activities in 
which many students participated across the state included band, vocal music, 
drama, and ^student council. Debating was also a statewide activity but did 
not sustain the interest of all schools* In addition, students were involved 
in a number of other activities such as majorettes, cheerleaders, yearbook,.^ 
school newspaper, service clubs, and Content clubs at many schools. The 
black high school's extracurricular activity program seems to have reached 
its peak in the late 1950's and early 1960'8* Generally, those activities 
that were spasmodic in terms of interest and degree of participation and 
were* locally sponsored (were not involved in any competition between schools) 
were less likely to make strong and lasting impressions on most people asked 
to describe how that particular activity functioned in their school in . 
1963-64, 

Below are listed some of the major extracurricular activities of the . 
black high school, with descriptions of their function, membership, and means 
of financial support. 

Band, . 

Questionnaires were filled out by eleven band directors of formerly all 
black high schools, ten of whom had bachelors degrees in: instrumental music 
and three tof whom had masters degrees in music education* All of the band 
directors indicated that their schools had had concert and marching bands, 
eight also had pep bands, five had jazz bands as well, and three had other 
organizations such as woodwind and brass 'erfsembles, symphonic band, or 
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beginners band in addition* Membership in the concert band ranged from 40 
to 85 students, in the marching band from 50 to 125 students, while in the 
other band organizations membership averaged about 25 students ♦ In most 
schools the concert and marching bands rehearsed daily; other groups had either 
no scheduled rehearsals or met one to five timf .* weekly. In Regard to per- 
formance, the band directors reported that their concert bands performed 
from three to sixteen times' annually, with six performances as the average, 
while the marching band performed twelve to twenty-two times a year. The 
other organizations had from one to twenty-two performances a yeir, with groups 
like the pep band which played at athletic events performing the most often. 
According to the band directors, all their students had previous band 
experience in the junior high school; five reported that students had also 
taken part in an elementary school instrumental music program, and one 
said that his students had previously taken private lessons^ In general, 
there was little opportunity for the students to study privately in high school 
unless lessons were provided by the band director • All of the band directors 
, indicated that some of the money for the bands* expenses was provided by fund 
raising drives carried on by students and the community. Five directoi^s also 
cited the school budget as paying for some of the expenses, particularly 
music and instruments,. Money for band uniforms was often obtained through 
fund, raising activities, but in all cases except one, in which the Band 
Parents owned the uniforms, the uniforms were donated to the school. All the 
schools owned at least some of the instruments, usually the larger ones. At 
some schools students paid rental fees to use the instruments while others 
lent them free of charge. The band directors reported that from 10 to 90% 
of the students owned their own instruments. All of the. schools but one said 
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that they participated in state and local band contests, and one school's 
marching band competed at the Cherry Blossom Parade in Washington, D.C. . 
All of the band directors indicated that majorettes were associated with the 
band, and many had baton twirlers, flag bearers, and letter girls as well. 
Choral Groups . * 

In choir students often received instruction in sight-reading aqd they 
performed a wide range of music. When choir was a part of the curriculum 
classes in boys and girls chorus as well as in mixed chotus were held daily. 
Evening and afternoon rehearsals were held when preparing for performances 
such as concerts and festivals. Many groups participated annually in their 
district festival and could advance to the state festival if they received 
top ratings. In general, the choral groups were open to any interested student. 
At an average sized school about 80 to "^90 students participated in the program 
with 40 to 60 students in the top performing group. Financial support for 
the choral groups was obtained through the school's miscellaneous fund and 
through individual assessments made by, the principal of students and/or faculty. 
Student Counc i 1 

The student council served as the governing body of the school from 

1 . 

the students' standpoint. In general, it provided (1) a foruir for students, 
(2) an 'opportunity for students to develop leadership ability and learn 
parliam|entary procedures, (3) an opportunity for students to'learji through 
self -dijcection, (4) a bridge between the students and the^ administration and 

faculty, (5) activities and projects for students, and (6) activities designed 

I 

c 1 

to foster good public relations. The' student council at most schools was 
affiliated with the North Carolina Association of Student Councils, an all 
black gijoup, and the National Association of Student Councils which was 
composed, of high schools throughout the country regardless of the racial 
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make-up of the school. Each summer leadership workshops were sponsored by 
the State Association. The student council usually met once a week after 
school with 85 to 100% attendance. The council was composed of one represen- 
tative elected from each homeroom class, and the president was elected by 
the entire student body. Financial support for the council was often obtained 
through a voluntary student council fee, and through profits from concession 
stands at athletic events. 
Debate 

The debate club provided the opportunity for students to improve voice 
control, diction, stage decorum and to build confidence. The students com- 
peted with other members of the club, and many schools competed in state and 
loca. v..i>ste contests. The group was open to any interested student, and 
membership averaged about 25 to 30 members yearly. Financial support generally 
came from school miscellaneous funds. 
Dramatics 

Most drama groups were affiliated with the North Carolina High School 
Drama Association. The ultim^e aim of the group was to provide varied 
meaningful experiences in acting, staging, and costuming. In general, two 

to five hours after school daily and five to seven hours on weekends were 

/'i^ * 
\> 

required to prepare for a production. Many groups participated in annual 
District Drama Festivals. The drama group open to any interested student; 
often as many as 60 or 70 students were members. Once he participated in 
the activities of the group, a student hac* i:he opportunity to be inducted 
into the National Thespian Society, an honorary group, based on points 
earned in performing and in working on the productions. Financial support 
for the group came mainly from ticket sales. 
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New FartPers of America (NFA) ^ 

NFA was an organization for boys aged 15 and above studying vocational 
agriculture designed to assist them in the development of leadership and other 
related abilities, and was closely related to their classroom work. The group 
wet twice a month during the school day and often daily for one hour after school 
vhen preparing for contests three to six hours of meetings a week were often 
required. The groups competed annually in parliamentary procedure, tool 
identification, public speaking, quartet singing, livestock and soil judging, 
and forestry contests. Membership included those enrolled in vocational 
agriculture classes and usually averaged about 80 students. Financial support 
came from dues and fund raising projects. 
New Homemakers of America (NHA) 

NHA was an organization for girls enrolled or formerly enrolled in home 
economics, and was designed to provide meaningful experiences for students 
through various activities such as preparing for an annual Mother -Daughter 
banquet. Membership in the group averaged about 50 students, and financial 
support came from dues and special fund raising projects. 
4'E Club 

The 4-H Club, no longer run by the school as of 1960, was actually a 
county-wide^ organization. The club was designed to provicje economic, social, 
physical, and spiritual experience for the students through individual and group 
projects. County, district, and state competition in areas cuch as clothing 



and livestock, as well as dress reviews, public speaking, and talent shows 
wer-e-^p^ored by the 4-H organization. Approximately 100 project areas and 
-^30 activioies were available for students. The 4-H club was open to youth 
from 9 to 19. More girls than boys were usually involved, and more students . 
participated in rural areas than in urban areas. Financial support was provided 
through the Agricultural Extension Agency. jL3jL 
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National Honor Society ^ 

The National Honor Society was an organization composed of students 
whose average was "B** or higher. It functioned as a service group which 
helped teachers, students, and the commurTity. Membership was open to students 
in the 11th and 12th grades, and generally included 5 to 10% of the school. 
Financial support was obtained through membership dues and special projects. 
LibrarygClub 

■ The library club was a service group which aided the librarian in issuing 
and checking in books, tsking inventory, and preparing new acquisitions for 
shelving. Any student could join, and membership averaged about 7 to 12 
members. Many library clubs were affiliated with the North Carolina Student 
Library Asspciation, and money was raised through dues. 
Cheerleaders 

Cheerleaders were often an important adjunct to the high school athletic 
program, functioning to keep school spirit high at basketball and football 
games. Membership was determined by tryout, with the selection being made 
by an advisor or a faculty committee. Financial support for the group came 
from school funds and individual assessments. 
Yearbook 

Student involvement in producing a school yearbook varied greatly from 
school to school. Working on the yearbook gave students an opportunity to 
gain experience in the various facets of producing such a book, from soliciting 
ads to writing copy and preparing layouts. In general, only members of the 
senior class were involved in the production of the yearbook. Financial 
support was obtained through the sale of ads and throigh student fees. 
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Content Clubs 

Many sclfools had organizations of students with similar interests in an 

academic area for the purpose of providing enriching experiences and expanding 

on classroom work through related activities and projects. Across the state, 

most of these clubs were organized in the area of French, and sometimes in 

math and science. Membership was open to any student with a strong interest 

in the area, and generally ranged from 10 to 20 members. 'Any financial 

support required by the group was obtained through fund raising projects. 

Ma iorettes 
— ' 

Majorettes were expected to perform with the marching band and as a 
performing unit on other occasions. Training classes we^e often held for 
3 to 4 weeks in the summer prior to selection. Practices were held af^-er - 
school daily, and many hours were spent preparing for special performances 
'if the group participated in state clinics. The group usually consisted of 
10 to 13 girls selected by a judging board, and it was often required that 
they be members of the band. Financial support for the group came mainly from 
individual assessments and group projects. 
School Newspaper 

Wiile many schools had newspapers, some were published as often as once a 
week and some as seldom as twice a year. The involvement of students in 
this activity was dependent, then, on the size of .the newspaper and its 
frequency of publication. Any student was allowed to work on the paper, 
although English students and typing students were most often involved. 
Money was obtained through the sale of ads, through student fees, and through 
the sale of the paper itself. 
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The All Blafck High School as Viewed by Individuals Involved with It 

To obtain a different perspective on the formerly all black high school, 
interviews were conducted with superintendents, teachers and spec,ial staff , 
parents, andleaders of the black community. In addition, questionnaires were 
sent to individuals who had been students in all black high schools at least 
during part of their high school careers. In general, the comments of all 
these individuals centered on the roles they had played in the all black 
high schools, the advantages and disadvantages of the dual school system, and 
the effects of the loss of the black high school. Following are summarized 
the opinions of these five groups: 
Superintendents 

i - In discussing the black high school, all the superintendents commented 
on its financial problems, the question of how the black school compared with 
the white school in facilities, programs and faculty, and (the role of the 
black school in the community. 

In the 1930^s the state government took over the responsibility for 
funding the operation of the public schools. This meant that approximately 
70% of each school district's budget came from the state, with the rest 
provided by local fu»ids. Wliile black and white schools were thus made some- 
what equal by state policy, differences existed between them in regard to such 
things as teachers* salary supplements, and coaches' supplements, both paid 

for out of local funds. For example, In 1963^6^^ black basketball coach 

in one town earned a $300 supplement while the white coach earned $1800. 
Since money from the state was to be used for the operation of the schools 
and not for capital improvements, it was up to the local school districts to 
provide funds for new buildings and for remodeling old ones. Tlie effects of 
this policy differed from district to district, but in general it resulted in 
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inferior facilities for black schools. This was due, in part, to the fact 
that the white power structure at the local level put pressure on the central 
administration to spend roost of the local funds on white schools, and, in part, 
to the fact that roany districts that were predominantly black were just too 
poor to raise m\ich rooney through taxation at the local level. One oth^er 
policy which put the, black high school at a disadvantage was that of basing 
the allotroent of rooney to an adroinistrative unit on average daily attendance. 
This meant that a white school with 957. attendance could basically get the 
money in the state budget to which it was entitled while a black school, 
which during certain seasons of the year might have had attendance as low 
as 50%, would lose teachers as well as funds for supplies for the students. 

Because of this shortage of ^unds, the black principal was forced to find 
money elsewhere for school improveroents, supplier athletic prograros, and 
possibly even teachers' salaries. Much o£ this rooney caroe from Booster Clubs, 
P.T.A. fund raising drives, and "benevolent" funds to which individuals in the 
cororounity were asked to contribute. Most of the superinterTdents did not seero 
to know rouch about these-hidden budgets, but they were apparently tolerated 
because they were essential to^ the operation of the black high school. 

Black schools were often described as "tight ships" run under authf ritarian 
rule^ VJhile "this autocratic, dictatorial way of doing things gets speedier 
results than anything else, this tight ship was used to keep the school in 
order rather than to effect curriculuro iroproveroent." One superintendent 
went on to say that it was prob^l^.^ true that the black schools enforced 
their rules very stringently, but he^uggested that the rules they set differed 
somewhat froro the rules set in the white schools. Rules dealing with tardiness 
and truancy were not enforced. 
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^'*They were handicapped with the lack of attendance. It's awfully 
hard to enforce attendance rules when you really have little control 
over it. They tried to control it; they'd even'^go around and find 
Out why the children were worlcing when they should^ be in school, but 
they were limited in that they'd get reprisals if they tried to 
enforce certain regulations. They couldn't set a rule that if you 
damage or lose something you're going to have tc^ pay for it, because 
in some iJases there may not be resources to collect. They were 
masters at knowing what rules were enforceable and what rules they ^ 
couldn't enforce. They couldn't enforce things like attendance and 
tardiness so they didn't set rules regarding these things... In other 
words, they set rules that were reasonable to that group of students.^' 

Most of the superintendents viewed the black school as weak and- inferior. 
Several believed that black teachers, although well-qualified on paper, were 
in reality not as well-qualified as white teachers. The athletic program 
was described by one superintendent as good, but as not in the same league, 
with those in the white schools. The calibre of the players was high, but 
they had fewer coaches, less equipment, less time, and also a different 
attitude toward sports. "They played football because they enjoyed playing 
football, and they normally played it well as individuals, but they did not, 
in my opinion, ever get the disc Ipline. necessary to form a team." 

Several of the superintendents felt that the high schools did not meet 
the needs of the students, particularly in regard to course offerings. The 
dropout rate, described by one superintendent as about 50% from the 8th grade 
enrollment to graduating seniors, "might seem to indicate that we were not 
meeting the needs of all the students." Another superintendent suggested 
that the problem in his district, where the curriculum hadn't changed since 
applied to the whites as well aa the blacks. None of the students in - 



his district had been able to get any vocational training in school beyond 
what was offered in the standard home economics and agricultural courses. 
Recognition of this need led eventaully to the establishment of a technical 
high school in this distigict with courses such as masonry, health occupations, 
carpentry, and commercial cooking. , 136 
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Desnite its academic shortcomings^, the black high school played an 
important role as the focal point of the black community. It served as the 
rallying point and meeting place for political and social community affairs. 
In many small towns the school was the only pla.ce where 200 or, 300 people 
could gather for a.dance or meeting. There was much more participation 
from the black commuunity than from the white in activities dealing with 
the^igh school: This might be attributed to the fact thiat there were fewer 
outside activities available to blacks than there were for whites at that 
stage. The school provided more opportunities for the black people to come 
together. In other words, a P.T.A. meeting became a major social event 
that blacks looked forward to attending. 

r * 

The advent" of integration was viewed by the superintendents as having 
both advalttages and disadvantages. Desegregation not only destr:oyed the black/ 
wh^te dichotomy,, but it also destroyed the poor white school and the influence 
of the school. The chief advantage of integration was generally agreed to be 
this equalication of facilities, instruction, and funds. The school consolida- 
tions that usually accompanied integration w^e partly responsible for the 

i to " 

improved quality of programs and instruction since larger schools could 
attract better staff and provide more resources. 

On the negative side, both black and white students may ^ave felt that 
they lost the school that used to belong to them. Another diisadvantage of 
the integrated system is the fact that many black students lost opportunities 
for leadership roles which they had had under the segregated system. One of 
the superintendents pointed out that the problem here is not a problem of 
desegregation but rather one of consolidation. "You've reduced' the number of 
schools and if you do that you^re going to reduce the number of leadership 
roles." 137 
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Perhaps one of the most ibportant effects of integration was the loss of 

I 

the school as the focal point of the bl^ck comniunity. The^3chool qould no 

longer be used for social functions by either white or black groups. Black 

parents and the bla^k community as a whole could no longer identify with the 

» 

integrated school and they turned away from it. Unfortunately, nothing has 
cpme along to replace the black school as the central unifying force in the 
black community. 

Teachers and Special Staff * / 

. Nine teachers and sp'ecial staff members were interviewed. Of these, 
there were five men and four women ranging in age from 32 to 53. All haS 
been born in the South and had at least a bachelor's degree. These nine 

.were selected because they had been coaches, band directors, music teachers, 
or directors of other extra-curricular activities in the school. All described 
the student participation in these activities as excellent. The organizations 
were- ones that the black community identified with proudly. Boosters' Clubs 
and the P».T,A. worked actively to raise money to support these extra-curricular 
activities. The school was the caltur,al center of the community, and with the 

^exception of the church, all that was happening for youth and adults centered 
around school programs. 

liespite the advantages of integration, such as better jEacilities and 
more funds, many of these teachers^saw integration as being more to the ^ 

__sJt_u^en^.sJ'__^isAd 

black students and a community-center for the black parents. The average 
and below average black students have no ties or feelings of belonging to 
the now integrated school." Fewer black students now participate in activities 
partly because they do not identify with the school, and partly, some of 
these teachers feel, because they are not encouraged to participate as they 
were in the past. The blatk students are now ^'segregated in an integrated 
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school." Lack of student involvement means, of course, that Che parent^" 

no longer have an ^opportunity to assist their children or to expi^ess them- ^ 

f I 

selves through school-related activities, as they once did. v 
Parents 

Twenty-six pare^nts were interviewed, ranging in age from 35 to 65. 
All but four were born in Nor^h Carolina, and those four were born elsewhere 
in-^the South. . Thirteen of the parents had .been raised on f^arms, three^^it^ 
.Stoiall towns, and eight in woderate-sized cities. They ranged-in educational 
background' from many parents with an elementary school education to one parent 
with a bachelor's degree and two with master's degrees. In terms of income, 
12 earned less than $5,000 a year, 7 ^earned $5,000 to $6,999, and the highest 
income was in the $12,000 to $12,999 bracket. Most of the parents had children 
who had graduated from all-black schools and some had children \A\o had graduated 
from integrated schools. , - . ' , * 

V When questioned about their participation as patents in .the extra- 
curricular activities of Che school, all but three saicj they had been 
involved in activities such as P'.T.A., Band* Boosters , Band Mothers, and 
other fund raising activities. Most of these parents also participated In^ 
other community organizations that were unrelated to the sphool. 

In talking about the advantages and disadvantages of integration, * 
parents we*re^ not in agreement about whether or not their children were 
getting a better education under- the integrated system.— Many felt that the 
school facilities were better now, that there was more money for instructional 
supplies, and. that the curriculum was better.*" These advantages were offset by 
several disadvantages which they saw as resulting from integration* Several 
parents suggeste;d that the segregated school had be^n located closer to the 
students' homes* All -black schools gave the Students a sense of solidarity. 
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They had been proud of their schools and their accomplishments then, but now 
they had lost interest in many of the activities since they no longer identi- 
fied with the school. Communication among parents, teachers, and students 
was not as open as it had been under the segregated system. -Perhaps most 
important to the parents was the loss* of the school as the center of the 
community. As one parent said, "activities there wern not just school 
activities but they were for the whole community, and we looked forward to 
them*" " Another said "we miss the Glee Club, the Better Speech Club, all the 
plays we had." "We no longer have the opportunity to use effectively some of 
the talents we were so proud of," one parent added. In short, the loss of 
black schools has meant abolishing the school-related activities for p jrents 
rather than consolidating them. Parents no longer feel a part of the decision 
n^aking process of the school. 
Students 

Questionnaires were sent to 30 students who had graduated from high 
schools between 1962 and 1973. Of these, 24 had graduated, from all black 
high schools and six from integrated high schools, although these six had 
attended all black high schools previously* Most oi the students had been 
active in at least one extra-curricular activity in high school; many had 
participated in several. Generally, they believed that participation in 

these activities "contributed to their education, taught them to interact 

/ 

with others, and was one of the most enjoyable aspects of their high school 

/ 

experience. Some of the students felt that in tfie black high school they had 

/ 

better communication with the teachers and moire opportunity to participate in 
extra-curricular activities, labile the integrated high 3chbol provided better 
facilities and more funds, it also deprived the black students of their sense 
of Identification with the school and gave them a feeling of alienation, 
leading to decreased participation in actjlvities. Many of the students 
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recognized that their own lack of involvement in activities was accompanied 
by the withdrawal of their parents and the black community as a whole troro 
the activities of the school. With integration the school lost its position 
as the focal point of the black community. 
Comrnunity Lgaders 

.Eighteen community leaders including black ministers, local politicians 

and city council members were interviewed to determine how they viewed the 

role of the school on the community, and the results of integration, and the 

advantages and dis advantages of the-'dual school system. 

Most of those interviewed felt that the black school served as ^ rallying 

point, a social center,' and an institution with which the black community 

f ' 

could identify prior to integration, the black school had a close relation- 
ship with organizations within the community, sponsoring groups and providing 

a place for them to meet whTle these groups, in turn, often worked toraise 

1 

money for the school. 

The loss of the black school has meant several things to the black 
community. The public does not feel as close to the schools, and school pride 
and loyalty have diminished. There is no longer a central meeting place for 
the black commtlnity, or a unifying force which tics the community together 
as the black school did. 

The community leaders felt that generally inter-and intra -community rela- 
tions have changed very little. As one individual stated "relationships between 
persons cannot be enhanced as long as boundary lines such as race, ecoiioioics, 
social and religious factors cause communities to be developed and maintained 
as" clearly defined black and white communities." 

Under the dual school system the people had more pride in .their school 
, and their community.' Black students were known by their teachers and the 
administration and were encouraged to develop their capabilities. In the 
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all black school there were more opportunities to participate in school 
activities, thus giving these students more leadership experience. The 
curriculum and facilities of the all black school were limited, however. 
Under the dual school system public funds did not seem to be distributed fairly 
between black schools and white schools, and blacks were not involved in 
making policies which affected them. 
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^ Part V . 

The Black High School Principal ; School Administrator, Superintendent, 
SupervisorV Politician, Employer, Family Counselor, Financial Advisor, 
and Community Leader. 

^The black high school principal played a number of roles that were 
outside the terms of his contract and ^specific training and were not of 
his choosing. In addition to his legal school and educational responsibilities, 
the black principal was expected to avoid antagonizing the white community 
and its power structure while providing services that facilitated the 
progress and interests of the black community. If he violated the expecta- 
tions of the former, he would be unceremoniously removed and "black balled" 
as. an educator, and if he violated the expectations-of the latter, he would 
be ostracized and despised by those whom he served. In effect the black 
high school principal was always the man in the middle, expected to deliver 
something to his various publics who were in basic conflict over the pro- 
ducts desired. The black principal was in a "no win" game that required a 
winning strategy if he were to justify his efforts as a professional educator, 
man, and citizen,- 

In this section we have tried to capture the various activities and 
expectations, and the apparent conflicts created in the roles played by 
black principals in North Carolina as they attempted to fulfill their 
responsibilities as professional educators serving the black community. 
While there are many methods which could have been chosen to complete the 
task, we decided that three major ways of dealing with the problem would 
best serve our present efforts. First, we will present a general discussion 
of the black high school principalis activities, problems and job characteristics 
based on information obtained from interviews with former principals and 
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former superintendents. Second, questionnaire data reported by a group of 

i 

former principals will be presented and discussed. Third, we will discuss 

i 

briefly each of the mdjor rclcs played by black high school principals 
as part of the expectations imposed on them by their position. 
General Background : Interviews with Former Principals 

Perhaps the most striking thing revealed by the men who were formerly 
principals of all -black high schools was the degree of autonomy which they 
were allowed. This is true of rural schools such as Fuquay Springs Consolidated 
and also of black high schools in urban areas such as Chapel Hill. Time 
and again these principals pointed out that so long as things appeared to 
be running smoothly and the minimum requirements of the law were met, they 
were left alone. The operative word here is "appeared/' One superintendent 
said to a black principal, ''I don't know if you're ugly enough to keep 
order, but you're big enough," The principal concluded that it really did j 
not matter what was being taught in the schools, the major aim of the black j 
principals' role as it appeared to whites was to keep black children in 
line, to keep them in their place* In a very real sense this is what 
many of the principals said about their jobs in black high schools. They 
didn't all see it necessarily as .a negative "keep them in their place" 
role. They believed it was their responsibility to maintain discipline in 
their schools. It was often this demonstrated ability which led troubled 
school districts in the early years of integration to call back many of 
these black principals to their posts from which they had been unceremoniously 
dumped a year or two before, to restore order. 
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Black principals saw maintaining discipline as only a part of their 
roles. They were most concerned with providing black youngsters with a 
decent education. Since the white run Central Office did not particularly 
care about this aspect of black schooling, it was in large part left up 
to the ingenuity of the black principal. And he usually needed a good deal 
of it too, since adequate funding was rarely forthcoming. Often this was 
due to the fact that allocations for per pupil expenditure were made on 
the basis of attendance figures taken in the early fall, right in the 
middle of the harvest. Many black children were needed at home during 
this time. Consequently even if allocations were made fairly, with all 
other things being equal, the total amount of money received per pupil by 
black high school^s came to a smaller percentage figured against the total 
enrollment than was justified by attendance during the school year, excluding 
thi^^^^arly fall. And, of course, many black schools, which xfejre at the 
mercy of the Central Office, did not receive even the share of funds to 
which they were entitled. 

With this as their reality, black principals were faced with the task 
of providing sufficient supplies, adequate lunch programs, habitable 
buildings, functioning athletic programs, and various extracurricular 
activities. Literally, it might be said that successful black high school 
programs ran on 1/3 good will, 1/3 hard work, 1/3 funds. 

Even though the black teachers were often better trained or more 
highly certified than whites, when they attempted to develop and implement 
up-to-date programs of instruction they had to cope with hand-me-down 
texts from the white schools as well as a far* lower level of educational 
achievement and educational experiences in the homes of most black children. 
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Often black parents had completed school only to the fourth, grade. They 

had no books or magazines around and they frequently didn't see what good 

< 

further education would do their children in terms of providing greater 
economic opportunities • Working with this attitude from the home,' black 
principals and teachers were the ones who had to supply the motivation 
and the prodding. One principal commented that getting 11th graders to 
read at a 9th grade level was more of an achievement than was realized 
since for so many students printed material was simply not an ordinary 
part of their home environment. 

Just getting the children to school was^ a problem* Many children 
lived too far away to make walking to school possible and in rural ar^as 

there was no public transportation. In the late '20s and early *30s 

> 

one principal remembered raising money to buy a school bus, maintain it, 
and pay its driver. When the state finally began providing buses itl the 
mid -'30s, the new buses went to the whites and the old ones went to the 
blacks. 

Principals were faced with the problem of providing some kind of 

lunch program for their schools. Many children would not have eaten at 

lunch time had food not been provided. Even before the relationship 

between protein-poor diet and poor learning abilities was discovered, 

providing lunches so that children would not go hungry was an important 

part of a principal's job. As one principal describes it: 

"We had a make-shift lunch room program and we'd go out and beg 
for collards greens and things like that... and old yellow grits... 
to make a lunch for those kids who didn't have anything, and those 
who could pay, paid, and (of) those who didn't have any money we 
said, 'find some way to feed thnt child'.... 
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The food was cooked and served by two women who gave their services for 
little or no money and: 

"We felt just as proud having a lunchroom under the basement of a 
church as they feel now having more." 

Another principal said that before his school had a lunch room, 
teachers and some of the older girls would cook hot soup on the pot-bellied 
stoves which were in each classroom to provide heat. Teachers, parents, 
and students would bring ingredients for the soup. When this school 
finally managed to get a lunchroom, the principal had to go on a fund- 
raising drive to solicit the funds jnecessary to buy the proper equipment ^ 
for running the "lunchroom." 

One thing that was checked by the Central Office, and this falls into 
the . appearance category,, was the general upkeep and sanitation of ^ the 
buildings. As long as the buildings appeared to be_ in acceptable condition, 
it did not really matter that the heating system, say, was not really 
efficient. One principal says he frequently ended up having to stoke 
the furnace himself to keep it running.. One principal found, and this 
was no Eare occurrence, that after he and the others in the black community 
had knocked themselves out working to get a bond issue passed for new 
facilities that the new school was for the whites. All they were to get 
out of the deal were two additional roon-s.^ They had wanted, an auditorium 
and gymnasium and the superintendent had had the architect draw up the 
plans. But when it was presented to the board of education, it was decided 
that the black school didn't need such facilities. What it really needed 
was some more "pots and pans down there in that home economics room." 
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j Another principal reported that he spent most of his time raising 

money to l)uy things which were given to whites ♦ Money had to be found 

\ 

for band instruments, stage curtains, and playground equipment. Even 
most of the money for the upkeep and improvement of school grounds had to 
be raised from outside sources. And once money ,wa« found for upkeep and 
improveitient, the s^taff and students had to pitch* in to help because ^ 
custodial help was so unevenly allocated. 

Athletic programs were often as makeshift as the lunch programs. 
One principal discovered to his dismay that the gap in funding was larger 
than he realized when he later became principal of the integrated high 
school and gained access to old records of funding for athletics. While , 
his school had been struggling along on a budget of about $1,000 a year, 
the white high school had had an athletics budget of $15,000. To supplement 
his small budget, he would organize fund raising drives. He found in his 
community that most of the money raised came from the white merchants, 
although the black community did contribute some ,too. As a result, though, 
of limited funds and facilities, his school and many others like it could 
only offer a few sports. Basketball, which requires less space than, most 
sports, was the major sport in black high schools. Many schools did not 
have football teams, but all had basketball teams.' These teams were often 
the source of great pride and if they were good enough^ they competed in 
all-black statewide tournaments.' 

Extracurricular activities also suffered from lack of funds, not 
just in the school but in the community as well. A child who wanted to 
play in the band often would wait until thtf school could find some 

instrument, any instrument, for him to play, since his family was usually 

• ^ «> • 

unable to provide him with one. 1 



The principal was not only left alone in figuring out how to stretch 
what little money he did get, but he was often virtually given free reign 
in his selection of teachers. Where white principals in all-whit,e schools 
had to accept those teachers selected by the Superintendent'^s .Office, 

« V 

those teachers "recomnfended" (in reality, selected) by black principals for 
their *high schools were almost always routinely okayed. 

^One principal recalled discovering the formula by which teachers , 
were supposed^to be allocated to each schools When he brought the fact 
that his school was understaffed to the attention of the superintendent, 
the Superintendent admitted that it was and that such a teacher allocati-on 
formula existed.* He agreed to do something about the situation, but 
tacked on an additional provision which claimed that the formula had to 
take into account the increase and decrease of the school population.^^ 
The way -the superintendent saw it the population of the black schools 
would be declining in the future and, therefore, the number of additional 
teachers to be provided for the black school would not actually be the 
number which should have been allotted on the basis of the allocation 
formula alone. 

The black principal often had no real idea what was going on at the 
white schools or what *the general Jevel of education there was. Often 
when the superintendent met with the black principal he met with him alone 
and-the principal would have no idea what white principals were being 
told by the' Central Office. These meetings vjere rare and rarer still 
were visits to the schools from anyone in the Central Office. Quite 
frequently the Central Office was not even aware that black schools had 
yearbooks and they cared little what was included in programs of instructic 
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Said one principal: 

"As long as we prepared you to dig a straight ditch and cook a 
good meal, and you didn't blow up the building. . .that was all 
they were concerned about 

But probably one of the most important aspects of the principalis 
role was the importance he had in the black community. In many areas 
he was the highest paid black male and the one with the highest status. 
He ^was sometimes referred to as the ''black mayor" and he was often the 
only link that his community had with whites. People would seek him out 
for advice--marital and financial. i 

One black principal decided to t^un -f or city council and found- that 

even he did not know all the ins and outs of the whites' political games. 

\ 

He came in second (only eight votes behind the frontrunner) out of four 
for- two possible council seats only to find that he could not take office 
because of a technicality. . He had gotten on the ballot but he had only 
entered his name in the. county and not also, as required, in the toWn 
book. Although he did not believe thi^ information was purposely withheld 
from him and although he plans to run again, he still represented the 
man in the black community who would be most likely to knov, what goes 
on outside the black comnunity. 

Not only did black principals find themselves in the role of marital 
counselor and financial advisor, they often found themselves acting as 
"money lenders" although when they lent others money they often knew they 
had no chance of getting it back. One principal said, "I don^t know how 
much money that I would have if I could just think back on all that money 
that I gave*" He would give families money for groceries and occasionally 
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he gave money even wlien he was pretty sure that was not what it was^ being 
used for. The principal also acted as a reference for many in his 
community* Many a family could get a loan only after the principal 
vouchsafed their reliability* And not only did he bail some out of jail, 
but he "kfept a whole lot out of them by speaking a good word for them," 

The principal was included in the planning of almost everything the 
black community did. Many helped found credit unions and local boys clubs 
He had to handle children with discipline problems gince the courts often 
turned such children back over to the principal for help. He was active^ 
in the black Parent -Teacher Association and he and blapk teachers would 
frequently visit the homes of students to talk with their parents. He 
kept the school building open long hours for students to have a place to 
study and in general "the black school became the recreation facility, 
winter and summer.'^ Parents used it for meetings and other ^community 
activities such as vSinging» 
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Intervie\;s with Former Superintendents 

One superintendent, speaking of the place of the black high school within 
the administrative district, stated ."while the, school systems recognized the . 
role and responsibility for educating all the children, it was clearly 
structured to be accomplished under a black/white dichotomy," so that even 
though by 1963-64 there' were bi-racial principal and staff jneetings, in terms 
of the curriculum, staffing and budgeting, the black and white schools were 
separate entities with very little overlap. Not all systems even went so far 
as to have regular bi-racial meetings,' however / One superintendent told how 
his predecessor instituted a bi-racial ipeeting of all the principals "so that 
he could say publicly, 'Yes, the black and white principals are meeting 
together'/' There was only onfe meeting a year, though, and it was very 
structured, with few questions and little participation by the black adminis- 
trators. "They were there, but the only exchange took place between the ^ 
white members." This, at least, was a definite step toward integration. A 
joint meeting of the principals in one district a few ye a before that was 
described as follows: 

"Yoii had two tables that were about eight feet long where all the 
white principals sat, and about eight feet away there was a 
small -table with two chairs for the Indian principals. Then 
farther on down the room there was another eight-foot table with 
the black principals.^ The superintendent sat with the white 
principals. They would turn in their textbooks and the black 
principals would pick up the P^es wiiich had just been turned 
back in/ and the white principals, would take the new ones." 

The white principals did not seem to know much about what was happening 

in the black sQhools, in spite of the fact th-^c they often said that they 

enjoyed a good relationship with the black administrators. One superintendent 

stated that he was a principal he talked with black principals about common^ 

problems, and they attended eachother's ball games, graduations, and other 
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^> functions, yet he knew very little af the inner workings of the black schools 
until he became superintendent. 

From the comments of the superintendents it, would appear that the cenU*al 
administration involved itself very little with the operation of the black . 
high school* The superintendents did not spend the' same amount of time in 
the black schools as they^did in the white schools. This was not beCauseJ 
,as one superintendent put it, it was forbidden territory, but because "so much- 
ado was made when a white superintendent went into the schools. . ♦that the^ 
white administrator 'felt lil^e a visitoi^ or a guest rather than as a part of 

the system." ♦ , • . 

In theory, the superintendent and tlie board of education had the power to 
make all decisions regarding curriculum, staffing, and finjancing,. but in many 

I 

district"?? most of this, was left up to, the black principal. According to one 

Superintendent, prior to desegregation, the allotment of^ funds was left'up 

to the discretion the superintendent, rather than being divided by a simple 

^TOathematical formula of sc much per student per school. He recalled one 

particular ^case.. in' which one black school received less than ^.50 per student 

for instructional supplies while some white schools received $5..00 or $6.00 - 

per student. / — ' ' 

The relationship of the black school and the central ^administration 

differed from unit to unit. In one administrative unit the school board 

»* 

/ ^> " , . • ' 

appointed a 5 to 7 member cdmmittee fo;: each attendance district to run the 

•» 

schools in that district. Some. schools had an advisory committee consisting ^ 
of black parents, ,/l^ile the district -committee had the power to select \ 
'teachers, principals, and 'curricula , in general they were not really involved 

in the operation of the black schools. Rural sys.tems often had a black ^ 
- supervisor -appointed by the superintendent to represent the central administration. 
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According to one superintendent, the Supervisor was often mistrusted by the 
black principal, since any power play in decisio^^jnaking between the superin- 
tendent and the principal vas carried out I^v the/superintendent's representative 

' ■ \ 

the supervisor ♦ ^ \ 

*2he superintendents were all in agi^eement that the black principal '?as 
the m6st powerful .force in the black high school and in the black community 
in most areas. For all practical purposes he was a black superintendent or 
assistant superintendent with the power to raise money, hire and fire personnel, 

and make recommendations regarding other black administrators in the district, 

^ ^ ( 

While the superintendent had the right to select the staff for the black 

] 

schools, in most cases the principals would select their teachers 'lanJ it would^ 
Ije^utrber^tamped by--the-superintendent/' While the budget was deterinine<l ' — 
by the superintendent, the black principal was given the freedom to raise 
whatever amount of money he thought appropriate. In fact, "he was the chief 
administrator . The relationship of the blacky principal to the superintendent 
was somewhat like the relationship of the superintendent to the board: only 
when you needed a policy, when you needed money, or when you had a problem 
were they called in." 

The black principal handled most of the problems which arose by himself. 
If a problem existed, "the black principal would just be told that such and 
'-such 3'^problem existed and then he would take care of it." It is interesting 
' to no^te that some of the superintendents pointed out that these problems 
generally related to the mores of the town and were rarely about instructional 
problems, "since there was very little discussion about insLtuction back in 
those days^" Black students and porents would not usually come to the super- 
intendent ^^Jith gr^cvon^es and petitions since "this would be a slam cigoinst 
the black administrator." The black principal regarded himself as the 
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spokesiran, and all complaints should have gone through him* *'If there was 
someone complaining about the school and the teachers, he took it as a personal 
slam against himself, so he suppressed it himself/* 

The black principal was usually the highest paid man, the high status 
individual in the black community, and his power extended through both the 
school and the cominunity as a whole. As one superintendent stated, *'the faculty 
was pretty well dominated, the student body was dominated, and the parents 
were pretty well dominated," 

Part of the black principals^ power may have been related to the fact 
that they generally stayed on as principal for many years. li."*'s often 
resulted in their being the highest paid principals in the entire school 
district • "Tliey stayed for a number of reasons: They felt comfortable, it was 
normally their home, they were their own men, they enjoyed the plrestige that 
-^hey b^u in the community, anu they enjoyed the freedom Ihey had in the school." 
It is, interesting to note that because the principal's salary was based on his 
degree certification, the nuttiber of teachers in his school, and the years of 

experience as a professional educator, often the black principal was the 

I 

highest paid public official in the area. This proved to be a continued 

irritant to important members of the white comiaunity who were knowledgeable 

\ 

about his^ actual salary. 

The principal was really the unofficial cor.mnnity leader. With his 
backing a political candidate could be voted into office or an issue could 
gain support^.* Som,&tiires he used his influence indirectly by "let^ting sorreone 
else, maybe a teacher, community leader, or P.T,A. representative be the 
spokesman. . *-dhd you would kno'w that when they were making statements that the 
paper would not go for, that they may have been the mouthpiece of the princi- 
pal." 155 
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With his power to employ not only professional personnel but^rlso 

janitors, maids, and food service workers, the black principal uas often the 

largest employer of blacks in tiie community, and in a small town, he was one 

of the largest employers in the community as a wiiole. According to one 

superintendent the black principal was often influenced by family ties and 

political considerations in making decisions regarding personnel. Said one, 

"If realized that it was sometimes political and oftentimes the best 
qualified person was not chosen, but 1 was also smart enough to know 
that, he's not really going to tefl me the real reason he did it, and 
the real reason may be more important. , .he would invariably get someone 
from a high social echelon if they were available because this gave 
him another hold for building a dynasty. In other words, \ if a 
daughter of an important person, let*s say an undertaker, finished school, 
he would invariably hire this person because this would make another 
tie with the power structure in the community. There wese -very few 
individuals in 1963-64 who had any stronger power backing, and it 
was economic, it was political, and it was just leadership," 

The principal himself had come up through the power structure. ,He had 

been chosen by someone and he got where he was because someone had retired 

or stepped down and he WciS designated as heir to the throne. Once he became 

principal, he had the authority to recommend other blacks for administrative 

positions, but some superintendents thought that the black principal would 

be careful not to recommend anyone who would rival him. "He knew that if 

he recommended somebody, he was going to have to control him, so, in turn, he 

wasn^t going to recommend anyone who might question him; if this guy got out 

\ 

of line it was the principal who would have^^to straighten him out," 

\ 

\ * . 

In spite of his apparent power, the black s^rincipal had all kinds of 

indirect pressures on ^im. \ 

•'He had to play the ballgame, too. He was probal^ly more a part of 
the white power structure than of the black power structure, since 
in actuality there really wasn't any povjer with the* blacks. Tlie 
povjcr was with the whites, and he knew it. You're talkifig about two 
individuals: the black principal f\s he operated v^ithin the" bLick 
community and the black principal as he operated within tne white 
power structure, almost as an 'Uncle Tom'/* 
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With the advent of integration, the black principal was threatened by 

the possibility of losing his position of power and authority. 

"Threat of change is very upsetting to the man who has been running 
his own show, and he saw that instead of dealing as a separate 
person he was going to have to learn to deal with another' whole 
community that he might or might not be able to control. I think 
that deep down inside ma^ny of the principals were fearful of 
I integration because of the strength they had in a community, with 
a segregated schcol." / 
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Major Roles of the Black Principal 

During the course of our study, we learned about many specific aspects 
of the different roles played by black high school principals in a variety 
of community and political settings. Many of these roles are outlined in 
different parts of this study. As we began to reflect on all of that data 
we have collected from a variety of sources, we felt that a composite view of 
the various roles played by the bl^ck high school principals would provide the 
reader with a much clearer picture of his involvement as a professional educator 
While one would be hard pressed to find a single individual black principal / 
w.iO played each of the roles to the extent described in this section, our / 

data suggest that the aggregate of black principals in the state did in fact 

i 

perform these roles as described here. We hope that this larger view of the 
many roles played by the black principals will aid the reader in understanding 
him and the school he administered in a broader sense. If tbif goal is | 
accomplished, then" we might make another contribution to the continuing \ 
efforts to understand how the black high school affected the black community 
in North Carolina. 
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The Black Principal as a Superintendent 

In addition to his specific duties as unit administrator, the black 
principal served as the black superintendent. His role as the black superinten- 
dent made him responsible for recruiting, hiring, and firing teachers. While 
the black principal's role in staffing his school was officially, with rfespfict 
to the superintendent, an advisory one, there were few instances where the - ^ 
superintendent for the school system exercised more than a rubber stamp 
function in these matters. The black principal was expected to obtain funds 
for purchasing essential equipment for maintaining'^and operating the school 
building, for .purchasing all uniforms and equipment required to conduct 
extracurricular activities, for covering all "expenses (travel, insurance, 
conference fees, etc.) associated with extracurricular activities and expenses 
(office and lounge furniture, clerical salaries and equipment, etc.) associated 
with operating the school. He was also expected to obtain funds to purchase 
books for the library and' instructional materials for the classroom. 

In his role as superintendent, the black high school principal set the 
policy for operating his unit, carried out all phases of staffing it and solicited 
"funds for the support of basic and extracurricular programs. The white 
superintendent carried out these functions for the white schools. 
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The Black Principal as a School Adininlstrator 

. The role of the black high school principal as a school administrator 
paralleled that of the white principal in a formal sense and exceeded it in 
the informal sense* In general, the black high school principal like his 
white counterpart was expected to assign teachers to groups of students, 
schedule classes and events, keep records on student attendence and movements, 
implement and monitor instructional offerings, maintain support supplies and 
materials, maintain facilities, fulfill requirements outlined in the school 
code (general administration), and work with parents on specific problems 
associated with school operations* Where the black principal's role as an 
administrator differed from his white counterpart's was that he was expected 
to carry out a program that required additional local financial support; but 
for the white principal these funds "were provide'Orom tax sources^ Ttieretorej 
in addition to his regular administrative duties he had to spend about 307. 
of his time raising money to buy essential supplies for students and teachers, 
instructional and support equipment^ transportation services for students, 
uniforms for extracurricular activities, and in too many instances, books and 
Other instructional materials for the library. 

The blsck principal was also expected to raise all the funds necessary 
to staff his personal office with a secretary and to fill it with office 
equipment and supplies. Many of the principals reported that they had to 
raise a minimum of $10,000 per year just to operate their basic programs* 
In some instances, some principals stated that they had to raise at least 
$30,000 annually to operate a comprehensive secondary program for their black 
students. At a first glance $10,000 to $30,000 annually does not seem like a 
. great deal of money • However, considering the income levels and the general 
'economic conditions of the black communities these schools served, the feat 
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proved to be no smiall one. The fund raising role of • the black principal 
exacted its toll on him personally, as well as ?on the students, 'staff and^ 
comnninity he served as an educational leader* 

The black principal spent about half (50%) of his time with house-/ ^ 
keeping chores: compiling and organizing records, building maintenance 
(cleaning, repairs), routine inspections, reading and answering mail, and* 
general administrative routine; and with pupil, personnel, and organizational 
problems. The responsibility in terms of time he devoted to certain'duties 
changed according to the accountability he held for himself within the general 
limits pl^iced on him by the superintendent. He spent about 207. of his time 
supervising instruction. However, much of this instructional supervision v/as 
indirect because there was too much to be done and too many staff members to 
be observed for a black principal to complete this activity directly. Improve- 
ment in instruction depended largely on the nature of the staff and student 

ft, 

population, and on the extent to which the principal was sensitive enough to ^ 

r 

recognize and develop those variables essential to effective instruction. 
There is little evidence to support a claim that the supervision of instruction 
by black principals was ef f ective^.because they were never allowed the luxury 
of having adequate time or resources to do the job right. ; 

As an administrator, the black high school principal was expected to 
operate a comprehensive secondary program. However, he was only provided 
with a building^ (and elements associated with its maintenance), an instructional 
staff, and some books with which to complete the job. .To a l^rge extent his 
success in tarrying out his official administrative duties depended very much 
on his success in carrying out his unofficial duties as fund raiser. If a 
black principal failed to raise funds, the extent of his official administration 

was rigidly prescribed by the school code. In this sense, the black principal's 

\ 

official administrative role was governed to a large extent by the amount ofl 
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money he was able to raise; annua-lly for conducting his program. 

'There is little doubt that many of the black principals were effective 
administrators, but' one has to wonder how much more effective they might have 
been if they had not been saddled with the added responsibility of , financing 
a program where the majority of their supporters and chief benefactors were 
themselves without adequate financial resources. Given this confusion of 
educational and administrative roles and the expectations imposed on the 
black high school principal, any judgments on his "effectiveness as an adminis- 
trator have to be studied and evaluated ^in relation to the .context in which 
his activities took place* 
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The Black Principal as a Supervisor 

One of the specific duties of the black high school principal was to 
supervise all of the other black schools in the district. As the supervising 
principal for all black schools, he was expected to visit all schools in the 
district. During tliese visits he was expected to note problems and recomniend 

c . ■ 

solutions. When problems were of such a nature that they could not be solved 
locally, the black high school principal was responsible for calling the 
problems to the attention of the superintendent* In most instances all 
the black principals in .t:he districts reported to the black high schobl 
principal who in turn would make one report to the superintendent. Rarely 
would another black principal in the black high school principal's district 
go directly to the superintendent' without his prior approval. 

A great deal of the black high school principal's activity as supervisor 
was conducted during meetings of the School Masters Club.* At that time many 
of the problems encountered in the various buildings would be discussed and 
solutions would often be suggested. \^ex\ the supervising principal visited 
other black schools in his district, it was mainly as a formality to check 
on how well solutions were working out rather than as an inspection tour to 
determine what problems '^existed . 

Another responsibflity of the black high school principal as a supervisor 
was to map^bus routes, coordinate bus schedules and select bus drivers for the 
district. Since buses were likely to make several stops at different schools . 
in the .district , the black high school principal had to see to it that -the 
transportation of students was well coordinated with the requirements of the 

instructional program and the school code in each school unit. The black high 

/ 

1^ 

* The School Masters Club was made up of black administrators in districts, 
regions,, and statewide groups. The group is discussed in greater detail 
in another section of this work. 
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school principalis concern with student transportation was directly tied to 
his overall concern with the quality of the instructional program received by 
black children in his district. 



\ 
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The Black High School Principal as a Family Counselor 

As a family counselor, the bl^ck high school principal heard arguments 
and suggested solutions to marriage problems as a regular matter of course. 
Many families testified that, as a result of his counsel the black principal 

kept some marriages from breaking up. Juvenile delinquency problems were 

I 

usually handled by the black high school principal as an extention of his 
role as an educ^ional leader • On many occasions a word or recommendation 
\ from the black high school ijrincipal was sufficient to keep a black child 
\ from being prosecuted and sent to jail. The child was thus saved from being 
hampered by a permanent critrjinal record. Rarely would a plea on behalf of 
a youthful offender by a black high school principal fail to be honored if 
he agreed to assume responsibility for the child's conduct over a given period 



of time. The black principaj. could get these kinds of requests granted even 

' / 
when the parents of the youth in question could not do so. \ 

t ' ■ \ 

\The black principal also had to assume the role of chief spoj^esman for 
the community at funerals and many times had to preside over such affairs. 
He was also called on to settle property disputes which arose when people 
died intestate. The black principal was expected to advise families on the 
future educational and vocational choices of recent graduates. He was also 
expected to help families fill out important legal papers and forms, and 
read and interpret important papers. In many instances, the black principal 

was expected to find employment for students and adults who were having 

\ 

difficulty in finding jobs. In short, the black principal was consulted 
on all kinds of personal problems which were not readily understood by mem- 
bers of his community, but which could critically affect the quality^^of their 
daily life. Given this situation, the black high school principal had to 
play the role of family counselor on many occasions advising people on a wide 
range of social and personal problems. 
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THe Black Principal as a Financial-Advisor 

The black high school principal was expected to be able to provide adyice ' 
on the purchase of certain items *£or personal or professional use or on how 
money should be invested. He was expected to help people fill out income 
tax returns, write business letters, and fo;rtnulate budgets. On many occac^ions 
he was asked to provide financial advice about the conduct of ^f arm business, 

and the purchase and sale of land. In the event that someone in the black' 

\ 

community came into a large sum- of money, the black principal was almost 
always asked for advice on how to deal with it. In general, for almost every 
conceivable personal or business problem that a black community member might 
face, the black principal would be asked to serve as a financial advisor who 
would find reasonable solutions. 

Since the black ^high school principal was often the highest paid p,ublic 
employee (white or black) in the area, he exerted considerable influence as 
a financial advisor because he had visible financial resources. On several 
occasions, black principals were instrumental in helping establish credit 
unions, and cooperatives in black communities. The principal always played 
the pivotal role in getting these kinds of projects off the ground. In many 
instances the projects would not have survived had it not been for his financial 
advice and support. , ] ' . 
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The Black High School Principal as a Coimnunlty Leader 

As a community leader, the black high school principal was the unchallenged 
spokesman for the black community. In his role, he was expected to visit 'all 
black churches and give talks on topics of interest to members of the community* 
The bla^ principal was the community's official host for welcoming visiting- 
dignitariei and visiting groups/ He wa^ expefcted to provide suggestions and 
recommendations on how to deal with certain local political and social issues, 
including those issues affecting people over a much wider area^ The b'^ack 
principal was also expected to introduce, explain, and interpret social and 
political trends affecting the black community. The position taken by the 
black principal on vital issues playe'd a crucial role in the thinking and 
actions of the black community. * 

In his role as"" community leader the black principal was often asked to 
help with local elections and to drum; up' supp6rt for the passage of school 
bond issues and county bond issues (sewage, hospitals, streets, etc.)* Many 
times these requests were in conflict with the black community's interests 
because^even though they voted for passage of local bond issues, the new 
funds were not likely to be spent ia their community. The black principal 
was inj a tough spot on these issues because he would violate one of his trusts 
if. he failed to appear to favor th^ positive community development that passage 
of local bond issues represented. ^ • 

Another aspect of the black high school principal's role as a community 
leader dealt with his participation in civic activities in the black and 
larger community. Often he was expected to coordinate the activities of 
different civic groups working together on a particular problem. In this 
role he was also expected to otgani^e groups for political involvement, 
• interpret local political issueis, and design^irteans for presenting grievances 
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to the local white powerxstructure. As a community leader, the black principal 
was ejcp^cted to serve on local political and administrative boards, and to 
report the lack of specific jservice^^^in the black community to the appropriate 
authorities. In fulfilling his role as ^a community leader, the black high 
school principal looked more.UTce an elected politician than a publicly paid 
educator. That accounts in parfc^ior the wide range of roles played by bl^rck 
principals as community leaders. It did not really matter 'wheJtl^r the black 
principal acted as an agent of the black community or as an agent of\the 
' white power structure, he could ^not abdicate his responsibility to seme 
as a community leader because the choice was not entirely his own. 



\ 
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The BlacktPrtncipal as an Employer 

In some of the eastern counties the black populatidn exceeded the white 
population or was at least 407. of the total t>opulation. When this was the 
case, often the black high< school principal was the largest single employer 
in the ^community. In some instances, the budget of the 'black high school 
was larger than any other in the whole county because many areas did not 

have any^local industry that rivaled the economic stature of the black high 

/ 

school. lAs an employer, the black high school principal hired all the instruc- 



tional staff, service per sojanrl-^Oanitors, maids, cooks/ bus drivers, etc.)» 
contractors f or-sm^Urepair jibs, office help, and special staff for special 
^olfsT'^m'many occasions, local high school graduates and community people 
were employed by local . industry as a result of recommendations provided by the 
black high school principal. 
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The Black Principal as a Polittcian 

As a politician, the black high school principal, was expected to serve 
as spokesman for the white community to the black commui ty and vice versa • 
IiKhis political role the ^Irtk principal was expected to be "the man" in 
both. the white and black communities and as such he was often the man in the 
middle. It ijas the black high school principalis responsibility to be able 
to inform the white community what the black community was thinking and wanted* 
And in some instances, he was expected to influence the black coinmunity*s 
thinking in one direction or another. Too often the black high school prin- 
cipal was asked to serve two masters with opposing requirements, opinions, 
and control* The white community exercised absolute control of material 
resources and job security, but the black community exercised control of the 
moral and spiritual values that governed his social action. The black high 
school principal had to exercise considerable political skill to remain a 
viable and credible educational and community leader. 

The black high school principal was usually asked to provide endorse- 
ments during all kinds of local elections even when those running for office 
were openly hostile to the black community. During these times it took 
considerable skill to refuse without offending. The black principal was 
slways the prime candidate for a political office requiring the appointment 
of a black citizen. Even when he did not take the appointment himself, only 
those who were recommended by him would be chosen to serve. The black princi- 
pal was almost always put in charge of local general charitable fund raising 
activities in the black community such as Red Cross, United Fund, March of 
Dimes, etc. The white community also expected him to exercise a degree of 
control over the black community and its leaders. In short, the black high 
school principal was expected to be in control of all political activity 
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being initiated, by and affecting the black community* All of the principals 
agreed that failure to fulfill their roles as acceptable politicians resulted 
in strong reprisals from the white community and condemnation from the black. 
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B ackground on the Black Principal: Questionnaire Data 

Questionnaires from 58 former principals of all black high schools 
provided information on a variety of subjects* The information relating 
to the black principal himself is summarized here, while the rest may be found 
in the chapter on the black high school • 

Table 66 
Place of Birth ^ 



Place 


Percent of Principals Responding 


North Carolina 


88 


The South 


9 


Other 


2 



Table 67 

Type of Cotrnnqnity Lived in While Growing up, by Size' 



Size 


Percent of Principals Responding 


**Rural area 
Small town (2,000 or less) 
' hloderate-sized town (2,000-50,000) 
Suburb of large city 
Large city 


i 

43 
10 
38 
0 
' 9 



The dataHn* Tables. 66 and 67 indicate that 88% of the principals were 
born in North Carolina* Almost half of the principals (43%) grew up in 
rural areas, while '38% were raised in moderate-sized towns* 



Table 68 

Location and Type of Princij>al*s Undergraduate College 



Location ar^d Type 



T 



North Xa^olina, public 
North.'Carolina', private 
South, public 
South,, private 
,0utside South, public 
Outside Soath, private 



Percent >of Principals Responding 



17Z 



59 
28 

' 0 
7 
3 
3 
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Table 69 



Highest Degree Obtained 



Degree 


Percent of Principals Responding 


Associate 


0 


Bachelor 's 


7 


Master's 


93 


Ph, D. or Ed, D, 


0 



Table 70 



Completion Dates for ^Principals Receiving Undergraduate Degrees 



Years 


Percent 


19"25-1929 ■ 
1930-1934 
1935-1939 
1940-1944 
1945-1949 
1950-1954 
' 1955-1959^ 
1960-1964 


3 

16 
'19 
12 
14 

10 ■ •> 
10 

0 ' 



597. of the principals had attended public undergraduate colleges in 
North Carolina, and 28% private undergraduate colleges in North Carolina, as 
indicated in Table 68, 93% of the principals had obtained Master's degrees 
and 7% had only Bachelor's degrees *(Table 69), Table 70 shows that 54% of the 
principals completed their undergraduate degrees before 1950, 

Table 71 

Teaching Experience Before Becoming Principal 



Years 


Percent of ^Principals Responding 


"■■ ' ■ - > 

0 


9 


1-5 


31 ' .. ' 


6-10 


22 


11-15 


26 


16-20 


173 3 


21-25 


2 


26-30 


2 


31-35 


2 ■ 


36+ 


2 
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Table 72 



Number of Years Served as Principal 



Years . 




1-5 






9 


6-10 






14 


11-15 






19. 


16-20 






12 


21-25 




^9 


26-30 






17 


31-35 






3 


364- 


r 

% 




* • , 10 



Table 73 



Number of Different Schools Served as Principal 



Number of Schools 


Percent of Principals Responding 


1 


26 


2 


28 


, 3 


14 


4 


■' I ■ 


5 





Table 71 indicates that almost half of the'principals (48%) had had 6 
to 15 years teaching experience before becomings principal, 317, had had 1 
to 5 years experience, and ^7. had no experience. According to Table 72, 
327, of the principals had served 6 to 15 years as principal, and 107o had 
served more than 36 years • Most principals (587.) had served at only*one 
or two different schools (Table 73) • 
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Table 74 ' 



Status After Desegregation 



Status 


Percent of Principals Responding 


Principal at same school 


' 55 


Principal at different school 


10 


Assistant principal 


: 5 


Administrator in central office 


10 


Teacher 


5 


' Retired 


5 


Other ' . 


9 


« /* 



When asked about their status after desegregation, 55% of the principals 



reported that they kept the same position, while 10% moved to other schools, 
5% became assistant principal, and 10% moved into administration at the 
central office. In addition, 66%' reported on the questionnaire that they 

held this same position in 1973* 

*• ' « 

Table 75 



Salaries of Principals Before and After Desegregation 



f 

a • 

Annual Salaries 


Salaries of Principals Reporting 


7- Before Desegregation '• % After Desegregation 


As Principals 


As Principals 


As Other Educa- 
.tional Prof. 


Under $5,000 

$5,000-5,999 

$6,000-6,999 

$7,000-7,999 

$8,000-8,999 

$9,000-9,999 

$10,000-10,999 

$11,000-11,999 • 

$12,000-12,999 

$13,000-13,999 

$14,000-14,999 

$15.000-151199 

Over $16,00^PI 


2 
2 
3 
12 

10 

14 
3 ' 
3 
2 

17, 


2 
0 

■ 0 
0 
3 
9 
5 
5 
12 
31 

> 


, 2 
3 

2 ' 
2 . 
5 
2 
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It is interesting to note that prior to desegregation the majority 
of principals (827.) earned less than $13,000 annually while after desegrega- 
tion 53% earned more than $13,000 as principal. Wliile no one had earned more 
than $16,000 annually before desegregation, 317, earned this much as principal 
after desegregation. 
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The H> V, Brown Schoolmasters Club ' 

Black principals d^id not work in a vacuum. Because they were rarely 

if ever included in policy formation in the white^power structure in their 

school administrative units, they formed their own group known as The H, V, 

Brown Schoolmasters Club, It w. founded when schools were organized on a 

segregated basis and has been in operation some 40 years'. The Club which was 

formed in 1933 as an all male professional school masters organization under 

the leadership of V, Brown who was then principal in Goldsboro, North . 

Carolina, was known at first as the^Pilots Club. Its general purpose was 

to help in the progress and orderly development of the school and the community 

using all human and natural resources available. Anyone holding state academic 

qualifications who had received a bona fide appointment as principal of a 

school was qualified to become a member of the Club. 

Over the years the Club was extended to Craven, Duplin, Greene, Jones, 

Lenoir, Onslow, Johnson, Wilson and Wayne counties and it was renamed the 

o 

V, Brown Schoolmasters Club. The purpose of the Club widened, focusing 

* 

on the principalship of the schools. It was felt at the time that ijith t\\e 

increasing number of teachers and pupils, the principal should give more 

time to administration, curricula 'studies,, teaching guides, rating scales, 

standardized tests and other techniques. The Club function^jd to provide 

black principals with a forum for exchanging ideas, discussing new techniques, 

and sharing expertise.'' Principals would explain ways they had coped with 

certain prablems in their schools a way of suggesting courses of action 

for principals in other schools with similar problems. 

« 

The Cliib, which is still in existence, brings outstanding speakers to 
local corompnities from the State Department of Public Instruction, Colleges 

Ji 

' „. - - J 

and Universities, and from the political arena. It encourages student 
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s^cholarships and supports worthwhile community uplift projects. Meetings^ 

/ * • . ' ■ 

^ which consist of luncheons held every third Wednesday of each month, rotate 
among the several co.unties in which the Club's members are located^ 

The Club provides public recognition for members when they retire as 
principals in the form of a public banquet with a featured speaker. At 
that time the retiring principal is presented with an engraved plaque. Many 

* members who have retired as principals have gone on to be elected members of 
School boards; some hejlp out with; Club activities part time; some serve on 
various advisory committees; others ''serve organizations as consultants. 
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Part VI 

• . The Black High School; Ten Years Later --19 73 

Even though the current status of the black high school is not a part of 
.the present study, we felt that a quick look at some of the data on all the 
former black schools in some instances and on selected schools in other 
instances "^ould ser;ve to provide some insight into some of the changes that 
have taken place over the last ten years. Time and resour.ce limitations do 
not permit a detailed analysis of recent data. However, our treatment here 
should enable the reader to discern some of the patterns that are suggestive 

f the school experience facing black youth today in North Carolina, In , 
order to really understand the changes, ,a more systematic and carefully 
constructed study would have to be completed. In our judgment, that should , 
be\the subject of another study with 'a different focus. 

In previous chapters we have examined the black high school as it existed 

* 

in 1963-64. During the ten year period which followed, many changes were 

\ ' ' 

made \n the public high schools of North Carolina as a result of both 

integration and consolidation. Many schools which had been all black high 
school^ became elementary schools or junior high schools, or were closed 
entirely. Often, a given school underwent several grade changes within that 
ten-year^ period. In some cases when the school continued to operate, its 
name wi^s changed. Some of the effects of these changes on the attitude of 
the 'blacky community toward the public school has already been documented. 
Number of School s ! 

Data ?hown in Table 73 indicate that in 1963-64 91' of the state's 100 
counties had at least 1 black high school and th^t, in fact, 44% of the 

counties hac| at least one white school^ and only 13% of the counties had only 

i 
I 

one. When looking at the distribution' of black and white high schools across 
administrative units (Table 77)\we see! that 140 of the state's 171 



I 
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administratlve units had at least 1 black high school, and that each adminis- 
trative unit had. at least one white high school. 70.7% of the units Had only 
one black school, while S4% of the units had only one white high school. In 
1963-64 there were 493 white high schools and 226 black high schools, making \ 
a total of 719 public high scht>ols. In 1973-74 the total number of public 
* high schools was 366, or 353 fewer schools than, there were ten year.s. before. 
The data in Table 78 show the distributior) of high schools per county in 1963-64/ 
as compared with 1973-74. In 1973^-74 25% of the counties had only one public / > 
high school, and 8f% had 5 or ewer high schools, while in 1963-64 only 2% / 
of the counties had only one public high school, and 43% had 1 to 5 high / 
schools per county. The distribution of higli schools across administrative 
units shown in Table 79 reveals that while in 1973-74 45.6% of th6 administrative 
units had only one* the largest, group of administrative units in 1963-64 was 
that with only two high schools, probably reflecting one white high school 
and one black high school in^^ach district. 

Table 76 



Distribution of High Schools per County 1963-64 



# High Schools 
Per County 


Black 


Wliite 


Frequency 


7o 


Frequency 


7. 


1 


40 


44 


13 


13 


2 


13 


14.3 


10 


10 


3 ^ 


14 


15.4 


17 


' 17 


4 


15 


16.5 




11 


5 


2 


2.2 


12 


12 


6 


4 


4.4 


11 


11 


7 ^ 


1 \ 


1.1 


6 . 


6 


8 


1 \ 


1.1 


6 


6 


9 


1 


1.1 


4 . 


4 


10 






4 


4 


.11 ' 






2 


2 


12 






2 


2 


13 






I 


1 . 


14 






1 


1 



1 
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Table 77 

Distribution of High Schools per Administrative Unit 1963-64 



f High Schools 
Per Admin. Unit 



\ 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
•12 
13 
14 



Black 



Frequency 




7. 



70.7 
10.0 
10.7 
6.4 

2.1 



Frequency 



87 
11 ■ 
21* 
12 
l3 
10 
5 

>4' 
4 
2 
1 



7o 



54 - - 

G ■ 
.12 

7.0 

7.6 

5.8 

2.9 

2.3 

2.3 • 

• 1.1 . 
.05- 



.05 



r 



J. Table 78 

Distri,b(ition of High Schools per County 



# High Schools 
?et County 


1963r64 


' 1973- 


74 ■ ' 




Frequency 


7. 


Frequency 


7. 


1 


2 


2 


25 


25 




2 


.13 


" 13 


. ■ 15 , 


15 




3 


10 


10 


16 j 


16 




4 


9 


9 


13 


13 




5 


9 


9 


12 


12 




6' . 


7 


7 


5 


5 




7 


9 


9 


7 . 


7 




8 


6 


6 


3 


3 




9 


7 


7 








10 


. 8 


8 


1 






u 


1 


1 


1 






12 


8 . 


8 








13 


3 


3 


1 






14 




2 ^ 


l" 






15 


2 








16" 


X 


1 


r 






17 


1 


1 






18 


2 


2 








19 


1 


1 








20 


1 


1 









(Total'// Counties =« 100) 
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Table 79 

Distribution of High Schools per Administrative Unit 



# High Schools 


1963-64 


• 


1973-74* 




per Admin. Unit 


' Frequency 


7. 


Frequency 


1 


! 


7.6 


69 


45.6 


2 


; 76 


44.4 


f\ am 

27 


1 "7 Q 

17. 0 


3 


10 


^ Q 
J. O 


1 ft 

lO 




, 4 


14 


8.2 


20 




5 


13 


7.6 


0 




6 




6.4 


c 

3 


J.J 


T 


I 5 


2.9 


1 


. uo 


8 i 


7 


A 1 






9 


6 


3.5 






10 


7 




1 


.06 


11 


o 


1.7 






12 










13 




1.2 






14 


. .58 






15 


1 


.58 






16 .. . 


1 


.58 






17 










' 18 


1 


.58 






L 






/ 





*20 fewer administrative units as a result of consolidation of districts 



Grade Level Changes 

' In 1963-64 there were 24 black senior high schools, 23 black junior -senior 
.high schools, and 179 black unioit schools. Between 1963-64 and 1973-74 grade 
'level changes were made at all but 14 of thege senior high schools, 3 of 
these junior high schools^ and 41 of these union. schools. In short, only 58 
of the 226 black high schools which e..isted in 1963-64 did not undergo changes 
in the grade levels which they served. Table30 shows the distribution of types 
qf high schools with no grade level changes. Many of the ,168 schools in which 
grade changes were made had 2 or 3 grade changes after 1963-64. Table 81 shows 
that 65 schools (28.87.) underwent 2 grade level changes, and 26 (11.5) under- 
went 3 grade level changes. 



Table 80 \ 

Distribution of Types of H^gh Schools 
with no Grade Leve^l Changes 
(1963 to closing date or 1^963-1973) 



Type of 
High School 



Grade 
Levels 



Number of 
Schools 



^Percentage 
of Schools 

\ 



Total 



Number Percent 



Senior 

4 

^ Junior Senior 



Union 
Totals 



9-12 


8 


. 10-12 


6 


5-12 


0 


6-12 


0 


•7-12 


3 


8-12 


0 


1-12 


41 


7 


58 




14 



41 

58 



24.1 
5.2 



70.7 
100.0 



Table 81 ' 

Number of Grade Changes in Formerly All -Black High^ Schools 

During the 1963-73 Period 



# of Grade 






Changes ' 


Frequency 


Percentages 


0 ^ 


\ ^ - 58 


' 25.7 


1 


\ 69 


■ 30.5 


2 


' 65 


28.8 


3 


26 


11.5 


4 


7 


3.1 


5 


• 1 


A 

t 


Totals 


226 


t 
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School Name Changes 

It is interesting to note that in addition to undergoing grade level 
changes, some formerly all black high schools also had their school names 
changed. Table 82 shows that 32 schools (14.2%) of the 226 schools had their 
names changed at least once during the te^n year period between 1963 and 1973. 



.Table 82 

School Name Changes in Formerly All -Black High Schools 
During^ the 1963-74 Period 





"No Change 




Changed 


■ r 


194 


- 85.8 


32* 




14.2 



* 30 schools had 1 name change 
' 2 schools had 2 name changes 



Number of Principals j>er School ^ 

As was indicated in a previous chapter, one of the characteristics of 

the black school was the tenure of its principals. Table 83 indicates .that 

78.37* of the schools had only one or two principals between 1963 and 1973.^. 

Only 15.9% had three different principals, 4.9% had four differe^^ principals, 
and .97o had five different principals during the ten year period. 

Table 83 



Number of ^ Principals per School in Formerly 
All-Black High Schools During the 1963-74 Period 



# of Principals 
per School 


Frequency 


Percentages 


1 
.2 
3 
4 


90 
87 

u 184 

2 


39.8 
38.5 
15.9 
4.9 
.9 


Total 


226 
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Black High School, Principals in 1.973 ' ' " ' ^ 

In 1963-64, there were 22^ (see Table 19) principals of black schools that 

♦ 

included high school grades! , Of the 226, 24 served as principals of Senior 

High Schools (grades 9-12 or 10-12), 23 served as principals* of Junior-Senior 

High Schools (grades 5-12, 6-15, 7^12, or 8-12),^and the remaining 179 served 

as principals of Union High Schools (grades 1-12), The specific percentage 

breakdown of the number 6f different schools served is shown in Table 6. 

Ten years after the established data base line year (1963-64), there 

were 15 black principals serving in schools with grades 10 and/or above. Of 

fchis .number 1 served as a principal of^a lOth grade school, and 1 as a 

principal of 9th and lOth grade school. The principals were located in 14 

♦ \ 

different counties and 15 different administrative units. The list of the 
number of principals located in tire different administrative units is shown 
in Appendix 5, 
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Closing of Black High Schools . ' , i ' 

By 1973, 93 of the 226 formerly all black high schools had ceased to 
operate altogether. Table reveals that most of these schools (65.6%) 
closed between 1968 and^ 1970. Of these 93 schools, only 63 still contained 
students in grades 9 through 12 during the last year of the school's operation. 
The data in Table 85 shows that 25 of ^ the 93 schools operated their last 
year with elementary school studertts (grades 1-8) and 5 schools had only 
grades 5-9 or 7-9. The largest percentage of schools closed before, 1973 
(44.17.) ^ere those with grades 1 through 12.^ 

Of the formerly all black high schools which were still in. operation in 
1973, 120 of them, had ceased to operate as high schools. The data in Table 86 
show that 62.57. o^f these schools opera'^ted as high schools for the last time 
in 1968-69 or 1969-70. ^In short, by the fall of 1970, 87,57. of -the schools 
which had been black high schools in 1963-64 and were still open in 1973 were 
no longer functioning as high schools. Table 87 gives the last year of ' 
operation as a high school for the 93 schools which closed entirel]^, and the , 
120 schools which were still operating in 1973 but no longer functioned as 
high schools. Again, 1968. 1969 and 1970 sec :o be the years in which irost 
of these formerly all black schools (65.37.) ceased to operate as high schools. 
Thus, in th^ fall of 1970 only 40 forfherly all black high schools were still 
operating as high schools, and by the fall of 1972 this number wa^ reduced 
to only 13. 
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Table 84 



Last Year ^ the Physical Plant of Formerly^ 
^li-Black High Schools Operated 



p 

Year School 

.Closed 


/ 


Frequency 


Percentages 


1965 


o 


» 10 




10.8 


1966 




12 




12.9 


1967 


• 


5 




5.4 


1968 




19 . 




20.4 


1969 




26 




28.0- 


1970 




16 




17.2 . 


1971 




4 




4.3 


. 1972 

r 




1 




1.1 


Total Schools 


Closed 


93 











Table 85 

Final Grade Level Status of Formerly 
All-Black High Schools Closed Before 1973 



* ?inal Statues 


Frequency 


Percentages 


-K-4 ' 


1 


1.1 


1-4 ' ? 


1 


1.1 


1-6 




i . 5.4 


1-7 


3 


3.2 


1-8- 


11 


11.8 


1.-9 


1 


1.1 


1-12 


41 ' 


44.1 


2-12 


1 , 


1.1 


3-8 


1 


1.1 


3-12 


. 1 


1.1 


4-6 . 


* • ' 1 


1.1 


4-12 


1 


1.1 


5-8 


1 ■ 


1.1 


5-9 




' 3.2 " 


7-9 




2.2 
5.4 


7-12 • 




9-12 


8 


8.6 


10-12 


6 


6.5 


Total 


93 





^Schools closed before 1973 
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Table 86 



Final Year of Operation bf Formerly All-Black 
High Schools Still in Operation as of 1973 



baSC year or 










Percentages 


1 OA*) 1 Q 


1 


'8 


1964-1965 


2 


1.7 


1.965-1966 


2 


1.7 


1966-1967 


8 


6.7 . 


1967-1968 , 


17 


14.2 


1968-1969 


37 


30.8 


1969-1970 


38 


31.7 > 


1970-1971 


13 


• 10,8 


1971-1972 


2 ' ' . 


1.7 


Total High Schools Closed 


120 

— . 





Table 87 

Final Year of Operation as a High School in Formerly 
All -Black High Schools in the 1963-73" Period 



!Pinal Year of Operation 
as a High School • 


Frequency 


Percentages 


1963-1964 . 


1 


.5 


1964-1965 


' 15 


v.o 


1965-1966 


19 


8.9 


1966-1967 


22 


10.3 


1967-1968 


36 


16.9 


1968-1969 


59 


= 27.7 


1969-1970 


' 44 


20.7 


° 1970-1971 


14 


6.6 


1971-1972" 


3 


1.4 


'"'Total of all Black High Schools 
Closed 


213 
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Formerly All-Black High Schools In 1973 

In i5J3, 133 of the original 226 all black high schools were still in 
joperation* The data in Table 88 show that in 1973 8^9 schools (68. 9%) included 
grades K-6 or K-9, 26 schools (19.57.) were junior high schools, and only 17 
schools (12.87.) stiU included grades 9-12. Table 89 indicates the number 
of different grade levels contained in these schools in 1973. Thirty-one ^ 
schools (23. J7.) contained three grade?, 17 schools (12.87.) contaitied 4 grades, 
and 17 schools (12,87.) contained 5 grades. Only 2 schools (1.57.) functioned 
as union schools, including grades K-12. It is interesting to note that in 
1973 23 schools (17.3%) included only-l or 2 grades, a practice .that was 
unheard of In the all-black schools in 1963-64. Table 90 shows the present 
grade level status of the 133 originally all-black high schools still in 
operation in 1973.' The largest figure, 13 schools (9.87.) represents those 
schools operating as junior high schools with grades 7-9. The second largest ' 
group contains the 11 schools (8/37.) , including grades K-6, and the third 
largest group (10 schools or 7.57.) includes those with grades K.8. Only 11 * 
t schools (8.37.) included all three senior high schoo^rades*, l6-12.- , 



Table 88 ^ , 

Distribution oZ^ Grades Included in Formerly 
All-Black High Schools in 1973- 



Grades Included 


Frequency 


"Percentages 




K-6 




43 




32.3 








46 




34.6 




7-9 




. 26 




19.5 




7-12 . 




■ 2 




. 1.5- 




9-12 ■ 


% 


189 


9.8 




.K-12 








1.5 




Spec. Ed. 




1 




• ^ .\ .8 




' Total 


133 
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Table 89 



Number of Different Grade Levels Included in 
All-Black High Schools in 1973 



Number of Grade Levels 
ia Each School * 


Frequency 


• 

Percentages 


1 


in 






■■ 

■ 7.5 ' . 


2 


13 








3 


Jl 






23.3 


4 


, 17 






12.8 


5 


17 






12.8 


6 


* 

, 11^ 






8.3 


7 


11 






8.3 


8 


8 






6.0 . 


.9 


11 






8.3 • 


\ . 1.0 - - ■ 


1 






.8 


V 13 


2 . 






1.5 . 




132 - 








+ 1 Spec. Ed. School 


• 1 








•i 

Total 


133 
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Table 90 / 



Itesent Grade Level Status .of Formerly* All -BjLack 
High Schools Still in Operation, in 1973 



1973 Status- 



K-2 
K-3 . 
lC-4 
K-5 
K-6 
K-7 - 
K-8 . 
K-9 . 
K-12 ' 
1-3 
1-4- • 
1-5 
1-6 
1-8 
1-9 
3-6 

3- 8 
4*-5 

4- 6 
4-7 

4-8 ' 

4- 9 

5- 6 
5-8' 

5- 9 
6 

6- 8* 
6.-9 / 
7 

7- 8 
7-9 
7-12 
8 

&-9 

8rl2 

9 

9-10 

9- 12 
10 

10- 12 
Spec. Ed. 



Frequency 



Total 



3 
3 

.4 
3 
11 
4 

10 
1 
~2 

1 ' 
2. 
2 
5 
4 

' 1 
1 
1 

2 • 
2 
1 
7 
1 

•3. 
5 
3 
1 
7 
1 

3' 
3 
13 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 

- 4 
1 

5." 
1 



133 



Percentages 



^1 



191 



2.3 
2.3 
3.0 
2.3 
8.3 

3.*'0 
7.5 

.8 
1.5 

.8 
1.3 
1.5 
3.8 
3.0 

.8 

.8 

.8 
1.5 
1.5 

.8 
5.3. 

.8 
2.3 
3.8 
2.3 

.8^ 

5.3 : 

.8 
2.3 
2.3 
9.8 

.8 
1.5 
1.5 

.8 
3.0 
2.3 
3.0 

.8 
3.8 

.8 
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Changes in Extracurricular Experiences in 1973 

Data for this ar^a* is spotty and'vefy difficult to obtain accurately. ^ 
Part of the difficulty lies in the sensitivity of the problem in areas tjint 
have 'Struggled through* desegregation issues and fights in the recfent past. 
Another part of t}ve difficulty is related to the f^^ct that/ specif ic data on 
black student participation in extracurricular activities are no longer kept. 
However, yearbook analysis^^ reveals some interesting insights into tl.ie problem. 
Since our techniques^ in yearbook analysis are still in the early stages ot j 
development, only a few examples will be employed here to illustrate some of 
the changes that have pccurred regarding^ black student participation *in extra- 
curricular activities in desegregated schools. 

Without doubt, there has been a qualitative change in the depth and breadth 

V , ' ^ ' 

®of the type of extracurricular activities black youth experience in desegregated 
schools. For exampl^e, in ^1963-64, looking at black high schools as a group, 

/there was a total of 43 different extracurricular activities in which students 
could participate. More than half (50%) of all black h|.gh schools liod 24 of 



these activities in their school and 15\ or fewer of the schools reported that 
they had fewer than 12 o£ the activities in their schools. Table 91 j§hows 
that senior high schools have a variety of activities for student participation 
ranging^ from 30 to 59 different activities with an average of 42 activities per 
, sphool. On the basis of absolute numbets tHe',p?ercentage of students participating 
irj the available activities ranged from 28/i to 94% with an average participa- 
tion percentage of '627«. The percentages of students pai^j^^ipatipg in each 
school is probably less than indicated by absolute count because many students 
participate in a number of different activities. Black students who participate 

—7 7- ' 192 

* A more detailed aspect of this irethod of obtaining data will be explored, 
^ in^a future study .of participation patterns of black 'students in integrated 

schoc>ls-w ^ ' • , ' ' • 
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/ 



in activities make up 20% to 50% of the total number of students involved, with 
an average participation of 31%, In each of the six schools used, the pattern 
of bla,dlc_student participation across the v^^ious activities differed widely. 
The acj^ual pattern of participation for each school is shown in Appendices 6, 

7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 26% of the- staff assigned to work with jstudent groups 

' -- - ' " ^^1 i 

in the six schools was black. The staff members served in a |restricted number 

I 

of activities. i 

Table 91 

/ 

Soite Selected Characteristics of Student Activity Patterns 
in Six Senior High Schools 1972-73 Schc ■ Year 



\ 

1 




Number of . 
Different 


1 

\ 

Total # of 
Stud&nts 




Black Students 
Participating 


Nun ' i" of 
Activities ' 
Without 


' staff ' 
Assigned to 
Various 


Schools 


Enrollment 


Activities 


Participating 


% 






Black Students 


Activitips " 












Total 


Bl.nck;_ 


1 


2,080 


44 


1,183 


57 


234 


20 


13 


20 


2 


2 


1,666 . 


35 


758 


45 


241 


32 


4 ■ 


14 


2 


3 


1.P44 


41 


983 


94 


326 


33 


5 


44 /' 


11 ' 


4 


1,659 
1,476 




-30 
45 


472 , 


2a_ 


-.236 


50 




li 


7 " 


.5 




900 


61 


235 


26 


3 


21 , 


8 


6 


1,378 




f^59 


i;,196 


87 


325 


27 


9 


12 


4 


















1 

/ 





193 



* This figure refers -to the percent of the tbtal numb'er of students par4:ici?ating 
In activi'tiea vho were black . ' ' . 
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Changes in S taf f Assignrrients ^ - ' 

Table 92 shoves the pattern of staffing in the six senior high sphools 
we selected for study* 24% of the administrators and support staff in the 
six schools were black. Five of the principals Vjere white and 2 of them were 

black.* There were 7 white and 3 black assistant principals in the six schools, 

» 

297. of the teacners in the six schools surveyed were black. Even though the^e 

has been a decided drop in £he percentage of black administrators, the percentage ( 

of black teachers (297.) in the six schools selected is greater than the \ , 

1 

percentage (24.87o) of black teachers in the state in 1963-64. . 

Table 92 . ^ \ 

Some Selected Characteristics of Administrators and Staff 
in Six Senior High Schools 1972-73 School Year 





Administrators 
and Support 


- Administrators 
Principals Asst. Principals 


Teachers 

Number 
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Total 


Black 
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Black 


''Jhite 


Black 


Total 
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' ^ * One white and ojne black principal served as co-prinqipals of one school 
divided into tw|0 parts (East and West). ' j 



' ** Co-principals 
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Changes in Approved Non-Public Schools 

The approved non-public schools in North Carolina experienced a fast ^ 
rate of growth during the ten year period (1963-1973) of our 3tudy. Tsble 91 
shows that the number of administrative ax-eas containing, non-public schools 
with high school grades grew from 18 to 55, and the number ^of scbools with 
high school grades 10 and above increased from. 25 to 93. The number of 
high school teachers working in approved non -public schojols more than doubled 
during the ten year per iod^'gt owing from 245 to 587 teachers. There was a sU^htf 
decrease in the number of schools with high school grades that were accredited l>y 
jfche state of North Carolina^ The i^wBber .of these high schools accredited by the 
state dropped from 19 to 10 over tli^ ten year period* During the same period,' 
the number jO:^ non-public^high schools accredited |>y the Southern Association 
grew from ^ |:o 10. It appears that school desegregation accelera'ted the 
increase irt.-the number of students attending a lacger" number of approved non- 
public high schools* However, it is difficult to measure the quality of these 

non-public high schools on the basis of their accreditation ^^atus, since only 

/ 

27.9% of them were accredited by either the state or the Southern Association. 

* / ' ' 

It should be noted that some oi the ap{>roved non""public schools are too new 

to be accredited as yet. Therefore decisions concerning the quality of these 

, non-public schools based on accreditation data will have to be withheld until 

they have received^their fi^rst a^creditacion re^^iew. Even with that problem 

of quality, the tteqd toward the growth in number and si^e of approved nbn-- 

public schools in NortK Carolina is unmistakable* Tl^is trend 'should be 

watched closely to se.e if the direction of th^ trend changes as public schoofs 

demonstrate their superiority over ajpprovod non-public schools in terms of 

academic and: extracurricular progran^s, and personal ^nd social development.* 
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Part VII 



Inferences and Propositions That Warrant Further Consideration 
The black high school in North Carolina was a direct and positive fbrce 
in the development of the community it served • It provided leadership and 
participation opportunities for black staff, student's*, and laymen when no 
other official institution was available to serve tuls community • As far 
as we can determine, the black high school was the only long term publicly 
sul^ported inslltacion that was" pervasive across the black comrnu^ity, and that 
was controlled, operated, staffed, popula^ted, and maintained by blacks that 
has ever existed (or most probably will ever exist ^again) in the United 
States. There was no other institution that matched the black high school's 
pervasive character within and across every black community in the state of » 
North Carolina and most probably in other Southern states as well* 

All high schools serve their respective communities^ However, that 

service can be thought of as occurring along a continuupi from direct to 

\ 

indirect. Most high schools serye their communitie^s indirectly because they 
help to define those choices that students might make in fulfilling their 
rolM as citizens in the larger community* InKthis sense Tiigh schools provide 
the foundation for later choices, but play only an indirect role in the 
specific ohoices. individual Students make regarding their lives. The role 
of the black high school in the black community was central to its functioning 
and because of this it served its ^community more directly than the white high 
.school did its community* The apparent relationship of black and white high 
schools to their respective communities is ^illustrated in Figure 1. The black 
high school seemed to play a critical role in determining the opportunities 
available to members of the black community, more so than was the case with 
the white high school in the^white community. Without the presence of the 
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Figure T; The Relationship Between High Schools and Their Respective Comniunities 

*' • 

black high school^ the black conraiunity would have been severely limited educa- 
tionally, socially, politically, and economically. There were few if any 
educational opportunities for black citizens outside the black high school. 
Most. social events in the black connnunity could not have taken place if the 
black high school had not existed. It was expected by the raerabers of both 
the black and^white comnninities that the politics within and outside the 
black community would be a central concern of the black high school and 
especially of the principal of the black high school J Lastly^ a great deal 
of the economic activity in the black community was dependent on the presence 
and support of the black high school. In many ways the black high school 
played a crucial role in defining, directing, and creating major social 
functions in the black community. Black communities woul3 have been unable 
to carry on many activities critical t;o their development and they would not ' 
have been exposed to ideas and issues that enabled their members to take 
advantage of existing opportunities or enabled them to pursue newly created 
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opportunities. The black cotntnunity needed the black high school to carry 

out its sbcial functions. In that sense the black cpmmunity was almost 

completely defined by the scope of the black high school. 

"'The white high school *s role in the white cotnrounity was much dif ferenb 
« 

than that played by the black high school in its community. While the white 
high school did contribute to. the educational, social, political, and economic 
life of the' white community,' it did not control these major social functions. 
In fact, these major social functions were controlled so totally by other 
parts of the ^hite community that the vast ma jor ity, of white high schools 
would not have dared to go beyond supporting those values and ideals that ' 
„were specified by the wjiite community as being properly the role of the school. 
In addition, many of the critical. educational learnings* could only be learned 

r ( ^ 

in the white community' outside the high school: Unlike the black community, 
the white community 'dictated the social learnings that the white high school 
could offer. The social pattern of the white community was not set directly 
by the white high school. Typically, the white high school was expected to be 
and remain apolitical in its community activities. The political activities 
were controlled by the white community outside the white high school. The 
white high school played a minor role In the economic life of the white 
community/ " - * \ , 

r * 

Little influence could be exerted by the white high school on the white 
community because the white high school was dependent on the white community 
for it-s economic base whereas the black community was dependent, to a large 
degree, upon the black high school for its economic base. Thus it can be seen 
that the economic relationship between the black high school and the black 
community was often the reverse of the relationship observed in the white 
community. » , ' 

199 

* All specific job information in such fields as banking, insurance, management 
sales, construction, repairs, etc. had to be learned in* the white community. 



The illustration in Figure 1 and our foregoing discussion show some of 
the ways that the black high school differed from the white high school in 
terms of their r^espective communities.' The*!) lack high school exert^ed a, much 
greater influence on opportunities in and the development 'of the black 
community because it was central to its functioning. This was not the case 
with the white high school when it is%iewed in terms of its re\ationship with 
th€^ white community. In addition, the black high school heavily influenced 
the nature of the^contact between the black and white communities. Returning 
to Figure 1 the reader should note that 'the black community (B) overlaps 
with the whit§ community (C) but not with the white high school (D). On the 
othe.r hand, the bia ck high school (A) had a much greater overlap" with the 
white community (C) including some contact with the white high school (D) . 
Generally speaking, for the white community^ the black high school represented 
the black community, and it usually was th^ white high school *s sole contact 
with the black community* ^ 

- ' A more i:arefu,l analysis of Figure 1 reveals that while the white community 
might, choose to deal with the black community directly, it almost always 
included the black high school in its deliberations. However, many times the 
white community dealt only with the black high school as the representative 
of the black community. The white high school hardly ever made any contact 
with the black community outside the black high school. The black high school * 
was the bridge, the communication link between, the black and white communities. 

T 

The kipds of development experienced by most black communities in North 
Carolina can be directly tied to the influence of some aspects of the black 
high school^s program. I^ the majority of instances the black high school 
offered the only avenue to the outside world for most black citizens. Since 
the black high school Controlled much of the information coming into the black 
community from the outside, it exerted a great influence over the members of 
that community. 200 
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The blacK hflgh school also served to open doors and create opportunity 
for blacks Within and outside the black cominunity. In a real sense then, the 
fflack high school was the black community in many areas in North Carolina. 
This feeing the case, the extent of progress a given black community could 
make was dependent dh the cour.se taken and the programs implemented by the 
black high school. 

The Black High School as a Social System • ' 

When we consider the blaclc high school as a social system we are mainly 
concerned with trying to^escribe it rather than^ with trying to build a 
conceptual model of ^.t. Social system, as we are using the term, must^ot 
be confused with the n<ftion of society, or J:he nStion of^tate, or thought 

of ds only being applicable to large Aggregates of human ~lnt eri ctTon ' in' 

■ T " ' , ^ " 

conducting social functions. With reference to the black hi§h school, 

social system deals with functions of the black high school as an institutional 

unit within a given community (the community may also be thought of 'as a 

social system). Specifically our concern^here is with behavior within the 

social system of the black high school-. 

Behavior in the black high^ school can be viewed as a function of two major 

sets of variables. The first set of variables is conlleptual. It deals with 

institution, ..role, and expectation. Together, these notions define and 

diiscribe t1ie normative dimension of activity in a social system. The second 

set of variables is descriptive. It deals with the individual, personality, . 

and disposition. Together, this set of notions defines and describes the 

"personal dimension of activity in a social syst^^m. Using these two major sets 

of variables, one .can study the specific role of a particular student without ' 

reference to particular students. At this point we are concerned with £he 

institutional or sociological aspects of student *and staff behavior in the 
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'black high school. On the other hand, one might study the personality of . 
particular students without reference *to the specific role of a student. 
This approach provides a view of individual ^or psychological aspects of 
student and staff behavior in the black..high school. These two major sets of 
variables studied together can be thought of as constituting a socio- 
psychological analysis of the social system of the black high school. 

\ 

The black high.'school as a social system had certain imperative functions' 
that were carried out in certain routinized patterns, that is, the black 
high school became an institution. Therefore, one of the important analytic 
units for describing the nature of the function's and patterns of the black'^ 
high school as,an institution are-the roles played by students, staff, and 



community members. These roles have expectations attached to them; that is, 
» * 

the rights, privileges, and obligations that determine what the incumbents 
in the roles must do. Differexit roles in the black high school complemented 
each other and a§ such, each role derived its definition and meaning from ^ 

o 

the other roles that operated in the black high school sotting. Tlius the ^ 
role of the black teacher, student, principal, and parent cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to each other. In performing the Hole behavior , 
expected of him, the black principal directed the activity of the school; 

r 

in performing the role behavior expected of him, the teacher ^reacted to 
direction frort the principal. Our purpose in viewing the black s^chool as a 
social system and utilizing major institutional variables (such as programs, 
'activities, staff positions, etc.) for analysing the behavior of individuals 
serving or being served is to see how roles and personalities interacted in. 
the school in the context of the community it served. This is justified in 
the final analysis partly because the black high school as a social system 
was part of a particular community, and partly because the nature of the 
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educational roles and the character of staff -student interactions are integrally 

^related tdf other broader aspects of the black community. 

Seeing the black high school as a social system' serves to provide a , 

general framework for understanding how the school served ifts students^ and 

the blacjk conrniunity iri particular apd the total community in general. This 

• ^. 

framework should ►enable us to put forth inferences and propositions concerning 

•the black high school and its effects on community developr^ent. As we present 

these inferllnces and propositions we hope to reflate our findings on the 

specific topic t<^ broader issues .affecting educational theory and practice 

in the United States. Now we can turn our attention to the discussion of 

specific inferences and propositions. ' ^ ^ 

Inferejices and Propositions Resulting from the Study of the Black High School 
and Its .Effects on Community Development in North Carolina 

Inference 1: Educational policy involving financial Support made at the top 
and directed at a specific problem causes many problems and 
conflicts at lower levels that were not intended or foreseisn. 

The above inference was arrived at as the result of ^seeing the turmoil 

caused at the state and local school Jlevels when the Congress, of the Un^ited 

States' authorized the Federal Treasury in 1836 to distribute funds for the 

support of local educational efforts on the basis'" of state population. This 

was the first Congressional effort to provide financial support for local 

educat^.onal efforts. These funds did t]pt carry any stipulation for social 

application outside of aiding local cominunities in their efforts to educate 

their youth.* Yet , the requirement that distribution be based on federal 

population, which included black slaves, caused a split between tlie white • 

citizens in eastern and western North Carolina that (persisted for more than a 

decade. The conflict was caused by the method of distribution stipulated. 

The legal method for distributing state funds for local educational effortis 

was based on the distribution of the white population. Conversely, the^^egal 
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method of distributing. the federal funds provided to the state by the Congr 
was based on the federal population of the state which Included black slaves; 
Since eastern North Carolina had more black slaves ,than whites in their 
^population, they got. more than twice as much of the federal allocation for 



the education of -each white child. In contrast, there were few,, if any, black 

. ' : ' • 

, slaves in western North Carolina, so that local educational units in this 
section of the state ^received less than half the arnount of "federal funds for^ 
each white child than was, awarded to their counterparts in the east. This was 
seen by North Carolinians in the west as being unfair and unlawful' according 
to state practice and law. ^ " ^ 

' The above example poiilts up some of the problems created when policy 
decisions ^re not^ consist;ent with practice and legal requirements at levels * 
•where the policy is to be implemented. Any policy decisions at one level 
concerning a specific p^roblem area in an educational unit, can cause problems 
and conflicts in areas that were not the intended targets This is related to 
the fact that policy changes the redes of certain individuals in a spcial 
system. A change in the roles of some individuals in a social system changes^ 
the roles of other individuals in ^that social system. Life can never be the 
same for anyone in that social system. When the change comes » some will 
lose grojiind and others will gain because the relationship between the various 
.roles have changed to meet the new demands of the new policy. 

When the black high school is considered in this context, the policy to 
desegregate the dual school system in North Carolina produced profound changes 
in the lives of the staff, students, and parents who made up the social system 
of the black higb sch^ool. The roles that characterized life for J.viduals 
in the black high school were eliminated when schools were integrated. 
Behavior patterns that were effective .in the black high, school were no longer 



functional and success-producing in the desegregated schools. In I'the beginning, 

there were many conflicts which resulted from individuals in the deseglre^a^ed^ " / 

high school. not knowing whaf their role expectations were. Many of the expulsions 

and suspensions* of black students that occurred imme'diately after desegrega- 

tion (and which still occur with a high degree, pf frequency in too many scHools 

in »some areas) were the' direct result of changed role expectations cremated . 

by the policy to desegregate schools. Until the desegregated school learns 

to ac<jommodate the different role epcpectations of those it serves and who 

serve it or to change its role expjectations so that they complement each other, 

% ■ ^ 
the conflict will Continue and everybody loses--the student, the st^ff, the 

cormminity, and the nation as a whole. The imRac.t ^f policy changeA^n the 

social system; of a school is so critical to the quality of the experiences that?^ 

Students, staff, ar)d pupils can receive that the subject warrants .jnore careful 

study than -has been the case to date. Without such thonghfful and systematic 

consideration, high schoqjs wMl continue to deter ior ate- and fMl to serve 

students, in particular, and society, in. general, and any attempt to alter ^ 

their til-fated' course by making cosmetic changes in curricula offerings, 

inservice '^training and human relations se^ssions will be unsuccessful. The * 

social dynamic that characterizes too many high schools in America today 

cries out for a forceful and quick redirection of effort., ' 

Proposition 1: New policy creates role inconsistency in social systems . 
expected to implement that policy. 



* This t^roblem is well documented and treated in a report published by the 

• Southern Regional Council and the Robert P/Kennedy Memorial. The docu- 
ment is entitled, The Student Pushout; Victim of Continued Resistance to 
Desegregat ion. It is must reading for anyone who is trying tio understand 

. what has been happening, to black youth putside the South for a number of ^ 
years and what is beginning to happen to blacks in the South at the present 
time during their high school experience. The conditions facing black 
- *„.y.outh today in many high schools syuggest that the black community is 
under attack again at its very core. ' / 
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Inferenbe 2: "i/hen funds are allocated for educational services they are based 
> * on aggregated data, however, the distribution>of educational 

services are detejfmined by disaggregated data. \ 

Support for this inference, resulted from bur observation of state allocation 

of funds to local sljhool districts on a per student basis to buy specific educa- 

* ' . ^ ' ^ . - . 

tional services. For" example, .the'state provided $3.99 per ''student to each 

school district for the purchase of library materials and supplies. Our data 

reveal that 71.87. of all black high schools spent less than .that amount and' 

• 29.57. spent less , than half the state's allocation. Th^ remaining 28. 27. of 
• • • * k 

thf black»high schools reported that they spent more than the state allocation 

($3.99) per student for library materials and' supplies. This funding was 

intriguing because the state, reported that $3.99 was allocated and spent on 

library materials and supplies for each student. » ^ 

Interviews with former black principals ati3 white superintendents reveal 

some interesting insights into the problem. The black principals indicated 

'that many times they did not receive any funds from the local superintendent 

for library materials and supplies. Whenever they received these funds they 
« 

were^often only a fraction of the state allocation pVr student. In the main, 

) 

.black principals reported that they themselves were expected to raise' money 
to purchase library materials and supplies, for theii: schools. When we inter- 
viewed/ some of the white superintendents they revealed some information on 
how 'these state allocated funds were distributed locally. The general formula 
followed by some superintendents was ten to one. That is, ten times more of 
the available money was spent on the white student than on the black student 
for library materials and supplies. Using the state allocation per student; 
as the^l||se figure, $7.18 for eachl white student and $.80 for each. black 
student would be provided locally for the purchase of library materials and 
supplies. However, the biennial reports published by the state indicated that 
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$3*99 per student was spent for the purchase of these educational services* 
Clearly the black studen^^^iled to receive what the state had allocated- 
even though published state data suggested that he^re.ceived his share j 

We believe that thjis is not an isolated incident and that this practice' 
is still quite comraon. Certain students in school receive far fewer educational 
services than were allocated for them, and furtherinore ^ the system of account- 
ability does not reveal this discrepancy. It is? our thinking ^hat as long as 
there is confusion on the nature and adequacy of data for making certain 
kinds of decisions, accountability for allocating funds cannot be determined 
by the taxpaying public that makes these funds available for *use on all 
children* When local school systems aggre^te dat.a on money spent per student 



it^ isneJsy~for the public to ^e misled ^ip€b believing that each student 
received the same amount of educational services. Therefore, tfle public 
can be easily deceived into thinking that an educational service was purchased 
for each student when this was not the case* As* long data are presented" 
in this way, it wi^ll not be possible to establish any standards of account- 
ability for educating specific groups of students served by the school* 
Unless the public is provided with a means to compare the amount of money 
allocated with the amount oi educational services actually received by each 
student, it will remain impossible to judge whether the scho&l is serving the 
public it is supposed to 'serve* 

Proposition 2: The aggregation of data serves to facilitate some educational 
^ decisions and to distort^bthers* ^ 

Inference 3: A social system serves many purposes that are further reaching 
than the goals conceptualized for that system* 

The black high school as an institution was given a specific so^cial 

function in its community in particular and in the society in general* It^ was 

.expected that the black high school would provide educational services for 
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black youth within the general framework , of community expectations and the 
particular requirement;;s of the State School Code. ^ Community expectations 
and legal requirements defined the black high school as an institution with 
a specific social function in society. Jn attempting to fulfill its expected 
social function in society, the black high school operated as a social system 
with a wholeness and pulse beat geared to serve those inside and outside 
its direct influence. The black high school as a social institution had to 
deal with the role interactions and personal opportunities afforded individuals 
who were affected by the system. 

One example of the black high school's influence as a social system 
becomes evident when viewed in terms of the role and opportunities of the 
black principal. Our data revealed that the black high school principal 
played a variety of leadership roles within and outside the black commufiity. 
As the administrative and perceived leader of the black high school, the 
black principal became visible to the larger community which :in turn made 
him attractive for fulfilling other roles. Likewise, if the black high' school 
principal chose to stay in the black high school he still had high status, 
community acceptance, psychological support^ meaningful activities to perform, 
and value as a person. As a social system, the black high school offered the 
black high school principal a choice between these equally attractive options. 
Without the presence of the black high school this kind of opportu^i^y and 
choice of options would not have been available on a broad basis for a large 
number of black professionals. 

Another example of the influence of the black high school as a social 
system is associated with the leadership and apprenticeship opportunities it 
offered black students, staff, and laymen. In the first instance, black 
students were expected to fill^ leadership and apprenticeship positions that 
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occurred naturally as part of the operational components of the black high 
school. Leadership and apprenticeship opportunities in organized extra- 
curricular activities offered real and meaningful roles that enabled black 
students to participate in an activity that enabled them to practice skills 
that were directly transferable to fostering effective work in the community 
and during adulthood. Since the roles black students filled were real, 

personally meaningful, and an integral part of the social system characterizing 

t 

the black higti school, these students learned a great deal more about themselves 
and their abilities than would have been possible through the content program 
of the curricular system of the school alone, and they were able to be successful 
in the psychologically supporting system that the black high school provided. 
This made them more likely to achieve success in other social systems encountered 
later in life. The black high school as a social system represented a training 
community for black students because it provided them w»*th some of the 
opportunities to practice certain skills and attitudes that would have been 
unavailable to them in the larger community. For the black student in North 
Carolina this kind of experience was likely to exert a profound influence on 
his chances and choices throughout his life. 

When the staff of the black high school are viewed as members of a 
social system, their roles gain a deeper meaning for them personally and a 
broader scope professionally. Since the staff was directly responsible for 
implementing, operating, maintaining, and ensuring the quality of curricular 
and extracurricular programs, they were afforded opportunities to learn things 
that l^y outside tl^ir special field of study or specific instructional 
assignment. The staff^^wa^ responsible for helping students l<?arn the roles 
required to conduct both the curricular and extracurricular program of the 
school. It was the responsibility of the staff to communicate and teach 
students both formally and by example the rules of procedure, traditional 
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practice, and comraunity standards governing what was expected of students 
performing certain roles. This requirement made it possible for the staff of 
the black high school to become involved with students officially on a total 
person-to-person basis. The guidance the staff offered students was .closely 
tied to a summary^evaluation of their talents^ desires, and values becau.se it 
resulted from an evaluation of students* activities in a variety of behavior 
settinga formed over a long period* This fact made staff members of the 
black high school keenly aware of the match between the personal characteristics' 
of the students and the opportunities available to them in the community and 
the larger world* The staff's role in providing guidance for students was 
a natural outgrowth of the curricular and extracurricular activities they 
experienced in common with their students. The black high school was a total 
experience for its students. ' ' - / 

One other aspect of involvement in the black high ^school which offered 
staff members a broader experience than their specific instructional assign- 
ments, included opportunities to participate in meaningful leadership and 
apprenticeship roles which were necessary for the operation 'of the school. 
Opportunities to head departments, assist others in managing complex activities, 

chair committees, head and administer special fund drives, coordinate community 
< * 

related activities, and participate in professional organizations at the local, 
state, and national levels, were available to any staff .member if he were 
intferested. The black high school offered staff members many opportunities 

for leadership experiences enabling them to gain personal status within and 

• J" 

outside the school, to have meaningful and rewarding involvement, and to achieve 
personal advancement within atld outside the school. The black high school 
as a social system made it possible for staff members to fulfill personal 
aspirations as an integral part of their^prof essiopal responsibility. This 
made the black high school a personal experience as well as a professional 
one for its black staff. ^wj-w 
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The black high school as a .social system involved the black layman in 
meaningful and useful ways. Black laymen participated in fund raising drives, 
cooperative organizations Parent Committees, etc.), social and civic 

organizations, (fraternities, sororities. United Way, etc,)f and specialized 
clubs sponsored by the school to support its programs and other programs in 
the coronninity* The key to layman participation in tertns of the black high 
school was related to the fact that the •activity ^in question involved the 
school and its^occupar^^s as a precondition for success and as such could be 
an extention of the school's program or an aid to the community -based activity. 
One of the values^f loy participation in school related or associated programs 
and activities is the opportunity it afforded laymen to participate in shaping, 
guiding, and operating the activity in question. Laymen could serve in x 
leadership positions and deal with significant community and school problems 
in cooperation with the black high school staff. The black layman felt himself 
to be an integral part of the school's programs and problems. While black 
'laymen felt obliged to support the black high school's programs, they also 
thought of themselves as a significant factor in finding solutions to problems 
that involved them. Since the black layman had complete access to the 
facilities and staff of the black high school, he was provided with a meaningful 
setting for involvement and learning new skills. As a consequence, the blaclt 
layman felt that he was an intimate and integral part of the school ^nd its 
program. 

, Proposition # 3: If there are meaningful opportunities for individuals to 

become involved in siginif icant roles, these individuals 
will gain additional and transferable skills that contribute 
directly to personal and community development. 
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Inference # 4: When two groups who were socialized or expected to be socialized 
in different social systems are combined, the social system 
of one group will prevail as the social system to be followed 
^ by both groups; Therefore, the sdcial system for the combined 

groups represents a familiar and supportive environment for 
^ one giroup and a new and alien environment for the other grc^up. 

This, causes one group to experience an ecological environment 
that is ''balanced'' while the other group experiences an 
ecological environment that is ''imbalanced," 

The balance notion of the ecological environment of a school is interjected 

by the writer to explain how the social system of the black high school tended 

to affect the black student. As long as the black student knew what was 

expected of him and acted to fulfill that role expectation, the social system 

of the black high school was an environment with ecological balance for him. 

*rhe same was true for the white student in his school environment* In order 

to provide the reader with a better picture of how black and white students' 

role expectations and actions were in concert with the ecological environment: 

of their respective schools, e'xamples involving both students will be presented 

in parallel^form. 

Our first example deals with the enforcement of dress regulations. Many 

black male students like to wear hats that*are colorful and unusual in some 

way* While the black high school had regulations against wearing hats inside 

the school building, any male student seen wearing one would be calmly asked 

to remove it and in most instances the student would comply. However, it was 

not unusual for the same student to put his hat back on his head once he was 

not in the presences of the staff member who asked him ta remove his hat. When 

« 

a black student was seen a second time witl^ his hat on> he was reminded to 
remove his hat as calmly as he was the first time around. There was hardly 
any threat of punishment because the offense was not considered a major one. 
In short, the role expectation regarding hat wearing inside the school 
building was known and accepted by the staff ano students, and the degree of 
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force used to make students comply with regulations concerning the wearing 
of hats inside the school building was tempered by the amount of seriousness 
Staff members placed on the offense..in terms of the school's purpose. 

A white male student would not be allowed to wear his hat dnside the 
white high school and he would be expected not to. If he did, that would 
represent a breach of school regulations. If a white student was observed 
wearing his hat indoors' he was likely to be given a stern lecture by a staff 
member concerning his disrespect for school rules and regulations and for his 
fellow students and associateis in the school. Along with the reprimand, a 
white student just might be given a strong warning that promised definite 
reprisals -if he were again observed exhibiting the same behavior. Many times 
a notation on the student's record might be made so that a second offense 
would be treated according to the reprisals promise^at the time of the first 
offense. If a white student were observed by the s#me staff member engaging 
in the same behavior (wearing his hat inside the school building), he was almost 
certain to be punished or suspended since he would be s^en as lacking' personal 
discipline and as being clisrespectf ul to" the school's practices and regulations. 
For this he would be punished and his parents would be involved in answering 
for such unbecoming and unexpected behavior on the part of the student. In ^ 
the white school this was a serious of fense. 

The two examples discussed above show how similar behaviors by djLfferent 
students attending different high schools in the same school system are viewed 

o 

and interpreted differently because the social system of the two schools demand 
different role expectations. In 1:he black high school, hat wearing was thought 
o£, as a relatively minor offense and consistent with the life style of the 
students. Though rules governing hat wearing in the black school were enforced, - 
few staff would agree that this behavior was serious enough to warrant strong 
reprimands or punishment. The social system of the black high school accommodated 
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the life styles of the students it served an<3 the role expectations of all 
participants were seen in this light. The ecological environment of the black 
high school was balanced for the black student and in harmony with his life 
style with' regard to role expectations. Likewise, the white student in the 
white high school had a role expectation consistent with his life style. 
Since the wearing of hats inside buildings represented a serious breach of 
.school regulations arid community social codes, the white high school was more 

■ X 

likely to enforce rules governing this behavior more vigorously in accord wich 
the letter of the law. Becavise the white student was appraised of the role 
expectations and associated penalties, the social system of the white high 
school represented a balahced ecological environment that was in harmony with 
hisvlife style. When the role expectations of a social system are known and 
accepted by the participants interacting in that social system, the ecological 
environment of that social system is balanced and likelv to be in harmony with 
the life styles of those to be served. This^seems to be the case when similar 
black and white student behaviors are studied within the context of their 
respective school settings. 

After the black and wh^te high school were desegregated, the social system 
^of the "integrated" school in many instances did not serve either group 
consistently or well in some instances. In most instances one social system 
that was consistent with the life styles of one^ group became the official 
ecological environmental setting for all participants in the school. This 
.immediately represented a situation of ecological imbalance for the group of 
participants whose life styles were not considered in the social system of the 
"integrated" high school. To demonstrate this notion concretely, let us return 
to the hgt wearing example. The vast majority of the "integrated" high .schools 
in North Caroline took on the social system of the former white high school 
as the basis for determining the roie expectations of all school participants. 
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For the white student, rules* dealing with wearing hats inside the school 

represented business as usual--ecological balance. On the otHer hand, these 

hat wearing rules represented a completety different reality for many black 

students and for them the new social system of the school was inconsistent 

with their life styles and preconceived expectations--ecological iihbalance. 

The social system of the "integrated" school was , consistent with the role ^ . - 

expectations of the white student but' not with the role expectations of many 

of his black counterparts. As a result many black students were expelled 

or suspended for infractions that would have been considered minor in the 

black high school. This phenomenon is documented in The Student Pushout , 

a documeot published by the Southern Regional Council and the Robert 'Kennedy 

Memorial. A representative sample of the problems are presented here to 

illustrate how various students were affected in many Southern school districts 

after the desegregation of schools. Documented experi^r*ces of intejfjist 

include the comments presented below: . ' , 

School officials and community leaders often have widely different 
explanations for suspensions and expulsions and the disparity between 
the numbers of blacks and whites subjected to those actions. Yet some- 
/ times they agree. And sometimes, the official viewpoint reveals under- 
lying attitudes. 

The official reasons, the immediate causes given for most suspensions^ 
or expulsions, are common in every state and school district and are 
echoed in the>words of nearly every school official. The reason most 
often assigned is given a number of ' different latfels--disrespect for 
authority, insubordination, or disobedience. Other, somewhat less 
common reasons listed are fighting, gambling, possession of weapons, 
use of intoxicants, smoking, truancy, habitual violation of rules, and 
exgessive tardiness* 

While students* comments revealed support for order and rules to 
maintain order, young people sharply critized (1) the arbitrary nature 
of the rules; (2) the unequal application of them, including what they 
viewed as open discrimination;- {3) the misuse 'of authority; and (4) 
the failure of teachers and administrators to see and understand deep- 
rooted personal, social, and other factors which cause misbehavior.^ 
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Our study of /the black high school revealed that the rules governing 
black students in black schools could be criticized for the same reason offered 
in the case of "integrated" schools. However, the difference for the black 
student was related to the enforcement and the perception of the enforcement 
of the rules by school officials* Since human judgment plays such a crucial 
role in the . enforcement and application of school r'ules to student, behavioi^L, 
the person charged with the responsibility for making those judgments determines 
the social system that is to* be honored and the nature of the ecological 
environment of the school. In most instances, black students in "integrated" 
schools felt that white authority was arbitCt?rily imposed and tha't they were 
most likely to suffer as a result. For the black student the ecological 
environment of the "integrated" school was imbalanced and alien to his life 
style. There was always confusion betwe^en the "rules of -governance" and the 
"application of these rules" for the blgck student in tb^ "integrated" school. 

This appeared not to have been generally the case wheq black students attended 

/ 

black high schools. 

Further reading in The Student Pushout reveals, more concrete examples 

that ar.e helpful in giving a more complete picture of the environmental 

press affecting black students in newly desegregated high schools. According 

to this work; ^ i 

The rules and variation of them seem endless as causes leading 
to suspension or expulsion, as the students view them. They include 
a host -of minor infractions, such as "cutting lunch line," "having a 
cigarette on me," "wearing another girl's gym suit," "smoking," 
"leaving a tray on the lunchroom table," "cursing," "not putting in 
my shirt tail," and "not having tennis shoes for P.E." 

Especially in newly desegregated schools what seem like minor 
infractions may lead to bi-g explosions. Often, in the first stages of 
^desegregation, suspicions are widespread and tempers hot. Real pr 
imagined fear of harassment can keep the threats of violenc^'e simmering 
and one minor brush with authority can mark a. student for later discipline.^ 
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A quick reviev of the infractions noted vould lead one to note that the 

importance placed on each one is highly subject to human judgment and social 

preference. In some instances, school author itie^s have no legal right to 

enforce rules (i.e. dress codes, etc.). Our study of the black high school 

revealed that many of the infractions noted above would have been treated 

as minor and dealt vith accordingly by mutual agreement between the staff 

member and the student. This change in role expectations and rule enforcement 

styles and preferences created great difficulty for large numbers of black 

students in newly desegregated schools. The ecology of their new environment 

(d€segregated high schools) was definitely no longer in a balanced relationship 

with the life styles and_role expectations of the black students. 

When black students were asked about som1e of the environmental changes 

they encountered in newly desegregated schools, they revealed specific details 

that enable us. to make a more precise comparison with their experiences in 

the black high school. In the newly desegregated high, schools: 

According to student reports, the most numerous offenses leading 
to suspensions or expulsions are fighting among students and conflict 
with leaders and administrators. 

Here again the list of causes is almost as long as the roll of 
students interviewed: conflict- with principal. .disagreement with teacher, 
speaking opinion. . .argument. . .didr\*t want teacher if she moved me out 
of the seat, she should move white people too. .. teacher accused the 
student of saying something he didn't say. , .disrespect fqr the teacher... 
threatening a teacher. . .talking smart .. .pushing .teacher when pushed.., 
talking in class. .. laughing in class. . .disobeying classroom rules... ^ 
not bringing books... not obeying orders... not working. . .not writing 
the preamble to the Constitution. .not co-operating. . .not turning in 
Senior proofs... not doing school work. ..not having money for pictures. 

Student activists are obvious targets of discipline, some for cjear^ 
reasons, some for questionable cause; being a leader in a walk out... 
wearing a black arm band. . .boycotts. . .sit-ins.^ 



3 Ibid , p. 14. 
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In the black high school student behaviors that were treated as major infraction 
in the desegregated school generally occurred too infreqtiently and were too 
minor to be of gre^t concern or to warrant oifficial systematic corrective ^ 
action. Our data suggest that t^he behavior of black students in the desegre- 
gated high school was essentially unchanged from the behavior they exhibited 
while attending the black high school. The black student responded in relation 
.to the expectations of the school and the actions of the staff. When there 
-was an abrupt change in the expectations and actions of the staff in the 
desegregated school, the black student's responses were not synchroniZ'td 

with the\ social sygtem^of the school he now attended and this new environment 

^ * * ""'■'^^ ^ 

presented him with an. imbalanced ecological "structure.^ Until the environment 

'\ * ^ 

of the school acquires 'an ecological balance for the black student, he will 

\ 

continue to remain outside the social system of the school he atterjds. 
Therefore, black students will be systematically deprived of the opportunity 
to become an integral part of the prevailing social system and to learn those 
skills that are greater and further reaching than those skills associated 
with the formal instructional program of the school. Since black students 
previously had the experience of participating fully in the black high school, 
it is a great loss to the black student today if the schools he attends 
operate on the basis of a social system that denies him access to a total 
learning experience. If the social system of a particular school fails to 
support a given student's aspirations, needs, and desires, written rules of 
procedure will be of little help because rules of procedure are ultimately 
translated in terms of the prevailing social system. 

Proposition ir 4: The ultimate utility of the school for a given student is 
dependent upon the .extent to which the school's social 
system represents a balanced ecological environment for him. 
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Inference # 5: The study of one segment of public educational practice is 

necessarily tied to the study of public education in general. 

The study of the black high school and its effects on community development 
in North Carolina provides us both with insight into the specialized problems 
and opportunities associated with black schools in particular and all public* J 
schools in general. Our study reveals that education in the black hi^gh school 
reflected the values, aspirations, desires, hopes and ^qpportunitiea of the 
black community while fulfilling the legal requirements and expectations of 
the state and^'general public. .The problems and opportunities that characterized 
the black high school were closely tied to the social conditions in the 
community and the general welfare of the total population. Therefore, a 
detailed study of the black high school provides one with two important areas 
for developing meaningful perspectives: (1) The life of black students in 
black schools and communities and (2) the black school in the black community 
and in public education. » ' v • 

Our data reveal that the black student experienced a total involvement 
in ^ihe life of the black high school and performed those roles that enabled , 
the school' to conduct a full program of curricular and extracurricular' 
activities. The black student in the black high school could aspire to hold 
any leadership, or apprenticeship .position that was available. He was limited 
only by the strength of his individual determination and talents. In addition 
there were many choices opened to him for personal involvement in meaningful 
activities.' Most of the students^ activities in black schools involved members in 
of the black community because the activities represented the opportunities 
"available for improving the quality of life for the whole community at the 
time and in the future. The blaclc^community saw the black high school as an 
instrument for the development and improvement of their youth in particular 
and raising the level of existence in the black community in general. 
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Clearly, our study showed that the black community's fate in North Carolina 
was tied to that of the black high school. The black community. had a crucial 
statce in working and fighting for the survival of the black high school' as ^ 
an institution geared to thel,r needs and opportunities. ^ 

When the 'black high school is viewed in terms of public e^ducation, we 
can observe how the goals of society can be met in a specialized setting. Even 
though the specialized setting may be 'general ly unknown to the total population, 
•goals can be attained that serve the'total population. In addition, that * * 
•^specialized setting may tend to serve the actual participants mor^, effectively 
as a total experience than would be the case in an ins^titutional setting which 
purported to provide the same service without reference to the particular: 
characteristics- of those being served. Therein lies one justification for 
rating the black high* school as being extremely effective in carrying out t^he 
!|t)andat;es of public education. „ , ' 

The black high school did a credible job^ in fulfilling the charges 
^ outlined by the state for providing public education, and, it provided as well 
« much braoder experience for youth, thus contributing directly to the develop- 
ment of 'the black comniunity. Leadership, apprenticeship, and participation 
opportunitiesNprovided 6y the black high school for black staff, students, 
and laymen helped to develop the community's capability to act on, its own 
behalf. The black high school also made it possible for black citizens-- 
young and old--to practice and develop in a realistic laboratory those skills . 
that were required to better the conditions of their lives. Since' opportunities, 
to practice and develop these skills were not widely or generally available 
in other instfitutions in the local black community, the black high school 
filled a void that would not have otherwise been filied. For^th^t reason the ^ 
black high school was a vital experience in the life of the black community^ 
and fiontributed immeasurably to the progress recorded in oany of these. ^ 
connminities over the years they existed* 220 
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Proposition^// 5: Since problems in public education are interirelated, the 

conduct of one well defined segment of educational practice 

is reflective of the conduct ot the total enterprise. 

•i ^ . . ^ 

Inference // 6: I^egal mandates and policy formations direct^ed at integration 
. contributed directly to the consolidation of schools in a 

/ number of local communities.^ School consolidation problems 

^ may have contributed as much to the administrati^ve difficulty * 
of high schools as did the desegregation of schools. 

Most of the research on school desegregation problems centers on either , . 

the legal or ^^he attitudinal components of the/issues and problems associated 

with the effectiveness of thfe school. Such things as equal access, fair 

treatment, student interaction patterns^ individual psychological states 

(self concept, personal involvement, etc.), and* geographic and demographic 

relationships to educational outcome, tend to shape the majority of the research 

8tudie*s involving school desegregation. Very little, if any, research is 

'focused on the structural changes that occur in certain a^eas as a by-product 

of school desegregation. "This oversight is partly telated to the complexity 

of the interaction of critical variables that are not usually taken into , . 

account asfa starting point for ini|:iating educational research. 

The demogra^)hic patterns in states, that had de jure school segregation 

as opposed to de facto"" school segregation were much dif feren^ and those 

.differences alter drastically the shape of school desegregation and its ^, - 

effects on the structure of school programs. The majority of high^^school^s 

were located in small towns tha^ ordinarily Would have required .pnly one 

school to house all grades. In addition most of these towns had a blatk 

JO 

population that lived in many areas throughout the area in question. 
Segregation in the South was primarily confined to iocial areas and did not 
include'physical proximity as a prime factor in determining'resldenoe. 
Blacks, and whites tended to live close by each other in most areas in North 
Caroling and throughout the South. These demographic factors had a profound 
influe/ice on the 'structural shape of high schools in North Carolina after 
school desegregation. ' * ^ X 



The first structural effect was associated with the, fact that roost of * 

♦ « 
the towns in North Carolioa that had two--high schools (one white and one 

black) ended up with one high school after school desegregation. In roany 

instances the schpol populaPtion of the local high school facility roore than 

doubled in size. This rep^sen^ts a structural change for the local school *s 

prograros and •practice, in addition to the social and traditional changes 

inherent in school' desegregation. There were few professionals in Noj;th Carolina 

who had Ji^d any prior v?xperience in adroinisterin^ or working in schools of 
<* • 

the size that schools becaroe overnight in North Carolina. According to Barker 
and Gurop, the size of a high school can have profound effects on the behavior 
of students. Therefore roany of the school probleros attributed to attitudinal 
and social problems between students, between students and staff, and between 
staff can be explained in part by factors related to changes in the size of 
the school , population. To continue to explain or associate school output 
(achieveroent, student participation, life success, etc.) only in terros of 
attitudinal and social interaction probleros is to restrict one's explanatory 
power to^ factors that do not account for much of the observed variance. 
Futther research in this area must take into account size as a variable in the 
•study of desegregated schools in North Carolina and in the South. 

Earlier we noted that in 1963-64 only 7.57. of the sdroinistrative units 
bad one high school; by 1973-74 the percentage of adroinistrative units with 
one high school increased to 45.6%. In addition, tfiere was a reduf^tion in 
the total nurober of high schools in the state froro 719 in 1963-64 to 366 in" . 
-1973-74, an eliroination of 353 high schools in North Carolina. These two 
factors related to school consolidation (increased school size and reduction 
in the nurober of schools) tended ^to profoundly affect the prograros and 
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^ Roger G. Barker and Paul V. Gurop, Big School. Sroall School: High School Size 
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practices of the public high schools in North Carolina* .Public High schools _ 
after qesegregation became much more complex in their organizational structure 
and the scope of their programs were broadened considerably. New roles 
dictated by the^se structural changes affected^ staff , students, and laymen 
alike. It is easy to attribute the black community's distance and estrange- 
ment after desegregation to social and attitudinal factors associated with 
school desegregation rather than to factors of size. This may prove to have 
been a grave error on fche part of educational researchers. Such errors may 
have been instrumental in focusing the attention of policy makers on the ' . 
wrong factors as they tried to work odt some of the problems that appeared "iji • 
high schools immediately after school desegregation.^ 

Proposition # 6: Structural changes in* schools have a greater impact on the 

nature of program and practices and on the resulting outcomes' 
than do social and attitudinal factors, which themselves 
are often a result of structural changes. 

Inference # 7: The school experience of black and white youth was altered 
greatly as a result of desegregation. A ^reatfer number of 
students appear to have previously obtained a broader exposure 
to certain kinds of experiences than is the case in ^desegregated 
schools. 

During the 1963-64 school year bo.th black and white students engaged in 
J" 

many activities sponsored by the high school and in various classes which - 
were more social than educational. These activities included social dances 
of various kinds, junior-senior prom, junior-senjlor trips, hay rides, special 
parties to celebrate special events, and socio-civic events that also included 
layman. Many of these activities could be clearly labeled "premating" activitie 
For our purposes, "premating" activities are those social or extracurricular 
activities sponsored by the school to provide teenage youth with acceptable;^ 
and wholesome opportunities to interact with age mates who might be candidates 
for marriage. This role of the school in sponsoring "premating" activities 
was much more pronounced in smaller communities where other recreational 
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and social opportunities were sever:./ limited. Often the high school repre- 
sented the only facility large enough to accommodate more than a few people 
at one time for any social event. Without the high school, few high school 
students, black or white, .would have been afforded th. opportunity to take 
part in fotmal dances or related affairs or to take a t^ip to some historic 

setting away from home. The high school offered a social outlet ^6r students ^ 

/ 

who lived in communities which were otherwise without the means^to provide 
this outlet. ^ 

After the onset of school desegregation in_ North Carolina, most Vpremating" 
activities sponsored by the high school disappeared immediately. Any activity 
thct made it possible for teenagers of the opposite sex to have, social contact 
after and during the school day were eliminated. Because of the long history 
of social separation between the races in North Carolina, few, if any, communities 
would permit the high school to sponsor any activity that increased the 
probability of social contact and interaction between youth at the premating 
stage. In the majority of communities both black and white students suffered 
when the high school refused to continue to sponsor social^ activities for all 
students in the community. Since most communities could not affdrd, or did . 
not \ave the desire to provide alternate settings for meaningful and wholesome 
social contact between teenage youth outside the school, students were left 
to their own devices in forming a social posture to fit the changing scene. 
In most instances the patterns worked out by the students were less acceptable 
than the social activities that would have resulted under the guidance and 
sponsorship of the school* j 

'Social activities initiated by the students themselves immediately 
following school desegregation generally fell just outside the law or the moral 
standards, of the community as a whole. There were increased instances of wild 
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parties "in isolated apeas and in night spots that bent the rules governing 
the serving of alcoholic beverages to "underage youth* Some professionals 
reported that there was also a marked increase in sexual activity. This 
tended to force personal relationships between students to become more permanent 
than might have been the case if there had been greater opportunities for 
then to come into social contact with a greater variety of age mates* lit 
addition, the opportunity for students to be exposed to those social patterns 
enabling them t'o make relevant decisions about social reality was limited • 
This was a definite loss for all students after school desegregation in 
North Carolina. 

Another limitation imposed on black students after school desegregation 
occurred in the program areas. The example we have comes from a study of 
the special events "circulars" or "programs" of music (choral inusic, and 
band) and drama (plays, skits, and debate) activities that were part of the 
local, regional, and st^»te-wide extracurricular experiences of students in the 
black high schooT. Programs from choral music and band performances reveal 
that black students who participated in such extracurricular activities were 
exposed to and performed many types of music by many different composers. 

erformances included classical, popular, religious, and comic numbers. The 
c^omposers of the selected works came from many different cultural backgrounds 
and from many different eras* Works by black composers were performed, but 
t!ie majority of what was performed was not by black composers. 

I In dramatics, students in black high schools performed a variety of works, 
written by authors from differ^^it eras and cultural backgrounds, which dealt 
with a variety of subjects and explored the complexity of* the human condition. 

I ' ■ 

Shakespearean works were as much candidates for performance by black students 

I 

asi were works written by Leroi Jones or Lorraine Hansberry. The black student 
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in the black high school was generally .exposed to a wide variety of literature 
covering all phases of life in America and other lands at aifferent times and 
in a variety of contexts. This exposure^ helped many black students to broaden 
their experience vicariously and to aspire to goals that were not inherent 
in their personal daily experiences in their local communities. 

. There is some evidence that extracurricular exposure to music and litera- 
ture (includes dramatics) for black students has changed for the worse as high 
schools desegregate. Since many of the staff (mostly white at the present)- 
who are responsible for extracurricular activities are not really familiar 

■ i, 

with the works of black artists and authors, they are unable to help provide 
black students with as balanced a diet of literary and musical works as did 
the black high school. As a concession to black students and, their parents, 
many staff have permitted these students to perform only the works of blacks 
in literature and music without requiring that they be exposed to works by 
non blacks. In short, the literary and musical works become color typed and 
limited to performance by specific groups of students. ^ This practice severely 
limits the quality, depth, and breadth of experiences that black students are. 
exposed to in too many desegregated school settings today. If black students' 
exposure continues to be limited in this way, their opportunities for choice 
will be limited by the fact that the school has failed to make available to 
them a wide range of experiences- Now that schools are desegregated, programs 
must realize their responsibility to extend the range of experience for a 
greater number of students from different backgrounds who want some of the 
same things from life--to share equally in the prosperity of the nation 
while they contribute to improving the general welfare. The school experiences 
each student has is critical to the direction that his life takes and to the 
choices he has. 
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Proposition # 7: Accommodation to superficial criteria limits the range, depth, 
and breadth of experience a student is exposed to in his 
, program of study. 

Inference # 8: Gathering to the ethnic and racial differences in a school 
creates an unmanageable and a negative view of handling 
desegregated schools. If pluralism is used as an organizing 
principle in desegregated schools, the practices that evolve 
are likely to have a detrimental effect on the students that 
are served. 

The inferences outlined above grow out of programs in desegregated schools 
that are designed to cater to ethnic differences and to foster the values of 
pluralism as inanifested in cultural groups and adaptations. This is evidenced 
by the creation of black studies programs, black student organizations, and 
black performance groups within the school. In itself, this development is 
not a bad practice. However, the danger is always present tR^rts^these practices 
are thought of as the exclusive property of black students and for all black 
students . The idea evolves and it becomes accepted that all blacks share a 
common ethnic and experiencial background and would be interested in a program 
designed especially for them. Carrying the idea further, members of the school 
icommunity begin to accept the idea that the presence of these special ethnic 
programs have taken care of all the concerns, problems, and interests of all 
black students attending the school. Therefore, It is concluded that there 
is no further need to continue to make basic changes in the structure of the 
school to make its services more generally available to all students. 

In this way ethnic studies and activities become a trap for black students 



who would like to have other experiences and would like to participate in 
other activities. If the school atmosphere causes a student to feel that 
he has a special place provided apart from the general services available 
in the school's program, it deprives this student of the freedom of choi^ 
that is so necessary for personal growth and development. Ethnic studies 
and activities are a sensitive issue in desegregated schools and cause a 
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great deal of uneasiness on both sides. To segregate students for any reason 
within a desegregated school is to provide them with more or less than their 
equal share of available educational services. As for the black student, 
evidence suggests that many are receiving less than their equal share of 
educational services because ideology rather than institutional purpose is 
shaping decisions related to the allocation and delivery of .educational 
services. This is and will continue to be a crucial problem facing desegregated 
schools in North Carolina and throughout the country. 

Proposition # 8: Special programs that cater to special groups of students 
divert human and material resources from the core program 
to activities of questionable educational value. 

Epilogue: We have looked at the black high school from many points of view, 

but we feel we ought to include one more just briefly. We chose to use the 

academic year 1963-64 as the basis for our^^descr iptive study of the black high 

school. After that year, the desegregation of schools across all of North 

Carolina began, bringing with it many of the problems we discussed in Part VII 

of this study. But the period from 1964 on saw more than just the desegregation 

of North Carolina's schools. It was a period of unrest affecting many areas 

of life throughout the nation as a whole. Even in schools in states which 

had not been forced to integrate their schools, there were complaints that 

students had lost respect for authority, that they would not obey parents or 

school officials. Dress codes were no longer enforceable; students began 

experimenting with drugs ; there w as an,Aac_iLeasjeLJ.n_peiJL^^ 

in general. Students seemed to have rejected their parents* values, goals, 

and aspirations, they became concerned with things well beyond the scope of 

the school, such as the Viet Nam War and racial injustice and strife. 

Many of the problems stemming from the transition from segregated high 

schools to desegregated high schools were most likely exascerbated by the 
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general unrest and feelings of alienation which characterized the attitudes 
of many young people at ^the time. ' This observation does not detract from 
one of the propositions in Part VII which is central to our discussion on 
the black high school. That proposition states basically that structural 
changes have a great impact not only on the institution in which they occur, 
but also on the attitudes of those people who are part of that particular 
institution. The notion behind that proposition in 'fact can be extended to 
society as a whole during the period of the 1960's. The structure upon which 
people had built and planned their lives was undermined making for unrest 
particularly among the nation's youth. This disintegration probably did 
much to worsen what was essentially a catastrophic blow to the organization 
of black communities in Noi -h Carolina: the loss of their central unifying 
institution, the black high school. ^ 
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Vote <j%t for President 
(D-Dcm.: R Rcp.) 



Total, 
1964 



Vote for leading 
party 



I960 



Ver<eM \ Percent 



6.4 
8.0 

11.6 
d.b 

10.2 

a.d 

8.5 
8.0 

6.9 
7.2 
10.0 
7.6 
6.7 
6.1| 
0.7 
6.9 I 

7.0! 
6.2 I 
8.4 j 
10.4 . 



1 1424 983 


0-56.2 


.0-52.4. 


30 


574 


0-50.4 


R-52.1 


7 


4U2 


R-50.3 


R-51.3 


.3 941 


0-60.1 


0-5; .7 


5 


06iS 


0-70.7 


C-72.1 


9 


156 


0-54.2 


«-51.9 


4 


179 


K-63.6 


R-80.0 


9 


685 


0-62.9 


0-69.2 


4 


263 


0-76.2 


0-86.5 


6 


685 


0-67.6 


0-70.1 


7 


961 


0-^3.3 


0-59.6 


50 


995 


0-62.0 


K-54.6 


22 


696 


0-56.0 


R-56.3 


25 


009 


R-52.5 


R-64.4 


19 


379 


0-55.4 


f(-57.0 


1 


404 


0-62.0 


0-75.0 


10 


520 


0-59.2 


0-54.0 


4 


306 


0-5Q.4 


0-69.0 


3^ 


930 


R-52.0 


R-5'>.6 


9 


4 CO 


0-50.3 } 0-!»^. i' 



8.1 
11.4 
7.2 
6.3 « 



5.2 
3.3 
10.1 

:o.7 
6.3 
9.0 

6.8 
6.7 

6.3 
6.2 
7.7 
5.9 
9.6 
7.6 
8.2 
4.4 



6 929 k 
2 403 . 
2 743 , 
la 710 



0-l,i.2 i 
0-6«.3 
0-53^1 I 
0-&7,9 



R-57.J 
0-70.3 
A-&6.7 
0-56.1 



13 471, » 0-66.6 , 0-74.1 

12 113 0-U..3 i 0-66.0 

22 957 ! 0-VO.4 1 0-59.0 
.2 196 I f 0-73.1 

2 343 0-63.0 0->.... ; 

31 027 1 R-S»5.7 R-:r0.9 

7 5<*6 1 R- 9.. i%-v6.0 

10 990 \ u-65.2 . 0-71. 1 

38 136 J-60.0 i D-:>7.H 



11 766 \ ./-06.6 
61 691 ^ 0-5.. 1 I 

6 65. . 0-61,5 I 
37 3^6 , 

2 25d t 0-7-,. 4 ' 
-3 135 :)-3i?.4 I 

7 220 ' J-0V.7 ' 

3 613 0-75.. 



0-77.9 

^-i^a. . 

0-82.1 
r<-51.4 
0-dO. • 
a-S6.3 
0-73.3 
0-87.3 



6 


.1 


75 


604 




.9 


a-57.6 


6 


.6 


13 


709 




.3 


0-79.: 


6 


.7 


13 


;60 


o-t>t.o 




8 


.2 


16 


239 






^-5:. 6 


11 


.8 


14 


8«<6 






-73.. 




.9 


4 


947 


0-79 


. t 


0-7>.9 


x 


.0 


3 


0>3 


C-7- 


• 3 


0--'7.9 


13 


.0 


i 


641 


C-6<J 


.7 


0-7C . i 


7 


.8 


24 


123 


h-:,3 


.<« 




9 


• 4 


8 


068 


0-60.0 


^-'/;.7 


7 


.0 


17 


849 


0-57 


.9 




6 


.2 


2 


905 


C-73 


• 3 


D-/0.6 


6 


.7 


7 


463 


0-^/3 


.2 




5 


.2 


13 


234 


0-57 


.6 


0-69.0 


7 


.8 


13 


173 


0-55 


.4 


R-50.3 


7 


•fi 


10 


488 


0-60 




R-55.7 


10 


.7 


6 


674 


0-56 


l 


R-54.7 


9 


.9 


7 


165 


0-53 




0-50.7 


6 


.1 


6 


332 


0-76 




0-39.8 


5 


.7 


96 


171 


0-^1.6 


R-55.1 


8 


.9 


4 


999 


H-65 


,3 


R-flO.4 


8 


.3 


- 7. 


3l8 


^;0-53 


.7-^R-5i!r5- 


8 


7 


11 


546 


0-55 


.3 


R-5i.2 


6 


.6 


15 


51,9 


0-58 


:: 


0-72.1 


7 


.6 


24 


724 


0-50 




0-^7.4 


8 


0 


6 


233 


0-dl 




>fl7.5 


2 






726 


J-v. 




0-66.^ 


6 


1 


14 


V91 


J-w i 




D-57.9 


9 


9 


2 


9001 


O-o** 




0-6;. 5 


7 


8 


\ 6 


649 


0-64 


z 


0-71.3 


8 






166 


J-62 




0-6J.3 


10 




2 


399 


0-60 


•l 


0-69.6 


7 


0 


6 


902 


0-6v 


7 , 


O-o-^.l 


5 


9 


16 


466 . 


0-6(1 


7 1 


O-'^o.^ 


12 


0 


5 


702 1 


0-5^ 


2! 




6 




24 


377 1 


R-56 


\ 


R-6.."' 


7. 


il 


U 


639 


0-73 


2\ 


0-71.6 


5. 




17 


3871 


0-79 


3 1 


0-74. S 



Y l<epMa«nU i«fO. i Hot ipplleabU. I Uaa thnn .05 p«fc«nt. 
Mju«t«<l to Allow for tranaftr of LltlU Rlvtr townahJp fro« Kok« County to Koort County. 



ERIC 



BLANK PAGE 
DO llO'T FILM 



N.C. (Rockingham) -N. Dak. (Williams) 
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Table 2.-C0UNTIES 



Co(ks 



smsasea 



037 
1*0 



Slate 
and 
eouniy 



County 



NORTH CAKOLlNA-Coa. 



3u*079 RocVingham 

3(i*Ol0l Ro\kan 

3(i»0ll| Rutherford 

3(i<-0«2 Sampson . 

34-01?' Scotland 

3u*08u Slanly . 



3it«*0lS 
3ifOI« 

3«-0i7 

3u«oia 

3a-OI» 

3U-090 
3(1>091 
34-092 
314-OW 
3«-09U 



3«-0Q5 
3U 

3«-097 
3U*09I| 
3U-09f 
3U*100 



35- 



Siokes 
Suriy . 



Swatn 

Traniylvania 

T>rrcll 

Unuvt . 

Vance * 

WjU 

Wjrrcn 

Washington 



W'ataufa 

096 Wa\nc .. 
WilVvt - 
Wilvon _. 
Yadkin 
Yancey 



NORTH DAKOTA 
The State 



1 35-001 Adams 

3 35-002 Barnes 

3 35-003 ncnxtn 

1 35-OOClHt)lrn£\.. 

3 35-005(B<>(l<rMJU ^ 

1 35-0061 DoM'man ^ 

2 35-007 Burke 

2 35-008 Burleifh 



35-009 Cjm 

3 35-010 Cavalier . 
5l35-0li;Dickey — 

2 35-012' Dtude .. 

1 35-013'Dunn „. 

3 35-0 IM Eddy ._. 

2 35-015 Emmoni . 

3 35-01* Foster _. 



3 5-0 17 1 Golden Valley . 

35.011 1 Grand Torkt 

35-Olf Grant 

35-020 jGngpt 

- 35-021 Mcttmser — ... 

2l35-022lKjdder 

3 135-023 tL.3 Moure..... 
2 35-02U Logan 



>025 
>026 
•027 



Mc Henry 

Mcintosh ^ 

McKenzic 

021 Mcl ean ^.V. 

029 Mcrctcr . . . 

030lMorton ... « ... 

031 Mi^untrail .......i 

032jNeIv)n - 

033) Oliver 



3? 

3^-03u I Pembina 
35< 
35- 



5|35- 



5 35. 



035 Pierce . 

036 Ramsey . 
037tRjn»m ^ 
'038]Rcnvine . 
639 Richlind 
OUO Rolette .. 



3f35< 



Oui Sar(cni 

>0U2iSheridan .... 

>0«3 Sioux 

►04«|siopc 
•Ou5 

►0«7 

>oai 



Stark 

Steele 

Siuitman ..... 

Towner 



35-0a9 Traill ... 
^5-050 Walih .. 
35-05l»Waid ... 
15-052 WvlU ... 
35-055 Willwraa 



Population and area. I960 



Total 
population 



US. 
popu. 
lation 
rank 



6f «29 
•2 117 

M5 09V 
Ul 013 
25 113 
MO 173 

22 31M 
Ujl 205 

• 367 

14 372 
U 920 
470 
32 002 
169 012 
19 452 

13 nil 

17 529 
82 059 
U5 249 
57 714 
22 104 

14 001 



43a 
363 
676 
621 
1 17(1 
7MI 

1 30m 
625 

2 MM2 

1 7C6 

2 665 
665 
962 
191 

M(l4(l 

l;f»»2 

U 4U 
[365 
'673, 
521 
1 211 
1 194 



Land 
area 



572 
517 
566 
963 
317 
399 
»«59 
537 

530 
379 
399 
6U3 
249 
6611 
UII3 
334 

320 
555 
765 
373 
335 
311 



Popu- 
lation 

per 
square 

mile 



Population change. 
1950-1960 



Tctal 



122 
160 
•0 
50 
79 
102 
49 
fO 

16 
43 
11 
70 
129 
196 
44 
40 

55 
146 

59 
155 

41 

45 



432 446 




49 


210 


9 


2< 


^1 


-17. 


0 


19. 


0 


1. 




4 a49 


2 


•74 


.,919 


5 


-9 


4 


-24. 


1 


16«i7 


6. 


3 


16 719 


1 


664 




479 


11 


-1 


0 


-16. 


5 


15 


6 


5. 


• 


9 435 


2 


324 




403 


7 


-11 


6 


-27. 


9 


16. 


3 


b. 


3 


1 513 


3 


071 




139 


1 


-14 


9 


-36. 


7 


21 


6 


1. 


6 


11 315 


2 


131 


1 


677 


7 


-6. 


6 


-21. 


4 


14. 


6 


4« 


7 


4 154 


2 


904 


1 


170 


4 


3. 


6 


-15. 


• 


19. 


6 


4. 


6 


5 114 


2 


739 


1 


119 


•5 


-11 


1 


-23. 


4 


12 


3 


5. 


2 


34 016 




902 


1 


425 


21 


32. 


5 


5. 


6 


24. 


9 


10. 


• 


46 947 




453 


1 


749 


36 


13 


7 


-6. 


9 


20 


6 


1. 


2 


10 064 


2 


270 


1 


512 


7 


-15 


0 


-31. 


9 


16. 


4 


6. 


5 


• 147 


2 


474 


1 


143 




-10 


7 


-24. 


4 


15. 


7 


5. 


5 


5 566 


2 


767 


1 


300 


4 


-6 


7 


-21. 


1 


14. 


4 


4. 


3 


4 350 


2 


675 


. 1 


992 


3 


-12 


0 


-31 


2 


19 


3 


6. 


2 


4 936 


2 


634 




635 


• 


-6 


1 


-26 


1 


16 


0 


4. 


6 


• 462 


r 2 


432 


1 


503 


6 


-12 


9 


-33.1 


20 


9 


• 


6 


5 341 


2 


793 




645 


6 


0 


4 


-19 


5 


20 


0 


7 


3 


3 100 


2 


Q74 




014 


3 


-11 


4 


-27 


0 


15 


5 


3 


5 


41 677 




617 


' 1 


436 


34 


23 


4 


3 


3 


20 


• 1 


12 


4 


6 ^46 


2 


695 


1 


666 


4 


-12 


2 


-29 


9 


17 


7 


,6 


6 


5 023 


2 


626 




710 


7 


-6 


0 


-22 


0 


14 


0 


4 


1 


6 317 


2 


663 


1 


134 


6 


-11 


0 


-35 


5 


24 


5 


6 


1 


5 366 


2 


767 


1 


356 


4 


-12 


7 


-31 


• 


19 


1 


5 


9 


• 705 


2 


415 


1 


136 


6 


-6 


.3 


-26 


0 


17 


7 


5 


0 


5 369 


2 


790 


1 


001 


5 


-15 


5 


-35 


2 


19 


7 


7 


5 


11 099 


1 

2 


153 


1 


179 


4 


-11 


• 6 


-27 


8 


16 


.2 


4 


0 


6 702 


2 


636 




992 


7 


-11 


• 7 


-21 


1 


16.4 


5 


9 


7 296 


2 


571 


2 


735 


3 


6 


.5 


-11 


• 9 


16 


.5 


5 


6 


14 030 


1 


692 


2 


065 


7 


-25 


.5 


•46 


1 


20 


• 7 


5 


3 


6 605 


2 


624 


1 


042 


7 


-21 


• 7 


-31 


."3 


16 


• 7 


6 


f2 


20 992 


1 


364 


1 


920 


11 


6 


• 6 


-15 


1 


23 


• 9 


6 


a 


10 077 


2 


269 


1 


619 


6 


7 


.0 


-13 


6 


20 


• 6 


5 


7 


7 034 


2 


604 




995 


7 


-13 


• 1 


-23 


• 6 


10 


.6 


4 


4 


2 610 


3 


014 




721 


4 


-15 


.6 


-30 


.5 


14 


• 9 


6 


• 7 


U 946 


1 


991 


1 


124 


12 


-7 


.5 


-22 


• 7 


15 


.2 


5 


• 1 


7 394 


2 


559 


1 


036 


7 


-11 


.2 


-29 


• 9 


16 


• 7 


7 


• 4 


13 443 


1 


947 


1 


246 


11 


-6 


.5 


-22 


• 6 


16 


• 1 


7 


.2 


6 078 


2 


413 




061 


9 


-9 


.0 


-23 


i4 


14 


i4 


3 


4 


a 696 


2 


649 




686 


5 


-13 


.1 


-27 


.0 


14 


.0 


6 


.1 


16 624 


1 


524 


1 


449 


13 


-5 


.2 


-21 


.6 


16 


.6 


5 


.31 


10 641 


2 


201 




913 


12 


-4 


.2 


-30 


.6 


26 


i4 


15 


1 


4 156 


2 


622 




• S3 


6 


-10 


.0 


-2u 


• 4 


14 


• 4 


5 


.31 


4 350 


2 


669 




969 


4 


-17 


• 2 


-32 


.9 


15 


.7 


5 


. 1 


3 662 


2 


933 


1 


103 


3 


-0 


• 9 


-29 


.6 


21 


.7 


13 


.6! 


1 693 


3 056 


1 


225 


2 


-16 


• 2 


-«o 


.1 


21 


• 9 


9 


:l\ 


11 451 


1 


552 


1 


316 


14 


14 


• 3 


-11 


• 5 


25 


.6 


10 




4 719 


2 


645 




710 


7 


-6 


• 3 


-23 


.0 


14 


• • 


5 


.5 


25 137 


1 


176 


2 


264 


11 


4 


• 1 


-12 


• 6 


16 


.9 


6 


.9 


5 424 


2 


762 


1 


043 


5 


-11^6 


-25 


.9 


14 


• 3 


5 


.1 


10 563 


2 


215 




661 


12 


-6 


• 6 


• 16 


• 9 


12 


• 1 


4 


.3 


17 997 


1 


574 


1 


266 


14 


•4 


*6 


-11 


>7 


14 


.1 


6 


.1 


47 072 




642 


2 


044 


23 


33 


• 3 


12 


.2 


23 


.1 


14 


.4 


9 237 


2 


345 


1 


299 


7 


-11 


.3 


-27 


• 9 


16 


.5 


5 


.7 


22 051 


1 


311 


2 


044 


11 


34 


.1 


6 


.0 


21 


• 1 


7 


.1 



7.4 
9.1 

-2.7 
-3.5 
-4.4 
10.1 
3.7 
5.7 

-15.5 
7tl 

-10.5 
6.3 
-0.3 
23.9 
-16.5 
2.3 

-4.4 
27.7 
0.1 
5.9 
3.0 
-14.1 



Set 
mi$ra' 
tion 



Ptf 
ctnl 

11.7 
-6.7 
-17.4 
22.7 
27.3 
-6.5 
-11. • 
-12.6 

-33.0 
-15.4 
-24.0 
-12.0 
-20.1 
. 4.6 
-34.6 
-19.1 

-19.6 
4.5 
-16.4 
-14.9 
11.7 
21.4 



Nat- 
ural 



Ptr- 
<tni 

19.1 
14.6 
14.7 
19.2 
22.9 
16.6 
15.5 
11.4 

17.5 
23.2 
13.6 
16.3 
19.1 
19.1 
11.1 
21.4 

15.3 
23.2 
14.4 
20.1 
14.1 
14.3 



Natural 

in- 
crease 

in 
popu- 
lation, 
I96\>- 
5965 



Population character' 
istics. 1960 



6.7 
5.3 
5.6 
5.5 
7.3 
5.9 
4.5 
4.4 

7.r 
7.6 
5.2 
7.6 
7.1 
1.2 

5.4 
,7.3 

4.3 
9.9 
4.9 

7.1 
6.4 
5.4 



Vote caM for PrcMilcM 
(D-Dcm . R-Rep.) 















65 






Vote for leadint^ 










For- 


)ears 


Total. 


party 


Urban 


Ne|ro 


eign 


old 
















stock 


jnd 




i 


1964 


1969 














over 








9 


10 


11 


12 


13 1 


14 


15 


Per 






Ptr> 


Ptr- 






PtfCtni 


P«r<tm 


<tnl 


<\nl 


<tnl 


<tni 










41 . 


1 


21. 


0 


0. 


6 


7. 


1 


20 


495 


0-55.6 


0-54.2 


47. 


2 


16. 


6 


0. 


6 


6. 


0 


29 


736 


0-50.2 


R-57.6 


31. 


\ 


12. 


0 


0. 


3 


6. 


7 


16 


656 


0-57.3 


R-51.3 


15. 


5 


35. 


9 


0. 


6 


7. 


1 


15 


701 


0-5 1.4 


0-51 .0 


32. 


7 


41 


2 


0. 


6 


6. 


2 


5 


073 


0-75.6 


0-74.0 


30. 


0 


11 


0 


0. 


5 


7 


2 


16 


655 


R-52 .9 


R-57.3 






10. 


1 


0. 


1 


1. 


1 


9 


562 


0-51.2 


R-52. 1 


?0. 


4 


5 


• 


0. 


5 


7 


9 


17 


760 


0-55.2 


R-55. 1 




— 


0. 


6. 


0. 


7 


9. 


7 


3 


626 


0-59,9 


0-50.7 


29. 


7 


5. 


2 


1. 


7 


7 


3 


6 


030 


0-55.6 


H-55.5 




- 


43. 


7 


Ct»l 


10 


0 


1 


370 


0-72.7 


0-72.6 


24. 


4 


21. 


4 


0. 


4 


7. 


3 


11 


437 


0-63.0 


0-64.7 


39. 


• 


43. 


6 


0. 


6 


7. 


7 


6 


630 


0-60.0 


0-73.9 


43. 


2 


25. 


9 


2. 


1 


6. 


5 


54 


195 


0-56.4 


0-56.6 






42. 


6 


1. 


1 


9. 


2 


4 


756 


0-59.9 


0-60.7 


34, 


6 


45. 


1 


0. 


• 


4. 


7 


3 


649 


0-41.4 


0-70.2 


21. 


0 


1. 


3 


0. 


4 


6. 


7 


7 


963 


0-50.6 


R-59.3 


40. 


6 


34. 


7 


2.0 


5. 


7 


17 


3U6 


0-56.U 


0-59.9 


9 


3 


6. 


0 


0. 


3 


7 


9 


20 


190 


R-54.6 


R-62.0 


49 


8 


40 


2 


0. 


7 


6 


3 


12 


240 


0-59. 1 


0-72.0 




• 


4 


9 


0. 


4 


1. 


3 




496 


R-61.7 


R-72.3 




• 


1. 


0 


0. 




9. 


7 


5 


716 


0-65.0 


0-50.2 


35. 




.9 


1 


30. 


Q 


9 


3 




369^ 


0-56.0 


lt-55.4 








- 


21. 


0 


9 


6 


1 


616 


0-53.5 


R-59.7 
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Appendix 2 

SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL FUND, 1963-64 

i 

^ . . (Including School Bus Replacements) 

CUaaification by Objecta . White Black 7. ,Total 
and Itetna ^; 



^ State Aid Paid Out, by. 
Unita " " ' ' ' 



61. Gnerai Control: ^ ' — — — ^ 

611-1 Salary: Superintendenta $ 1,875,273.72 $ $ 1,875,273.72 

611-2 Salary: Aaat. Superin- 

teridenta 758,275.28 758,275.28 

• 612 Travel: Superintendenta 53,036.06 53,036.06 

613-1 Salariea: Clerical Asata. 847,588.52 847;588.52 

. 613-2 Salarii^a: Property & Cost 

Clerka ^ 382,162.64 382,162.64 

614 Office Ejtpenaes 121,693.51 .......j 121,693.51 

615 Co. Bd. Ed: Per Diem,' Travel 9,966.80 1.. ' .... 9,966.80 

617 Salariea: Attend, Couaelora 253,827.57 .' 253.827.57 

Total General Control 4,301,824.10 4,3C{1,824. 10 

' \ ■ - 

\ . ■ • , 

62. Inatruction Servifce:. - i 
- - • — ^ - • - ''^ $136,27r,773.9.6 

51,643,886.75. 

8,299,895.12 
6.29 6 .255.76 



621 


Salariea: Elem. Teachera 


94,126,633.77 


42,145,140.19 


31 


622 


Salariea: H.S.; Teachera 


38,227,184.13 


13,416,702.62 


26 


623 


Salariea: 










1. Elem^ Principala 


6,183,318.76 


2,116,576.36 


26 




2: M.S. Principala 


4,355,964.91 


1,940,200.85 


31 




Sub-Total Inat. Salariea 


$142,893,101j57 


$59,618,710.02 


29 ■ 


"624 


Inatructional Supplies- 










General 


1,284,290.96 


- f 515,425.07 


29 


624a.' 


Inatructional Supplies - 




49,317.65 






' Film, 


128,376.26 


28 


625-1 


Salariea:- Supervisoif'S 


1,515,942.60 


360,152.50 


19 


627 


Clerical Assistance in 










Schools _ 


1,226,417.79 


469,612.65 


28 




Total Instructional 










Services 


$147,048,129.18 


$61,013,217.89 


29 



$202,511,811.59 

• 1,799,716.03 

177,693.91 
1,876,095.10 

1.696 . 030 . 44 

$208,061,347.07 

63:" Operation of Plant: ] 

631 Wages: Janitors $ 4,443,975.55 . $ 1,500,172.68 25 $ 5,944,148.23. 

632 Fuel 1,707,381.47 639,431.01 27 2,346,812.48 

633 Water, Light, Power 1,202,755.35 421,135.14 26 1,623,890.49 
- 634 —Janitors '-Supplies 5297962 .19 " 221, 262795 29 751,225. 15 

635 Telephones " 88.1 1 1.03 29.52 4.24 2± 117.635.2 7 

. ' Total Operation of Plant $ 7,972,185.59 $ 2,811,526.03 26 $ 10,783,711.62 

' . 

65. Fixed dharges: 
653 Compensation: 

School Employees $ 82,587.51 21,371.22 21 103,958.73 



654 Reimbursement: Injured 

Piin-llt! 0,000./'+ j,'+'+o.Jw JJ » - " — 

656 Tortaaima " l^hll^Al 32,204.11„ 18 ^.489^ 

Total Fixed Charges 
66 Auxiliary Agencies: 

661 Tranaportation of Pupils: 

ti I 'Waees of Drivera 1,690,880.47 . , 710,-224.49 30 2,401,104.96 

CD?/-- 2i. G«! Oil, GrilsJ '841:238.16 363,654.51 30 1,204,892.67 

2b, Gas Storage Equipment 5,527.29 1,951.38 26 7,478.67 



6,868.74 3,446.30 33 10,315.04 

j^^5.29 32,204.1 3 18^ 177. 489.42 

"2147741754" 5.7,021.65 20 291,763.19 

231 
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Appendix 2 Continued .v f 

SUMMARY 0F|'EXP|:NDITURES .STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL FlftlD, 1963-64 

i ' * *l ' ' ■ 

' (Including School Bus Repl'acements) 

Clarification by Objects Wh\te Blark 7, Total , 

and Items 



3, Salary: Mechanics $ 1,735,668.48 $ 682,670.08 . 28 $ 2,418.338.56 

4a. Repair Parts, Batteries 689,360.66" 299,.674.65 30 98.9,035.31 

4b. Tires- and Tubes 373,654.15 \141,334.18 27 514,988.33 

4c<. License and Title Fees ' 568.55 . 213.95 27 . 782.50 

_ 4d. Garage Equipment 20,102.75 4,593.47 19 , '24,696.22 

X^CorttractJCicansportatioij 15,412.30 5,922.48 28 21,334.78 

Sub-Total (1-5) $ 5,372,412.81. 2,210,239.19 29 7,582,652.00 

•6. Major Replacements 1,892^.028.58 . 770,700.96 29 2,662,729.54 \ 

7. Principals' Bus' Travel 46. 621.05 ' 19,606.28 30 66.227.33 

Total Transportation' $ 7,311,062.144 3,000,546.43 29 10,311,608.87 

662 School Libraries • 841,459.61 . 313,825.59 J28 1,128,285.20 

664 Child Health Program 274,7 61.28 165.598.66 38 44 0.359.94 

Total Auxiliary Agencies , 8,400,283.33 $ 3,479,970.68 29 11,880^254.01 

Total Paid Out by Units $167, 957., 163. 74 $67,^61,736.25 29 $235,318,899.99 

B.' State Aid Paid Direct: 

Printing, Surety Bond Premiums ^. .....,.-....$. , 7,808.44 

Exceptionally Talented Childre^ Program '77,116.71 

Shakespeare Project , 26,000.00 

Film on Consolidation 8,000..00 

Governor ' s Sctjool'. ' 26 , 690. 00 

Program for the Mentally. Retarded .' 23,455.00 

School Improvement Project ; 67,500.00 

Learning Institute of North Carolina.-. 60 ,000.00 

Total Support of Public Schools .." $235,615,470.14 
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' Appendix 4 



/ 



Dear Respondent : 

We are attempting to reconstruct the structure and the pattern of : 
activities and traditions that characterized the black high school in 
the South. With the use "of the questlonnair to follow and personal 
Interviews, we hope to be able to collect data t;hat gives an authentic 
picture of the real character of the black high school. Using these data 
as background there will be an attempt to discern the nature of the 
Influence the black high school might have had on the development of the 
black community. v 

In many instances, records concerning the activities associated with 
the black high school are not available, nonexistent, or incomplete. As 
a consequence we have decided to ask former staff bf and participants in 
black high schools to help us reconstruct the^icture of these institu* 
tlons as they recalled them from their vantage points. With this in 
alnd^ please answer the questions to follow as they apply to the last 
year you were Involved in the activities of the all -black high scRooT. 



-Frederick A. Rodgers 
Associate Professor 
Elementary Education 

FAR:niD 

Enclosures 



Sincerely 
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Appendix 4 Continued 

BACKGROUND ON PRINCIPAL 

1. Sex 

Male 

Female 



2. Race 

W hite/Caucasian 
B lack/Negro/Afro^Aaerican 
A merican Indian 
Other 



3« Age (to nearest birthday) 
4. Where were you born? 



city state 



5* Where did you live for most of the time while you were growing up? 
O n a farm 

I n a small town (2,000 or less) 

* In » iDoderate-slzed town or city (2,000-50,000) 

I n a suburb of a large city 

I n a large city (50,000 or more) 

6« Degrees obtained (check all that apply) 
N one 

A ssociate (A. A. or equivalent) 

Bachelor *s degree (B.A., B.S.,etc.) 

Master's degree '(M.A., M.A.fetc.) 

jPh.D. or Ed.D. 

M.D., D.O., D.D.S., or D.V.M. 

B.D., M.Div., or S.T.M. (Divinity) 

?• What year did you complete your undergraduate degree? 

8. What was the name of your undergraduate college? 



name 



state 

9. How many years did you teach full-time before becoming principal?^ 



10. Please list all the subjects that you have ever taught, and the grade level 
at which you taught. 

Subject Grade Level 



^44 

11. Did you continue to teach after becoming principal? 

Yes 

No 



Appendix 4 Continued 

12, Howr many years did you serve as principal? 
At the elementary level 
At the Junior high school level 
At the secondary level 

Total number of years served as principal ' 

13# At how many different schools did you serve as principal? 

14# After desegregation did your school continue to operate? 

^ Yes 

No 

If .ye8» check below. 

A s an elementary school 
' A s a junior high school 
A s a senior high school 

15. a) If your school functioned as a secondary school after desegregation, how 
many years did it continue to operate? ^ 

b) Is your school pifesently in operation? ^ 

Yes 

• No 

16. After desegregation^ what was your status? (Check all that apply.) 

P rincipal at same school 
P rincipal at other school 

A ssistant principal ; 

O ther administra|:ive position at the same school , 

Administrative position at the central office 
Administrative position for state educational system 

T eacher of course in line with previous training and experience 

T eacher of course not in line with previous training and experience 

Retired 

Other 

17. Do you still hold the same position? 
Yes 

No 

18* How would you characterize your political views? ^ 

. Par left 

) L iberal 

Middle-of-the road"^ ^ 

C onservative 
^ — ~ F ar right 
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Appendix 4 Continued 

19. What was your last annual salary as principal before desegregation? 
Under $5,000 

^$5,000-5,999 

^$6,000-6,999 

^$7,000-7,999 

; ^$8,000-8,999 1 

^$9,000-9,999 

^$10,000-10,999 

^$11,000-11,999 

$12,000-12,999 

^$13,000-13,999 

.$14,000-14,999 ' ' 

^$15,000-15,999 

Over $16,000 

20. If you are presently employed as a principal, what is your annual salary? 

- U nder $5,000 

^$5,000-5,999 ' 

$6,000-6,999" 

$7,000-7,999 

$8,000-8,999 ■ ' - 

. . $9,000-9,999 , 

^$10,000-10,999 ' 

^$11,000-11,999 

^$12,000-12,999 - 

^$13,000-13,999 

^$14,000-14,999 

$15,000-15,999' 

Over $16,000 

21'. If you are presently employed by the state educational system or the central 
administration in a school system in a capacity other than principal, what is 
your annual salary? 

Under $5,000 

^$5,000-5,999 

^$6,000-6,999 

; ^$7,000-7,999 

$8,000-8,999 

^$9,000-9,999 

^$10,000-10,999 

$11,000-11,999" 

^$12,000-12,999 

^$13,000-13,999 

$14,000-14,999 

$15,000-15,999 ■ • ' \ 

Over $16,000 
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Appendix 4 Continued 
BACKGROUND ON 5CH0OL 

1* Where In the state of North Carolina was your school located? 
C enter 
^ . N orth 

^South 

East 

West 

2. Where was the school located? 
■ In the- country 

I n a small town (2000 or less) 

In a moiier^te -sized town or ctty (2,000-50,000) 

I n a suburb of a large city 

I n a large city (50,000 or more) 

3. What grades were included in your school prior to desegregation?^ 



4» Approximately how many students attended your school prior to desegregation? 

5. Approximately how many students were in grades 9-12? 

6. Approximately how many teachers did you have for grades 9-12? 

7. What was the approximate student -teacher ratio? » 

8. What'^percentage o£ teachers held less than a Class "A" Certificate? 
Under lOX 

^10-25%- 

^25-507. ' 

^50-75% 

.75-100% 

9. What percentage of teachers held an "A" Certificate? 

N one 

Under lOZ 

^10-25% 

^25-50Z 

^50-75X 

^75-lOOX 

10. What percentage of teachers held a Bachelor's degree or equivalent? 

N one- 

Under 10% i 

^10-25% 

^25-507. 

50-75% * 5>/l>^ 

75-100% ' 

11. What percentage of teachers held a Master's degree or equivalent? 

N one 

Under JLO% ■ 

' ^10-25% 

i 25-50% 

. 50-75% 

75-100% 
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12. What was the last year that your school operated as an. all-black school? 



13. After desegregation did your school continue to operate? 

Yes 

No 

14* If your school continued to operate after desegregation, what grades were 
Included? 

IS* Prior to desegregation, how many teiichers were employed at your school? 



16. Prior to desegregation, how jnany other administrators were there besides 
yourself? (Do not Include Department Chairmen.) 

17. What was your school's accreditation status? 

F ull accreditation 

J?rovl8lonal accreditation 

/ ' Conditional accreditation 

Not accredited 

18. Did you have the following departments? (Please check all that you had*) 

^\ M ath ' . 

S ocial Studies 
» , E nglish 

F oreign Language 
■ H ome Economics 

Shop (Industrial Arts) . 

^ Business Training 

_ S cience ^ - 

Art 

M usic 

T echnical Training 
O ther (please list) 
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BACKGROUND ON STUDENTS 

• * 

1« Where did the majority of the students In your school cotne from? 
F arms or rural areas 

_Small towns (2,000 or le^a) 

Moderate-sized towns or cltle* (2,000-50,000}^ 

Suburb of a lai;ge city ^ 

A large city (more than 50,000) 

2* Apprbxltnately what percentage of parents were employed In the following 

categories? (Please refer to tbe'^occupatlon of the prlrrfaiy bread-winner In the 
family. The percentages In all the categories should add apto 100%«) 

u nskilled workers (laborers, maids, farm workers, etc.^- 

s epl**skllled workers (machine operators, etc.) 

s ervice wprkers (policemen, firemen, barbers, etc.) 

s killed workers or craftsmen (carpenters, electricians, plumbers, etc.) 
s alesmen, bookkeepers, secretaries, office workers, etc. 
o wners, managers, or partners of a small business (lower level) 

government officials, military commissioned officers 

e ngineers, elementary and secondary teachers (employed In a profession 

requiring a barchelor's degree) ^' ^ 

o wners or high level executives In a large business (high level) 
d octors, lawyers, college professors (employed In a profession requiring 

an advanced college degree) 

Tool TOTAL 

How many students were In your last high school graduating class before 
desegregation?^ " 

Approximately what percentage of students dropped out before completing the 
12th grade? « ^ 

U nder 107. 

N^O-25% 

25-50Z 

^50\757. 

75-LOOX 



1^0 



Roughly what percentage of graduating students went on to college? 
■ U nder 107. ' 

^10-25% 

^25-507, \ 

^50-757. \ 

75-1007. 

Roughly what percentage of, graduating students went to technical training 

schools? 

Under 10% 

10-25% o/io ' 

^25-50% li^ii 

^50-75% 

75-100% 
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7. What percentage of students stayed in the comniunity after graduation* or ^ 
dropping out of school? 

Under 10% 

^10-25% 

25-507. 

. ^50-75Z 

:75-100% 

8. How far did the students have to travel to school? (Please answer in terms of 
.the percentage of students who had'^to travel the, distance listed in each cate- 

gory,. Your answers should total 100%) 

l ess than one mile 
between one mile and three miles 

b etween three miles and five miles ^ . 

b etween five and ten miles ' / 

p ore than ten miles 

1007. TOTAL . ' - 

9. Approximately what percentage of students worked part-time while attending 
high school? ' • - . ' 

Under 107. ^ 

^10-25X ^ 

^25-507. ' 

' ^50-75% 

7 S-100X 

10. Roughly what percentage of students came from^ne -parent homes? 

• .U nder 107. 

; ^10-257. 

' ■ 25-50% 

•■ 5 0-757W 
7 5-1007. 

11. Approximately what percentage of the population In your community was black? 
Under 107. 

^10-20% 

20-30Z 

^30-407. 

,. 4 0-507. 

, 50-60X 

. J60-707. 

70-807. 

^80-907. 

^90-100% ' ' 

12. Approximately what percentage of students came from homes In which the parents 
were church-goers? 

Under 107. 




10-257. 
'25-50% 
"*50-757. 
"75-1007. 
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13# VJhat was the average age for marriage 'among female black citizens in the 
community? , . j» ' 

' Under 16 ) * 

^16-18 . , . ^ ^ 

^19-21 • ' , \ : • 

22-25 \ 

^ Over 25 ♦/ • . * 

* ^ '-it/ > » . z' 

14. What was the average .age for marrfage among male black citizens of the 
. . community? . * - ' » ) * 

A Under 16 ' ' * A. 

~i6-r8 h 

. '^19-21, ^ : . . 

^22-25 , ' . I 

pv*r 25 i> / 

•'^"^ ^ • • / 

15* How many siblings did the students have? (Please answer in termi of the per- 
centage of students who had the number of siblings listed in each category. 
Tour answers should total 100%.) \ 
N o siblings 
O ne or two siblings 

• Three to five siblings^ 

S ix to nine siblings 
M ore than^ nine siblings 

lOOX TOTAL 

16. Did most of th« students come from similar family backgrounds? 

Yes , 

No 

17. Did most of the students have similar interests? 
Yes 

/ No 

18. Did most of the students have similar values? ■ 
Yes , . r ^ 

No ^ • ■ . . 

19. Did most of the students have similar aspirations? 

20. Approximately what percentage of parents were interested in their children 
receiving good grades in school? (Explain if you can recall some examples.) 
yn4^er 10% 

^10-25% 

^25-507, 

^50-75% , 

75-1007. 

21. Approximately what percentage of parsnts were interested in their- children's 
involvement in extracurricular activities? (Explain if you can recall some 
examples.) 

Under 10% 

^10-257. 251 

, 25-507. . 

^50-757. i - ' 

O 75-1007, 

ERIC . • ; 
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22. Approximately what percentage of parents took an active interest in th'e 
school? (can you give exatnpleft?) 

Under 107. • ■ 

1 0-25% 
25-507. 

• [50-757. s ^ 

^75-100% . ^ 

23. Approximately what percentage of parents were active in other commuhity , 
organizations? (Please list some of the organizations if you can recall any.) 

• Ujider 107. ■ ' 

^10-257. 

25-507. • . ^ • , - 

50-757. 

75-1007. • \ . 

24. Did a sense of community exist among blacks in your locale? Can you provide 
some examples to support your answer?* 

Yes . ■ \ > . • 

~No 



25. How informed were most parents with respect to local and regional political 

cf fairs? Please comment if you like,) ' • 

^ W holly uninformed w * . ** 

Not very well informed ^ " 

F airly well inforiyied ' * 

f V ery ^ell informed , ^ 



/ 
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•'Appendix 4 Continued 
ACTIVITIES , 

In 'the questions below, please note that the term "extracurricular activity" refers 
to all school-sponsored activities, botl\ athletic and non*athletic, and thus includes 
activities such as participation in football, student council, band, drama club, 
Future* Homemakers of America, etc. Please distinguish- between athletic extracur- 
ricular activities (sports) and non-athletic extracurricular activities whenever 
the question requires it. 1 

1. Approximately what percentage of the students participated in extracurricular 
activities? - \ ' 

Under 107. ' 

^10-257. 

* _25-507, - i 

,50-75% 

^75-100% 

2. Approximately what percentage of studeuts who went out for sports were involved 
in more than one sport's activity? 

Under 107. ■ ' 

^10-25% 

^25-50% 

50-757. 

^75-lOOX 

3. Approximately what percentage of students went out for one or more sports were 
also involved in non-athletic extracurricular activities? 

J Under 107, 

^10-25% 

^25-507. ' 

50-15% 

^75-100% 

4. Approximately what percentage of scudents involved in non-athletic extracur- "* 
! ■ rlcular activities were involved in more than "ne non-athletic activity? 

JtJndfr 107. 

^m:.257. 



25-507. 
"50-757. 
75-100% 



5.1 Approximat.ely what percentage of students who held leadership positions in one 
- \ sport also held them in another sport? 
' • U nder 107. 

^10-257. 

^25-507. 

50-757. 

^75-100% 253 

C. Approximately what percentage of students who held leadership positions in one 
non-athletic activity held them in another non-athletic activity? 

Vnder 107. 

^10-257. 

25-507. 

' 50-75% 

O ^75-100% 
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7. Vhat vaa the approxlifTate correlation between athletic achievement and scho- 
lastic achievement? 

^Zero 

,25 

.50 

.75 

^l.OO 

8. What was the approximate correlation between leadership in extracurricular 
activities and scholastic achievement? 

Z ero / 

.25 

.50 

^75 

^1.00 

9. Approximately what percentage of those students who excelled in sports dropped 
out of school before graduation? 

Under 10% 

^10-25Z 

^25 -SOX 

50-75% 

^75-lOOZ 

10. Approximately what percentage of those who held leadership positions in non- 
athletic extracurricular activities dropped out of school before graduation? 
Under 10% 

. 1 0-25% 

^25-50% 

■ 5 0-75% 
^75-100% 

11. Approximately what percentage of those who excelled in athletics went on to 
college? 

lUnder 10% 

:iO-25% i 

25-50% 

^50-75% 

^>,5-100% 

12. Approximately what percentage of those who held leadership positions in non- 
athletic extracurricular activities went on to college? 

Under 10% 

^10-^5% 

^25-^0,% 

50-75% 

Zl75-i^o% /• 2^4. 

13. Approxitsa'tely what percentage of students who held leadership positions in 
•ports or other extracurricular activities and remained in or returned to the 
community ^became community leaders? 

Under 10% 

^10-25%" 

25-50% 

^50-75% 

75-100% 
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14. Approximately what percentage of parents were involved in the P.T.A.? 
Vnder 101 

' ^10-257. 

. ^25-50% 

^50-75% 

75-1007. 

15. Approximately what percentage of parents who were actively involved in the 
P.T.A. were involved in other community or church activities? 

Under 107. 

' 10-25% 
1' 2 5-507. 
'1 50-75% 
' 75-lOOX 

16. How would you rank the school spirit at your school? 
^ Nonexistent 

Q uite low 

Moderate 

.Quite high 

High 

V ery high ^ 
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In the questions below, "leadership positions" refers to those positions which were 
elected by the participants. Examples would be the offices of President, Vice 
President, Secretary, Captain, etc. "Apprenticeship positions" refers to those 
positions which are appointed by a staff member. These would include examples such 
as trainer of an athletic team, assistant band conductor, yearbook editor, (if 
selected by the faculty), etc. 



I. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Did you have a football team? 
Y es 

I No 



h 



If yes. 

Approximately how many students attended the games? 

Approximately how manyXleadership positions were available on the team?^ 
Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 

Did you have a basketball team? 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students attended the games? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available on the team?^ 
Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 

Did you have a track team? 

Yes 

No 

If yei. 

Approximately how many students attended the track meets? 
Approximately how many leadership positions were available on the team?^ 
Apprbximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 

Did you have a swim team? 

, Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students attended the swimming meets? ^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available on the team?_ 
Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 



Did you have a 

Yes 

No 



baseball team? 



256 



If yes. 

Approximately how many students a-ttended the games? 

Approximately how many leadership positions rfere available on the team?_ 
Approximately liow many i:pprenticcship positions were available? 
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6. Did you have b tennis team? 

Ye« 

No 

If ye«, 

Approximately how many students attended the matches?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available on the team?^ 
Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 

7«'^\Did you have a wrestling team? 

N o" 

If yw. 

Approximately how many^students attended the meets?^ 
Approximately how many leadersh4P positions were available on the team?_ 
Approximately how many apprenticeshrip^positions were available? 

8* Did you have a gymnastics team? 

. Xe» 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students attended the meets?_ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available on the teatn?_ 
Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? • ' 

9. Did you have a Girl's Athletic Association? 1 
Yes \ 

' —NO 
If yes, 

'Approximately how many students were members? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available In the group?_ 
■Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 

10. Did you have organized Intramural sports after school? 

Yes 

/ N o 

./ 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students participated? 
Approximately how many leadership positions were available? 
Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available?. 



11. Did you have a modern dance club? 

Yes 

No 

- \ 

« 257 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 



Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available?^ 
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12 « Did you have a synchronized swim club? 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available? 

Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 

13. Did you have any other sports clubs? 

Yes \ 

N o 

If yes, please list: \ 

Leadership Apprenticeship 
Club Number of Members Positions Positions 



14. Did you have a drafipa group? 

Yes 

No 



15. 



16. 



17. 



If ye«> \ . . 

Approximately how many students participated? ^ 

Approximately how many\ leadership positions were available?_ 



Approximately how many .apprenticeship positions were available?^ 

\ ■ « ^ 

Did you have cheer leader^? 
Yes \ 
No 

If yes, \ ^ 

Approximately how many students participated? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available? 



\ 



Did you have a roath club? 
Yes 

No 



If yes. 

Approximately how many students \were members?^ 



Approximately how many lead^srship positions were available? 

Did you have a business club? \ 

Yes \ 

No 



If yes, 

Approximftely how many students wer^ members? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 
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18. Did you have a Future Homemakers Club? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 

19. Did you have a Future Farmers of America Club? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 

20. Did you have a library club? 
;5fes 

Ho ' . 

If yes,^ 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 

21. Did you have a health occupations club? 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 

22. Did you have majorettes? / 

Yes 

No 

If yes, \ 

Approximately how many students participated?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 

23. Did you have pom-pom girls? \ 

Yes 

N o 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students participated?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 
24. Did you have a band? 

— 259 



If yes. 

Approximately how many students participated? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available? 

Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 
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25. Did you have an orchestra? 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students participated?^ 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available? 

Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available?^ 

26« Did you have a men's glee club? 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students participated? 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available? 

Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available?^ 

27* Did you have a women's glee club? 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students participated?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available? 

Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were^ available?^ 

28* Did you have a mixed chorus? 

^Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students partlclpat6d?_ 



Approximately how many leauer^shlp puaitlono were available?^ 

29* Did you have a school newspaper? « 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students participated?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were ^available? 

Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available? 
How often was the paper published? 

30. Did you have a yearbook? 

Yes 

No 

If y«?> 260 

Approximately how many students worked on it? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 



Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available?^ 
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31. Did you have any foreign la,nguage clubs? 
Jfes 

No \ 

I 

If ye«» I 

How iDany?_ 



Plejse list them j 



Approximately how many students were members? 
^Approximately how many leadership positions' were available?^ 

32,^ Did you have a science club? 

s Yes ^ 

No. ' 

ApproxltDStely how many students were members? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 



33. Did you have an art club? 

X«s 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 

34, Did you*have a photography club? * 

Yes 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students were members?^ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?^ 

35. Did you have a girls-club? 

Yes 

J No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many studetts were members?^ 



Approximatel y how m any leadership positions were available?^ 

I 

36, 1^18 you have a debate club? 
J Yes 

1^ 261 

If yes, 

Approximately how many students were iDen)ber3?_ 



Approximately how many leadership positions were available?_ 
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37. Did you have a student council?_ 

Yes ^ 

No 

If yes. 

Approximately how many students were members? 

Approximately how many leadership positions were ava^ilable? 

Approximately how many apprenticeship positions were available?^ 

^38. Did you have a P.T.A.? 
Yes 

# <• , 

If yes, 

Approximately how many parents wer e^tnember s ? 
Approximately how many teachers were members? 



39. In addition to the clubs listed above, did you have any additional clubs? 
' . Please list below and give the approximate membership of the group. 



40. Did you have any honor societies? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, pflease list below and give the approximate membership of the groupJ 



41. How many annual beauty contests did you have?^ 

42* Did ydu have a Homecoming King? 
. Yea 

No . , - 

43. Did you have a Homecoming Queen? 

Yes- 

'^Ko ' 



44. Did you have frequent school dances? 

Yes 

No 

Approximately how many per year?^ 
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Approximately how many students attcndod each dance?^ 
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45. Approxiroately how many formal dances did you have annually? 

What was the average number of students attending? 

46. Hid the students decorate the gymnasium for the forifial dances? 
Yes 

No 

47. What sports groups were part of regional conferences? (Check all that apply.) 

Football Basketball ^Other "(Please list) 

B aseball Track 

48. Did your school teams compete for state championships? (Check all that apply.) 

Football Basketball Other (Please list) 

Baseball Track 

49. Did any other clubs participate in state-wide activities? 
Yes 

No ^ 

What clubs participated? (Please check all that apply.) 

Debate Club jBand ^Chorus 

Drama Club Orchestra Other 

50. Please check the groups that participated in state -wide contests. 



J)ebate Club _Band ^Chorus 

Drama Club Orchestra Other 

51. Did you celebrate Negro History Week? 

Ye« 

No 



If yes, please dcfscribe some of the events. 



52, How was maney raited for extracurricular activities? (Please check all that 

apply.) 

t hrough bake sales 

through concessions located an the school premises / 

Y through vending machines 

; through contributions from community organizations (please list these 

organizations) 



^through fund-raising drives in the community 
^through other means (please li^t these means) 
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53. Did community organitatlons contribute mopey for college scholarships? 
Yts ^ 

^ No 

54. Did communiey organizations contribute money to the schools for other purposes? 
Yes \ / i, 

'■•No 



\ 



What kinds of purposes?| 



55, ilow many student gtoupsj were apon8or«d by the church?^ 
Please list some of these groups. 



56. How many student groups were sponsored by other community organixations?^ 
Please list some of the^e groups and sponsoring organizationse 



57. Community support for ah interest in athletic teams was 
very strong \ ^ 

s trong , / 

ro bdeyate 

?oor 
____ ndif ferent 

» ■■■■ — 

58. What other student groups had very strong community support? Please list. 



. .What other studfot groups had strong community support? Please list. 



What other student groups had moderate community supporti Please li&t. 



59. Parents' involvement in school activities was 
v ery strong 
strong » 
m oderate 

indifferent 
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60»„ How often was the school used for comiaunlty-related meetings and organizations?' ! 

very often 

^often 

s ometimes - i 

r arely 

^ ^never * 

Please provide ^ome examples if you can^ 
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Areas That Have A Black Principal of A High School Unit 



City or Area 

1* Burlington 

2* Raleigh 

3* Goldsboro 

4. Greensboro 

5. Wins ton -Salem 

6. Durham 

1. Reidsville, ^ 

8. Pinehurst • ^ ' 

9. Kinston (9th and 10th grade only), 
lb. Wilson (lOth grade only) ^ 

11. Gastonia 

12. Fuquay-Varina 

13. Halifax County 

14. New Burn 
IS^^qharlotte 



Number of Black H.S. Principals 
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High School # 1 
Extracurricular Activities 



• Enrollment for 1972-73 2,0 
Students Staff' 




Total 



Black 



Total Black 



Football ■ 57 

J.V. Football 33 
Soccer "20 
Tennis 

Girls 14 

Boy a 13 

Golf 4 

Baseball 23 

Track 34 

Cross Country 8 

Basketball 14 

j!v. Basketball 13 
Gymnastics 

Girls 14 

Wrestling ' 29 

Student Council Officers - 40 

Class Presidents 50 

Yearbook Committee and Staff 18 

School Newspaper" 49 

National Honor Society 55 

Service Club 32 

Interschool Council 3 

Marshals \ 25 

Student Advisory Committee 10 

Majorettes 8 

Varsity Cheerleaders 12 

J.V, Cheerleaders 7 

Capulettes (pora pom girls) 23 

Honey Caps 4 

Symphonic Orchestra • 52 

Symphonic Band 79 

Mixed Cfioru's ^ 63 

Girls Ensemble' 28 

Choral Enspmhle 24 

Marching Band v 66 

Tri-Lamba Y-Teens ' 43 

Senior Hi-Y 20 

Monogrant Club 21 

Lady Bug Y-Teens 29 

Junior Hi-Y , 15 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes 26 

French Club 29 

German Club , 25 

Spanish Club 33 

Latin Club 13 

Ecology Club 5 



22 1 
15 

0 

0 
0 
0 
3 

11 
0 
8 
8 

4 

7 

16 
8 
2 
2 

4(girls) 
8 
1 
5 
5 
3 
5 
2 
12 
3 
5 
3 

13 

3 

4 
22* 

9 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 



1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
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Activities 



Students 
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Staff 



Total 


Black 


27 


0 


7 


0 ■ 


23 


1 


38 


0 


29 


3 


15 


12 ' 


32 


18 / 


14 


1 


22 




14 




81 


15 


17 


. M 


8 


4 


29 


11 


1 


0 


2 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 



Total— Bl^ck^ 



Cliess & Bridge 

Radio Staff . ; ^ 

Political Science Discussion Group 

Literary Club 

Health Careers 

VICA 

DECA" 

FHAi 

COO, 

FTA 

AFJROTC / 
JROTC Rifle Drill Team / 
JROTC Color Guard 
BusJJrivers ^ / 



Staff 

Administration: 
P|:incipal 

Assistant Principal I 
Secretary / . 

Blookkeeper / 
Support Staff: \ 
Re ad ing 

Attendance Aide 
Counselor 
slocial Services 
Teachers 



/ 



2 
1 
4 
1 

96 



0 
0 
0 
1 
17 



\ 
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High School # 2 



Enrollment for 1972-73 1,666 



Extracurricular Activities 




Students 


Staff 






Total 


Black' 


Total 


Black 


\ 

' Football 


38 


18 


2 


1 


J.V. Football 


40 


23 


2 


1 


Basketball 


11 


6 






Wrestling 


17 


8 


2 


0 


Baseball 


12 


2 


2 


0 


Cross Country 


3 


0 






Track 


9 


3 


1 


o' 


Tennis 










Boys 


9 


0 


1 


0 


Girls 


12 


1 


. 1 . 


0 


Gymnastics 


8 


4 






Yearbook 


37 


6 


1 


0 


School Newsoaoer 


17 


1 






Mflftdipr*! (\\onoT aw Araxntitic <50cietvi 


6 


1 






Good Snorts Club ^ 


26 


7 


1} 


0 


service Club 


17 


4 


1 




Phil 1 ^nY 


26 


1 


J 




Booster Club 


28 


3 








41 


33 . 






j.^a LIU 


108 


36 






Drum Majors 


2 


1 






Color Guard Commanders 


2 


1 






Majorettes 


28 


10 






National Honor Society 


24 


1 






New Members (NHS) 


4 


0 






Distributive Education Club (DECA) 


64 


20 






Vocation Industrial Club (VICA) 


37 


7 ^ 






KUDOS Club 


20 


11 






Cheerleaders 


14 


6 






Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA)15 


5 


1 


0 


Drug Task Force 


14 


2 






Cla^s Officers 


10 


0 






Outstand' Seniors 


19 


8 






Student Advisory Committee 


6 


3 






Human Relation Committee 


9 


1 






Student Council Officers 


25 


8 






Staff 
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Administration: 










Principal 


1 


0 






Associate Principal 


1 


1 






Assistant Principal 


•1 


0 






Office Staff 


6 


1 






Teachers 


70 


23 







erJc 



\ 
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High School # 3 
Extracurricular Activities 



Enrollment for 1972-73 1,044 



Students Staff 



Total 



Black 



Total Black 



ERIC 



Football 44 

J.V* Football 40 

Cross Country 10 

Basketball 12 

J.V. Basketball 10 

Wrestling 14 
Tennis 

Girls 15 

Boys , 13 
Track 

Girls ;23 

' Boys 31 

Baseball 26 

Cheerleaders 10 

Girls Softball ' 44 

Yearbook 34 

School Newspaper 8 

Keyette Club 48 

Key Club 22 

National Honor Society 37 

Quill and Scroll 6 

Student Council 21 

Judicial Board 8 

Human Relations Conmiittee ' 13 

Bus Drivers 34 

Industrial Cooperative Training 21 

Spanish Club ^ 27 

French Club 41 

Science Club ' - 17 

Debate Club 37 

Future Teachers of America 19 

Future Tlomemakers 10 

Future Business Leaders 12 

Health Careers 32 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes 61 

Monogram Club 14 

Cooperative Office Occupations 9 

Distributive Ed. Clubs of America 24 

Chorus 30 

Marching Band 49 

Concert Band 50 

Majorettes 6 

Band Major 1 

Staff 

Administration: 

Principal 1 



10 
12 
1 
8 
6 
1 

0 
0 

7 
9 
0 

3 
35 

4 
2 
3 
6 
0 
2 

4 
7 

21 
4 
4 
9 
1 

22 
4 
2 
1 
5 
3 

- 0 
2 
7 
26 
49 
36 
2 
1 
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4 
3 

1 
1 
I 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

t 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 



1 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Append ix^ 8 Continued 



High School # 3 



Administration (cont*) Total Black 

Assistant Principals 2 1 

Secretaries 2 0 

Office Workers 12 1 

Counselors 2 1 

Teachers 52 13 
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High School # 4 Enrollment for 1972-73 1,659 

Extracurricular Activities Students ] Staff 

Total Black Total Black 



Football 54 

Basketball 10 

J.V. Basketball 9 

Freshman Cagers 14 

Wrestling 17 

Track (outstanding stars) 8 

Baseball 20* 
J.V, Baseball (couldn't get count) 

Golf ' ' .8 

Varsity Cheerleaders 11 

J.V. "Cheerleaders 7 

Freshman Cheerleaders " 12 

National Honor Society 31 . 
^ Social Studies Club . 10 ' 

Chess Club 6 
SODA (Students Opposed to Drug 

Abuse) 9 

Drama Club 11 

FHA Coffee Klatches 8 

Yearbook 21 

School Newspaper 11 

Math Club , 16 

Bus Drivers ' 33 

VICA 12 
DECA (couldn't get accurate count) 
Chorus ^ ^ 50 

Lead Soloists ' ^ 6 
Band 1 23 

Majorettes ' 2 

flfrum Major 2 

Student Association 51 

Staff 

Administration: 

Principal (East- &' West) 2 

Assistant Principal 1 

Dean of Students ' 1 

» Staff 2 

Office: 

Secretaries ^ 6 

Teachers 67 



These figures are estimated. 



26 


3 


0 


9 


2 


1 


6 


1 " 


0 


9 


1 


1 


10 


1 


0 


7* 






0 


1 


0 


0 






5 






3 ■ 






4 






11 


2 


1 


2 . 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 






4 


■ 1 


0 


7 






6 






3 


1 


0 


"5 


1 


1 


23 






6 


1 ■ 


0 


39 


i 


1 


6 


.1 


1' 


19 


_ .1 ... 




■ 1 . 




■k 


1 


* 




- 22 r 


2 


i 



1 .272 

; 0 
1. 

2 ■ 

1 

3 
28 
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Appendix 10 



High School # 5 

> 

Extracurricular Activities 



Enrollment for 1972-73 1,476 
Stfid^nts Staff 



» Total 


Black 


Football 


35 


17 


J.V. Football 


24 


14 


Basketball 


11 


9 


J.V, Basketball 


13 


10 


J.V.' Cheerleaders 


12 


• 

4 


Varsity Cheerleaders 


12 


5 


Wrestling 


•14 


11 


Baseball ' 


18 ' 


3 


Track 


14 


13 


Tennis 






Boys 


15 


2 


Girls : 


7 


3 


Girls' Track 


8 


4 


National Honor Society 


46 


4 


Chapter of National BETA Club 


32 


4 


.Spanish National Honor Society 


27 


4 


Pan-AM Club 


33 


3 


French Club 


19 


2 


Latin National Honor Society 


17 


2 


Mathematics National Honor 






Society 


41 


4 


Computer Club 


9 


0 


;History Club 


18 


3 


'Choralettes 


14 


6 


Modern Music Makers 


31 


tt 


Madrigals 


19 


^ 2 


Concert Choir 


43 


8 


Mixed Chorus 


46 


29 


Marching Band 


28 


8- 


^Hi jor'e tt'es' ■ ' 


9 


^^-0 


Wind Ensemble 


41 


6 


Varsity Band 


lb 


3 


Library A. -V. 


20 


4 


Cooperative Office Occupations 






Club 


5 


4 


Future Homemdkers of America 


7 


2 


Bible Club 


13 


2 


Fencing Club " 


6 


3 


American Medical Careers of 






Tomorrow 


16 


, 2 


Pep Club 


11 


9 


GAA ^ 


18 


7 


Junior Civinettes 


42 


3 


Junior Civitans 


19 


2 


' Honorable Patrons of Folk Arts 






and Sciences , 


11 


0 


Parnassians 


29 


1 


Art Club 


5 


2 


Newspaper 


13 


' 2 


Yearbook 


19 


5 



Total 



Black 



ERIC 



2 

0 



273 



1 

0 

0 
0 



0 
0 



1 
1 

0 



0 

1 



1 

1 



0 
0 



\ 

\ 
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Appendix 10 Continued 
High School # 5 (cont.) 

Staff 

Administration: 
Principal 

Assistant Principal 

Office Staff: 
Secretaries 
Records Clerk 

Counselors 

Teachers 



Total 



1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 

75 



Black 



0 
.0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

27 



274 
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Appendix 11 

High School # 6 , Enrollment for 1972-73 1,378 
Extracurricular Activities Students " [ Staff 



ERIC 



Total 


Black 




Total 


Black 


Football 


29 


lU 








Basketball 


12 


c 
D 


* 






J,V* Basketball 


11 










Soccer 


17 


0 




1 


n 
U 


Wrestling 


16 


c 

D . 








Track 


9 


o 
J 




1 


1 


Tennis * 












BoysC 


15 . 


U 




1 


U 


Girls 


10 


1 




1 


n 
U 


Student Council 


8 


Z 








Homeroom Representatives 




1 J 








Interclub Council 


16 










Executive 'Council 


21 


2 








Student Relations Committee 


33 


25 








Devotional Club 


12 . 


3 




f 


s 


Hospitality X^omroittee 


12 * 


3 








i Publicity Committee 


9 


1 








Safety Committee 


10 


o 
o 

/* 








Student Store Committee 


13 


' 2 








Concessions Committee ^ 


30 . 


7 


0 






Student Lounge Committee 


9 


1 . 








Mimeographing Committee 


9 


U 








M5»intenance & Supply Committee 


5 ^ 


n 
u 




1 

L 


1 

1 


Yearbook 


22 


0 








Traffic Committee 


6 


1 








Elections Committee 


25 


7 








-ViCA 


40 


13 






1 — 
1 


DECA< 


27 


11 








COO, 


18 


/: 








FHA 


12 ' 


lU 








Y-Teens 


25 


11 




# 




' Hi-Y 


25 


J 




1 


u 


'Honor Society 


34 


1 








' Service Club 
GAA ' 


27 

21 


c 
/ 


275 


9 


1 
J. 


FCA 


OA 
ZD 


J 




1 
1 


u 


May qVi a 1 1 is 


14 


5 




1 


0 


Spanish Club 


17 


5 








French Club^ 


20^ 


0 








German Club 


30 


1 








Bus Drivers 


14 


7 








Audio Visual 


3 


1 








Stage Committee 


9 


0 . 




1 




Dramatics Club 


29 


12 








Pep Club 


30 


12 








Majorettes 


5 


0 








Eagles Eye 


16 


1 








Marching U#it 


30 


9 









Appendix 11 Continued 

High School # 6 
Activities 



Students 



Staff 



Total 



Black 



Varsity Cheerleaders 12 

J.V. Cheerleaders 6 

Concert Band 51 

Marcliing Band 44 

Stage Band 13 

Sjmiphonic Orchestra 39 

Girls Chorus' 15 

Girls Ensemble 19 

Mixed Chorus " 29 

Concert Chorus 66 

Mixed Ensemble ^ ' 30 

staff 

Administration: 

~ Principal 1 

Assistant Principal 1 

Registrar ^ 1 

Bookkeeper 1 

Counselor , 4 

, Secretary 1 
Home-School Coordinator 1 

Teachers 60 



4 

1 
16 
14* 

9 
12 

4 

5 

15 
13 
3 



1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

12 



Total Black 



276 



\ 



* Estimated Figure 
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